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BOOK XII, 



1. You appear to me, my good friend Timocrate^ to be a 
man of Gyrene, according to the Tyndareus of Alexis — 

For there if any man. invites aanother 
To any banquet, eighteen others come ; 
Ten chariots, and fiifteen pairs of horses, 
And for all Uiese yon must provide the food. 
So that 'twere better to invite nobody 

And it would be better for me also to hold my tongue, and 
not to add anything more to all that has been said already; 
but since you ask me very earnestly for a discussion on those 
men who have been notorious for luxury, and on their effemi- 
nate practices, you must be gratified. 

2. For enjoyment is connected, in the first instance, with 
a{^tite ; and in the second place, with pleasure. And Sopho- 
eles the poet, being a mian fond of enjoyment, in ordw to 
^Toid accusing old age, attributed bis impotence in amatoiy 
pleasures to hi& temperance,.saying that he was ^ad to be re- 
leased from them as from some hard master. But I say that 
the Judgment of Paris is a tale originally invented by the 
ancients, aff a comparison between pleasure and virtue. Aio- 
cordingly, when Yenus, that is to say pleasure, was pretered, 
eveiything was thrown into confusion. And that excellent 
miter Xenophon seems to me to have invented his &bfe 
about Hercules and Virtue on the same prindpie. For ae- 
wording to lEmpedocles-^ 

Kars was no god to them, nor gallant War, 
Nor Japiter the king, nor Satnm old, 
Kor Neptune ; Yenns was their only qneen. 
Her they pro^itifcteantl dnly worship * 
With pious images, 'Vfith beauteous figures 
Skilfully carved ; with fragrant incenses, 
f And holy offerings of nnmix'd myrrh. 

And liw^tly istmelling frankincense ; and xnaoy * • 
A pure libation of fresh golden honey 
They ponr*d along the floor. 
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And Menander, in bk Harp-player, q)6akiiig* c^'iic&tiBi ^^fM 
vfao ^i9B8 yery fond of music, says — ' * *. 

He ivaa to mwie modii devoted, md ' ** * 

Soag^t ever ^easiiig soimda to gtsti^ 

His delicate taste. 
3. And yet some people say that the desire (^ pleasure is 
a natural desire, as may be proved by all anfmala beooming 
enslaved by it j as if cowardice, and £sar, and all sorts of 
other passions were not also common to all animals, and yet 
these are rejected by all who use their reason. Accordingly, 
to be very eager in the pursuit of pleasure is to go hunting 
for pain. On which account Homer, wishing to represent 
pleasure in an odious light, says that the greatest of the gods 
receive no advantage from their power, but are even much 
injured by it, if ti^ey will allow themselves to be hurried 
away by ^e pursuit of pleasure. For all the anxiety which 
Jupiter, when awake, lavished on the Trojans, was lost in 
open day, when he abandoned himself to pleasure. And 
Mars, who was a most valiant deity, was put in chains by 
Yulcan, who was very powerless, and incurred great disgrace 
and punishment, when he had given himself up to irrational 
love; and therefore he says to the Gods, when they came 
to see him in fetters— 

Behold, on wrong 
Swift vengeance waits, and art sobdnes tke strong. 
BweUs there a god on all th' Olympian brow 
More swift tluoi Mars, and more tluin Yolcan slow ) 
Yet y okaai oonqneng and the Qod ef arma 
Mast pay the p^alty for lawless channs.* 

But no one ever calls ^tke life of Aristides a life of pleasure 
(17^), but that is an epithet they apply to Smindyrides the 
Sybarite, and to Sardanapalua, though as &r as glory went^ 
^s liiecpltfastus says in his book on Pleasure, it was a &r 
more splendid one ; but Aristides never devoted himself to 
luxury as ihomotioer men did. Nor would any one call the 
fife of Agesilaus the king of the Lacedgimonians ^^; but 
this name they would ap{^ rather to the life of Ananis^ 
^ man who^ as far as real glory is concerned, is totally un- 
known. If or would one call the life of the heroes who feu^it 

* ^lis is a blvader of Athennin. Mars does not say thiB, bnt it is 
ihe eimrvatiiii made by the gods to each erther. 

3q2 
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againBt'/rMy'^JSv's; but they Would speak in that way much 
^(jre'.of 'the men of the present time ; and naturally enough. 
.•. *<lftjr*the lives of those men were destitute of any luxurious 
*\ /.preparation, and, as I might almost say, had no seasoning to 
them, inasmuch as at that time there was no commercial in- 
tercourse between nations, nor were the arts of refinement 
carried to any degree of accuracy ; but the life of men of the 
present day is planned with entire reference to laziness, and 
enjoyment, and to all sorts of pastimes, 

4. But Plato, in his Philebus, says — " Pleasure is the most 
insolent of all things; and, as it is reported, in amatory en- 
joyments, which are said to be the most powerful of all, even 
perjury has been pardoned by the Gods, as if pleasure was 
like a child, incapable of distinguishing between right and 
wrong." And in the eighth book of his Polity, the same Plato 
has previously dilated upon the doctrine so milch pressed by 
the Epicureans, that, of the desires, some are natural but not 
necessary, and others neither natural nor necessary, wiiting 
thus — "Is not the desire to eat enough for health and 
strength of body, and for bread and meat to that extent, a 
necessary desire 1 — I think it is. — At all events, the desire 
for food for these two purposes is necessary, inasmuch as 
it is salutary, and inasmuch as it is able to remove hunger ? 
— No doubt. — And the desire for meat, too, is a necessary 
desire, if it at all contributes to a good habit of body] — 
Most undoubtedly. — What, then, are we to sayl Is no 
desire which goes beyond the appetite for this kind of food, 
and for other food similar to it, and which, if it is checked 
in young people, can be entirely stifled, and which is inju- 
rious also to the body, and injurious also to the mind, both 
as &r as its intellectual powers are concerned, and also as to 
its temperance, entitled to be called a necessary one ? — Most 
certainly not.** 

6, But Heraclides of Pontus, in his treatise on Pleasure, 
tfpeaks as fbllows — " Tyrants and kings, having all kinds of 
good things in their power, and having had experience of all 
things^ place pleasure in the first rank, on the ground that 
pleasure makes the nature of man more magnanimous. 
Accordingly, all those who have honoured pleasure above 
everything^ and who have deliberately chosen to live a life of 
luxuiyj hi^ve beea m^^gnanimous and magnificent people, as. 
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for instance, the Medes and the Persians. For they, of all 
men, are those who hold pleasure and luxury in the highest 
honour; and they, at the same time, are the most yaliant and 
magnanimous of all the barbarians. For to indulge in 
pleasure and luxury is the conduct of freebom men and of a 
liberal disposition. For pleasure relaxes the soul and in- 
vigorates it. But labour belongs to slaves and to mean men ; 
on which account they are contracted in their natural dis- 
positions. And the city of the Athenians, while it indulged 
in luxury, was a very gi-eat city, and bred very magnanimous 
men. For they wore purple garments, and were clad in 
embroidered tunics ; and they bound up their hair in knot^ 
and wore golden grasshoppers over their foreheads and in 
their hair : and their slaves followed them, bearing folding 
chairs for them, in order that, if they wished to sit down, 
they might not be without some proper seat, and forced to 
put up with any chance seat. And these men were sudi 
heroes, that they conquered in the battle of Marathon, and 
they alone worsted the power of combined Asia. And all 
those who are the ynsest of men, and who have the greatest 
reputation for wisdom, think pleasure the greatest good. 
Simonides certainly does when he says—* 

For what kind of haman life 
Can be worth desiring. 
If pleasure be denied to it ? 
What kingly power even 1 
Without pleasure e'en the gods 
Have notMng to be envied for. 

And Pindar, giving advice to Hiero the tyrant of Syracuse, 
eays — 

Never obscure fair pleasure in your life ; 
A life of pleasure is the best for man. 

And Homer, too, speaks of pleasure and indulgence in the 

following terms- 
How sweet the products of a peaceful reign,-T- 
The heaven-taught poet and enchanting strain, 
The well-fiU'd pilace, the perpetual feast, 
A loud rejoicing, and a people blest i 
How goodly seems it ever to employ 
Man's social days in union and in joy $ 
The plenteous board high heap'd with cates divine. 
And o'er Uie foaming bowl the laughing wine« 
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Viul .wu*i*, tw ivUk tho rfoik "livijttg a^ «we.- And «at ^ase* 
.vi;*4;u:> uwiwwi ••wiUiout lifcbour;'* aa if he meant to show by 
klil.^ .'A^Vv\vu^4)» tiial tlte) gi-uUtiiit of all dTils is labour and 

u. Ou \^lu^.4i iuxvuut NUtfs^^<^ ^^ &^t with those 
^ixs ^^ \\lu» v\kiu»^ alW Humor uud Ueaiod, and have written 
.v^s'.u Uv4vi4iv.\ vckliiig liiMv h*> led armies and took cities,— 
vkK*' lsw«N\l tU» v;nwU'r i>»irt of his life amcmg men in the 
uv '..u o.vsvs*u4\v> i^KwAUi-o, wwi married a greater nmnber of 
\^s> i«. :i tUu4 Mx^ ^'Uiiu: uuui; and who had miacknowledged 
*UUUvii. U> A ^4vuU»*• uttiubw wf virgins, than any other 
uv h!^ I'Nu iu^ iaiv> luij^ht nu^ W ilu)iie who do not admit aM 
iK \. \Vk>4uv» ui> uv>ud l[rigudm ui it that you attribute to 
^uv^ M i\Ki\ vvyo^^u luvu \^ uuiiug; or whence is it that the 
.u.touv ku s>ii^(u4U^«i MUiiUg lueu of leaving nothing in the 
viv^' wU^uv w\k l^^uk ik UUUiMU U> iliirouleSk if he had no regard 
i^^^K y\\^*\Kw i ^"i «V ^"^ ^^ ^^ a|iring8 which rise out of 
(,Jv» .jkvuu.l um\v*#kM,% *tM tvk tH» •mowjd to Hercules ; or why 
^iv> \i^'^^^^^ iu iW Woui vl vuUlUm Holt couches the beds of 
UsixuV, U U^ \\M^||AUau4 tUl Ibuse who live luxuriously? 
V 'u\u^),v. >\\« hvs Ui^ UUu* iiudtM represent him as going 
k\* <iit ii^TC' v^uV ^^ «4 ivUhm: Imf hiinamf, having a club, and 
i Kx .kv, UuIn, uul Uiu Uvi\v. ^mltituv Hay that Stesichorus of 
Hull, la \\.u iUs> ^«u|i4iukl mv^u^Ua* uf Uiiii wble. But Xanthus 
vK i\iU> ^><v>v. yylii' wtu Uisuv auulimt than Stesichorus, as 
'.(. . \K■'^ u . Uuu .svU' uvllu iv< \\kmM uuti aocordmg to the state- 
la m; f \U^;a^U*Uv^, ^U'tliviUimUUhls dress, but in that which 
U<^ > V ^i\,-> liUik Uut HUMiMv^aHM perverted a great mai^ 
A U\- ^r..«vu\U ^i\\>u b.Y \mUIuuIi as he does also in the 
« V • I \\-4s^ >•« ^s^lK^l lh\^ \UVMU>a. Hut Antisthenes, when 
\ .W i\n t'lv v»ui\v \ikiMi <^ gv^nti added — '* such as brought 

. 'iVii* Cl^v*-^*^^ ^^ klsuuv*! ikl^lHMini to have been the 
..^11* ,u v\^ w K^^iouuuH iu ^\\^ luattor of that pleasure 
*4 Uu AU^\^ v^ liw vuv^utUi for Ulysses says to 



.\V\ 



\ 



\ M.MV 



CU ' ^VvK'« *^k^* Wvivsl kink Km^*U mm estet diTino^ 
VvA s^'vA 0^^ tUkuJUt^ Ww^ iW kagUai wins^ 
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The VQtt-fiird ptlaeo^ the perpetaal fe 
Are of all joji moet laating and tbe berti 

But Megftdides says that Ulyasea is here adapting himself to 

the timea^ for the sake of appearing to be of the ss^ne dia- 

position as the Phseacians; and that "frith that view he 

embiaoeB thar luxurious habits, aa he had already heard firam 

Alcinous^ speaking of his whole nation-— 

To &nm, to danee^ to shig, our sole deBg^ 
The feast or baik by daj, and lore by nig^t; 

ht he thought that that would be the only way bj whioh he 
oould aToid fiuiling in the hopee he cherished. Aid a aunilar 
man is he who reoumma^da Amphilochiia his aoa — 

Bemember thoa» my mo* to alwayi dwell 

In every city cheruliiag a mind 

Like to the skin of a roek-hannting fiah; 

And always with the present company 

Agre^ but when aw^y yon can change your mind. 

And Sophodea speaks in a like spirit, in the Iphigenia— 

As the wise polypus doth quickly change 
His hue acecnding^ to the rocks he*s near, 
So dbange your mind and yoar appamt feeJings. 

And Theognk says — 

Imitate the wary conning of the polypus. 

And some say that Homer was of this mind^ when he often 

prefers the voluptuous life to the virtuous one, saying— 

And now Olympus* shining gates unfold ; 

The Gods with Jove assume their thrones of gdd ; 

Immortal Hebe, fresh with bloom divine, 

The golden goblet crowns with purple wine; 

While the fml bowl flows round the Powers employ 

Their careful eyes on long-contended Troy. 

And tlie same poet represents Menelaus as saying-— 

Kor then should aught but death have torn apart 
From me so loving and so glad a heart* 

And in another place — 

We sat secnre, while fast around did roll 
The dance, ^d jest^ and ever-flowing bowL 

And in the same spirit Ulyssefl^ at the court of Aloinou% 
represents luxury and wantonness as the main end of life. 

8. But of all nations the Persians were the first to become 
notorious for their luxury i and the Persian kings even spent 
their winters at Susa and their summers at Eo^tana. And 
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Aristocles and Chares say that Susa derives its name &om the 
seasonable and beautiful character of the place : for that 
what the Greeks call the lily, is called in the Persian language 
owcrov. But they pass their autumns in Persepolis ; and the 
rest of the year they spend in Babylon. And in like manner 
the kings of the Parthians spend their spring in Rhagae, and 
their winter in Babylon, and the rest of the year at Hecatom- 
pylus. And even the very thing which the Persian monarchs 
used to wear on their heads, showed plainly enough their 
extreme devotion to luxury. For it was made, according to 
the account of Dinon, of mjrrrh and of something called 
labyzus. And the labyzus is a sweet-smelling plant, and 
more valuable than myrrh. And whenever, says Binon, the 
king dismounts from his chariot, he does not jump down, 
however small the height from the chariot to the ground may 
be, nor is he helped down, leaning on any one's hand, but 
a golden chair is always put by him, and he gets on that to 
descend; on which account the king's chairbearer always 
follows him. And three hundred women are his guard, as 
Heraclides. of Cumae relates, in the first book of his history 
of Persia. And they sleep all day, that they may watch all 
night ; and they pass the whole night in singing and playing, 
with lights burning. And very often the king takes pleasure 
with them in the hall of the Melophori. The Melophori 
are one of his troops of guards, all Persians by birth, 
having golden apples (fiyXa) on the points of their spears, 
a thousand in number, all picked men out of the main 
body of ten thousand Persians who are called the Immortals. 
And the king used to go on foot through this hall, very fine 
Sardian carpets being spread in his road, on which no one 
but the king ever trod. And when he came to the last haD, 
then he mounted a chariot, but sometimes he moimted a 
horse ; but on foot he was never seen outside of his palace. 
And if he went out to hunt, his concubines also went with 
him. And the throne on which he used to sit, when he was 
transacting business, was made of gold; and it was sur- 
iroimded by four small pillars made of gold, inlaid with precious 
stones, and on them there was spread a purple cloth richly 
embroidered. 

9. But Clearchus the Solensian, in the fourth book of his 
Lives, having previously spoken about the luxury of the 
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Medes, and having said that oa this account they made 
eunuchs of many citizens of the neighbouring tribes, adds^ 
" that the institution of the Melophori was adopted by the 
Persians from the Medes, being not only a revenge for what 
they had suffered themselves, but also a memorial of the 
luxury of the bodyguards, to indicate to what a pitch of 
effeminacy they had come. For, as it seems, the tmseasonable 
and superfluous luxury of their daily life could make even the 
men who are armed with spears, mere mountebanks." And 
^ little further on he says — " And accordingly, while he gave 
to all those who could invent him any new kind of food, 
a prize for their invention, he did not, while loading them 
with honours, allow the food which they had invented to be 
set before them, but enjoyed it all by himself, and thought 
this was the greatest wisdom. For this, I imagine, is what is 
called the brains of Jupiter and of a king at the same time.*' 

But Chares of Mitylene, in the fifth book of his History 
of Alexander, says — " The Persian kings had come to such a 
pitch of luxury, that at the head of the royal couch there 
was a supper-room laid with five couches, in which there 
were always kept five thousand talents of gold; and this was 
called the king's pillow* And at his feet was another supper- 
room, prepared with three couches, in which there were 
constantly kept three thousand talents of silver; and this 
was called the king's footstool. And in his bed-chamber 
there was also a golden vine, inlaid with precious stones, 
above the king's bed." And this vine, Amyntas says in his 
Posts, had bunches of grapes, composed of most valuable 
precious stones; and not far from it there was placed a golden 
bowl, the work of Theodorus of Samos. And Agathocles, in 
the third book of his History of Cyzicus, says, that there is also 
among the Persians a water called the golden water, and that 
it rises in seventy springs ; and that no one ever drinks of it 
but the king alone, and the eldest of his sons. And if any 
one else drinks of it, the punishment is death. 

10. But Xenophon, in the eighth book of his Cyropsedia, 
says — " They still used at that time to practise the discipline 
of the Persians, but the dress and effeminacy of the Medes. 
But now they disregard the sight of the ancient Persian 
bravery becoming extinct, and they are solicitous only to 
preserve the effeminacy of the Medes. And 1 think it a 



^ d opportunity to give aa account of their luiurioua habits. 
For, in tha tiret place, it is not enough for them to have their 
beds softly spread, but they put even the feet of their couches 
upon carpets in order that the floor may not present reaifitanoe 
to them, but that the carpets may yield to their pressure. And 
ae lot the things which are dressed for their table, nothing is 
omitted which has been discovered before, and they are also 
continually inventing something new; and the same is the 
way with all other delicacies. For they retain men whose sole 
busiaesa it is to invent things of this kind. And in winter 
it is not enough for them to have their head, and their body, 
aud their feet covered, but on even the tips of their fingers they 
wear shaggy gloves and finger-stalls; and in summer they are 
not satisfied with the shads of the trees and of the rocks, but 
theyalso have men placed in them to contrive additional means 
of producing shade." And in the passage which follows this 
one, he proceeds to say — " But now they have more clothes 
laid upon their horeea than they have even on their beds. For 
they do not pay so much attention to their horsemansltip as 
to sitting softly. Moreover, they have porters, and bread- 
makers, and confectioners, and cup-bearers, and men to serve 
up their meals and to take them away, and men to lull them 
to sleep and men to wake them, and dressers to anoint them 
oad to rub them, and to get them up well in every respect." 
1 1, The Lydians, tco, went to such a pitch of luxury, that 
they were the first to castrate women, as Xanthus the Lydian 
tells us, or whoever else it was who wrote the History which 
is attributed to him, whom Artemon of Cassandra, in his 
treatise on the Collection of Books, states to have been 
Dionysius who was sumamed Leather-armed; but Artemon 
was not aware that Ephorua the historian mentions him as 
being an <Adet man than the other, and as having been the 
man who supplied Herodotus with some of his materials. 
Santhus, then, in the second book of his Affiiira of Lydia, 
says that Adi'amyttes, the king of the Lydians, was the first 
man who ever castrated women, and used female eunuchs 
instead of male eunuchs. But Clearchns, in the fourth book 
of his Lives, says — "The Lydians, out of luxury, made 
parks ; and Laving planted them like gardens, made them very 
shady, thinking it a refinement in luiury if the sun never 
touched them with its rays at all; and at last they carried 
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Hmr infloknce to such a hdgbty that they naed to oolleot 
other men's wives and maidens into a place that^ from this 
conduct^ got the name of Hagneon, and thero ravished thenu 
And at last, having become utterly effeminate, they lived wholly 
like women instead of like men; on which account their age 
produced even a female tyrant, in the perscm of one of thoae 
who had been i&vished in this way^ by name Omphale. And 
ahe was the first to inflict on the Lydians the punishment 
that they deserved. For to be governed and iimulted by a 
woman is a sufficient proof of the severity with which they 
were treated. Accordingly she, being a very intemperate 
woman herself, and meaning to revenge the inisults to ^hich 
she herself had been subjected, gave the madden daughters 
of the masters to their ^ves, in the very same place in which 
she herself had been ravished. And then having forcibly 
collected them all in thia place, she shut up the mistresses 
with their slavesL 

On which account the Lydiam^ wishii^ to soften the bit- 
terness of the transaction, call the place ^e Woman's Contest 
— the Sweet Embrace. And not only were the wives of the 
Lydians exposed to all comers, but those also of the Epi* 
zephyrian Locrians, and also those of the Cyprians — and, in 
&jct, those of all the nations who devote their daughters to 
the lives of prostitutes; and it appears to be, in trutiii, a sort 
of reminding o^ ' and revenge for, some ancient insult. So 
against her a Lydian man of noble birth rose up, one 
who had been previously offended at the government of 
Midas ^ while Midas lay in effeminacy, and luxury, and a 
purple robe, working in the company of the women at the 
loom. But as Omphale slew all the strangers whom she 
admitted to her embraces, he chastised both — the one, being 
a stupid and iXdterate man, he dragged out by his ears; a 
man who, for want of sense, had the surname of the most 
stupid of all animals : but the woman . • • . . 

12. And the Lydians were also the first people to intro- 
duce the use of the sauce called caruca; concerning the pre- 
paration of which all those who have written cookery bootks 
have spoken a good deal — namely, Glaucus the Locrian, and 
Mithsecus, and Pionysius, and the two Heraclidse (who were 
by birth Syracusans), and Agis, and Epwnetu^ and Dionysius, 
<aiid also H^;esippu% and Erasistratus, and Euthydemus, and 
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Criton ; and besides -these, Stephanus, and Archytas, and 
Aoestius, and Acesias, and Diodes, and Philistion; for I 
know that all these men have written cookery books. And 
the Lydians, too, used to speak of a dish which they called 
candaulus; and there was not one kind of candaulus only, 
but three, so wholly devoted were they to luxury. And 
Hegesippus the Tarentine'says, that the candaulus is made of 
boiled meat, and grated bread, and Phrygian cheese, and 
aniseed, and thick broth : and it is mentioned by Alexis, in 
his Woman Working all Night, or The Spinners ; and it is a 
cook who is represented as speaking : — 

A* And, besides this, we now will serve you up 

A dish whose name's candaulus. 

JS. I've ne'er tasted 

Candaulus, nor have I e'er heard of it. 
A. 'Tis a most grand invention, and 'tis mine ; 

And if I put a dish of it before you, 

Such will be your delight that you'll devout 

Your very fingers ere you lose a bit of it. 

We here will get some balls of snow-white wool. 

• • • • 

You will serve up an egg well shred, and twice 
Boil'd till it's hard ; a sausage, too, of honey; 
Some pickle from the frying-pan, some slices 
Of new-made Cynthian cheese; and then 
A bunch of grapes, steep'd in a cup of wine : 
But this part of the dish is always laugh'd at, 
And yet it is the mainstay of the meal. 
j?« Laugh on, my friend ; but now be off, I beg, 
With all your talk about candauli, and 
Your sausages, and dishes, and such luxuries. 

iPhilemon also mentions the candaulus in his Passer-by, where 

he says — 

For I have all these witnesses in the city, 
That I'm the only one can dress a sausage, 
A candaulus, eggs, a thrium, all in no time : 
Was there any error or mistake in this] 

And Nicostratus, in his Cook, says— 

A man who could not even dress black broth. 
But only thria and candauli. 

And Menander, in his Trophonius, says- 
Here comes a very rich Ionian, 
And so I make a good thick soup, and eke 
A rich candaulus, amatory food. 

And the Lydians, when going out to war, array themBelves to 
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the tune of flutes and pipes, as Herodotus says; and the 
Lacedsemonians also attack their enemies keeping time to 
their flutes^ as the Cretans keep time to the Ijre* 

13. But Heraclides of Cumse, who wrote the History of 
Persia^ having said in his book entitled The Preparation, that 
in the country which produces frankincense the king is inde- 
pendent) and responsible to no one, proceeds as follows : — 
" And he exceeds every one in luxury and indolence ; for he 
stays for ever in his palace, passing his whole life in luxury 
and extravagance ; and he does no single thing, nor does he 
see many people. But he appoints the judges, and if any 
one thinks that they have decided unjustly, there is a window 
in the highest part of the palace, and it is listened with a 
chain: accordingly, he who thinks that an imjust decision 
has been given against him, takes hold of the chain, and 
drags the window ; and when the king hears it, he summons 
the man, and hears the cause himself. And if the judges 
appear to have decided imjustly, they are put to death ; but 
if they appear to have decided justly, then the man who has 
moved the window is put to death." And it is said that the 
sum expended every day on the king, and on his wives and 
friends, amounts to fifteen Babylonian talents. 

14. And among the Tyrrhenians, who carry their luxury 
to an extraordinary pitch, Timaeus, in his first book, relates 
that the female servants wait on the men in a state of nudity* 
And Theopompus, in the forty-third book of his History, 
states, ''that it is a law among the Tyrrhenians that all 
their women should be in common : and that the women pay 
the greatest attention to their persons, and often practise 
gymnastic exercises, naked, among the men, and sometimes 
with one another ; for that it is not accoimted shameful for 
them to be seen naked« And that they sup not with their 
own husbands, but with any one who happens to be present; 
and they pledge whoever they please in their cups : and that 
they are wonderful women to drink, and very handsome. 
And that the Tyrrhenians bring up all the children that are 
bom, no one knowing to what &.ther each child belongs : and 
the children, too, live in the same manner as those who have 
brought them up, having feasts very frequently, and being 
intimate with all the women. Nor is it reckoned among the 
^l^rrhenians at all disgraceful either to do or suffer anything 
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in the open air, or to be seen ■while it is going on ; for it is 
quite the custom of their coaotry : and they are so far from 
thinking it (li^jaceful, that they even saj, when the master 
of the house is indulging his appetites, and any one aeks 
for him, that he is doing so and so, nslng the coarsoat 
possible words for his occupation. But when they ar« to- 
gether in parties of oompanions or relations, they act in the 
fbllowing manner. First of all, when they have stopped 
drinking, and are about to go to deep, while the lights are 
atill burning, the servantfi introduce sometimes courtesans, 
and sometimes beautiful boys, and sometimes women; and 
when they have enjoyed them, they proceed to acts of still 
groKor lieeutiousnesa : and they ind-tlge their appetites, and 
make parties on purpose, sometimes keeping one another in 
sight, hut more frequently making tents around the bed^ 
which are made of plaited laths, with cloths thrown over 
them, And the objects of their love are usually women ; still 
they are not invariably as particular as they might be ; and 
they are very beautiful, as is natural for people to be who 
Hve delicately, and who take great care of their persons." 

And all tlie bnrbarianB who live towards the west, smooth 
theu- bodies by rubbing them with pitch, and by shaving 
them; and among the Tyrrhenians there are many shops in 
iriiich this trade is practised, and many artists whose sole 
employment it is, just as there are barbers among us. And 
when the Tyrrhenians go to these men, they give themselves 
wholly up tiD them, not being ashamed of having spectators, 
or of those who may bo passing by. And many of the Greeks, 
and of those who inhabit Italy, adopt this practice, having 
learnt it from the Samnites and Measapians. But the Tyr- 
rhenians (as AlcimuB relates) ore so far gone in luxury, that 
they even make bread, and box, and &ag people to the sound 
of Uie flute. 

15. The tables of the Sicilians also are very notorious for 
their Injury. "And they say that even the sea in their 
region is sweet, dehghting in the food which is procured 
from it," as Clearchus says, in the fifth book of his Lives. 
And why need we mention the Sybarites, among whom 
bathing men and poureiB of water were first introduced in 
fetters, in order to prevent their going too fiiat, and to pre- 
vent also their scalding the batliers in their haste ) And the 
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Sybaxites wsro the fizst people to forbid those who practise 
noisy arts £rom dwelling in their dtj; such as brasders, and 
smithfi^ and caipenters, and men of ffimOar trades; proriding 
that their dnmbers shonld always be nndisturbed. And it 
lised to be nnlawM to rear a oo^ in their city. 

And Timeus relates concerning them, thiit a citizen of 
Sybaris once going into the coimtry, seeing the hnsbandmezi 
digging, said that he himself felt as if he had broken his bones 
by the sight; and some one who heard him replied, ** 1, when 
I heard yon say ttns, felt as if I had a pain in my side." And 
once, at Crotona^ some Sybarites were standing by some one of 
the athletes who was digging np dost for the palsestra, and 
said they marvelled that men who had such a city had no 
slaves to dig the pakestra for them. Bnt another Sybarite, 
coming to Laced^emon, and being invited to the phiditium, 
sitting down on a wooden seat and eating with them, said 
that originally he had been surprised at hearing of the valour 
of the Lacedaemonians; but that now that he had seen it, he 
thought that they in no respect surpassed other men : for that 
the greatest coward on earth woidd rather die a thousand 
times than live and endure such a life as theirs. 

16. And it is a custom among them that even their chil- 
dren, np to tiie age when they are ranked among the ephebi, 
Eftiould wear purple robes, and curls braided with gold.' 
And it is a custom with them also to breed up in their 
houses little maimikrns and dwarfs (as Timon says), who are 
called by some people otlXttui^c?; and also little Maltese dogs, 
which follow tiiem even to the gymnasia. And it was these 
men, and men Kke them, to whom Masinissa, king of Mauri- 
tania, made answer (as Ptolemy relates, in the eighth book of 
his Commentaries), when they were seeking to buy some 
monkeys : ** Why,— do not your wives, my good friends, pro- 
duce any offepripgl" For Masinissa was very fond of chil- 
dren, and kept about him and brought up the children of his 
sons, and of his daughters equally, and he had a great many 
of them : and he brought them all up till they were three 
years old, and after that he sent them to their parents, having 
tiie younger ones to take their places. And Eubulus the 
comic writer has said the same thing in his Graces i-^ 

For is it not, I pray you, better &r 

For one man, who can well afford sach acts, 
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f^ V^t » liMA» thin a load gaping goose, 

iMf l^'^>w» or ape — most mischievous of beasts! 

A^^vl Ath^f^^vHlwus, iu his treatise on Serious Studies and 
Ai^U^tHMU^utlk* my^ that '' Arcbytas of Tarentum, who was 
W\\\ M iktMt^«m^ »nd a philosopher, having many slaves, was 
dUt^'ii d^i^ht«d at his entertainments when any of them 
\m\\^ iv* few b^mquets. But the Sybarites delighted only in 
MhU\^ UH^uy dc^ and in men which were no men." 

\i% *lw S^ybarites used to wear also garments made of 
MH«**iwW WV»U> IWi>m which there arose a great friendship be- 
(^Wv>viU ^\\^ iwo pities, as Timseus relates. For of the inhabitants 
of U{\\)t% \\\^ Milasians gave the preference to the Tyrrhenians, 
Hiul i4 lUvl|fl\wii to the lonians, because they were devoted to 
iuxvu'yi lUlt the cavahy of the Sybarites, being in number 
WWA's^ iluvu flvtJ thousand, used to go in procession with 
HHtlVi>U'Uoli)Urecl robes over their breastplates; and in the 
Hmiuupr ihoiv younger men used to go away to the caves of the 
lauiaduM M vuiphii, and live there in all kinds of luxury. And 
Mfhuuuvor tho rich men of that coimtry left the city for the 
ocuiutry, ulthough they always travelled in chariots, still they 
UMud to (louHume three days in a day's journey. And some of 
%\\o roiVilM whiuh led to their villas in the country were covered 
with uwnitigM all over; and a great many of them had 
oallavM uuar the Moa, into which their wine was brought by 
mmU fVom the oouutry, and some of it was then sold out of 
tho (liHtriut, but Home was brought into the city in boats. 
Thuy alHo oelebrato in public numbers of feasts ; and they 
huuuur thoae who display great magnificence on such occasions 
with golden crowns, and they proclaim their names at the 
public iiaorifioes and games; annoimcing not only their 
geuural goodwill towards the city, but also the great magni- 
flceuoe which they had displayed in the feasts. And on these 
Ooeaiiions they even crown those cooks who have served up the 
most exquisite dishes. And among the Sybarites there were 
found baths in which, while they lay down, they were steamed 
with warm vapours. And they were the first people who in- 
troduced the custom of bringing chamber-pots into entertain- 
xnents, But laughing at those who left then* countries to 
travel in foreign lanos, they themselves used to boast that 
they had grown old without ever haying crossed the bridges 
whioh led over tboir frontier rivers. 
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18. But it seems to me, that besides the &ct of the riches 
of the Sybarites, the very natural character of their country, — 
since there are no harbours on their coasts, and since, in con- 
sequence, nearly all the produce of the land is consumed by 
the citizens themselves, — and to some extent also an oracle of 
the God, has excited them all to luxiuy, and has caused them 
to live in practices of most immoderate dissoluteness. But 
their city lies in a hollow, and in summer is liable to excess 
of cold both morning and evening, but in the middle of the 
day the heat is intolerable, so that the greater part of them 
believe that the rivers contribute a great deal to the health of 
the inhabitants ; on which account it has been said, that 
" a man who, living at Sybaris, wishes not to die before his 
time, ought never to see tibe sun either rise or set." And once 
they sent to the oracle to consult the God (and one of the 
ambassadora was named Amyris), and to ask how long their 
prosperity should last ; and the priestess of Delphi answered 

them — 
; Yon shall be happy. Sybarite, — ^very happy, 

J ^nd all your time in entertainments pass, 

' While yoa continue to th' immortal gods 

The worship due : but when you come, at length, 
To honour mortal man beyond the gods, 
Then foreign war and intestine sedition 
Shall come upon you, and shall crush your city. 

When they had heard this they thought the God had said to 
them that they should never have their luxury terminated ; 
for that there was no chance of their ever honouring a man 
more than God. But in agreement with the oracle they ex- 
perienced a change of fortime, when one of them flogging one 
of his slaves, continued to beat him after he had sought 
an asylum in a temple; but when at last he fled to the tomb 
of his father, he let him go, out of shame. But their whole 
revenues were dissipated by the way in which they rivalled 
one another in luxury. And the city also rivalled all* other 
cities in luxury. And not long after this circimistance, when 
many omens of impending destruction, which it is not neces- 
sary to allude to further at present, had given them notice, 
they were destroyed. 

. 19. But they had carried their luxury to such a pitch that 
they had taught even their horses to dance at then* feasts to 
the music of the flute. Accordingly the people of Orotona^ 

g ATH. — ^VOL. UL 3 H 
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knowing this, and being at war with them, as Aristotle relates 
in his History of the Constitution of Sjbaris, played before 
their horses the air to which they were accustomed to dance ; 
for the people of Crotona also had fluteplayers in mili- 
tary uniform. And as soon as the horses heard them play- 
ing on the flute, they not only began to dance, but ran over 
to the army of the Crotonians^ carrying their riders with 
them. 

And Charon of Lampsacus tells a similar story about the 
Cardians, in the second book of his Annals, writing as fol^ 
lows : — " The Bisaltae invaded the territory of the Cardians, 
and conquered them. But the general of the Bisaltse was 
Onaris ; and he, while he was a boy^ had been sold as a slave 
in Cardia ; and having lived as a slave to one of the Cardians, 
he had been taught the trade of a barber. And the Car- 
dians had an oracle warning them that the Bisaltae would 
some day invade them; and they very often used to talk 
over this oracle while sitting in this barber's shop. And 
Onaris, escaping from Cardia to his own country, prompted 
the BisaltsB to invade the Cardians, and was himself elected 
general of the BisaltsB. But all the Cardians had been in 
the habit of teaching their horses to dance at their feasts to 
the music of the flute ; and they, standing on their hind feet, 
used to dance with their fore feet in time to the airs which 
they had been taught. Onaris then, knowing these things, got 
a female fluteplayer from among the Cardians. And this 
female fluteplayer coming to the Bisaltae, taught many of 
their fluteplayers ; and when they had learnt sufficiently, he 
took them in his army against the Cardians. < And when the 
battle took place, he ordered the fluteplayers to play the airs 
which they had leamt, and which the horses of the Cardians 
knew. And when the horses heard the flute, they stood up 
on their hind feet, and took to dancing. But the main 
strength of thq CardianS was in their cavalry, and so they 
were conquered." 

And one of the Sybarites, once wishing to sail over te 
Crotona, hired a vessel to carry him by himself, on condition 
that no one was to splash him, and that no one else was to be 
taken on board, and that he might take his horse with him. 
And when the captain of the ship had agreed to these terms, 
he put his h<»»e on board, and ordered some straw to be 
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Spread under the horse. And afterwards be begged one of 
those who had accompanied him down to the vessel to go 
with him, saying,/^ I have already stipulated with the captain 
of the ship to keep along the shore." But he replied, " I 
should have had great difficulty in complying with your 
wishes if you had been going to walk along the seashore^ 
much less can I do so when you are going to sail along thu 
land." 

20. But Phylarchus, in tibe twenty-fifth book of his History, 
(having said that there was a law at Syracuse, that the wom^i 
should not wear golden ornaments, nor garments embroidered 
with flowers, nor robes with purple borders, imless they pro- 
fessed that they were pubUc prostitutes ; and that there wm 
another law, that a man should not adcHU his person, nor 
wear any extraordinarily handsome robes, different &om the 
rest of the citizens, unless he meant to confess that he was. an 
adulterer and a profligate : and also, that a freewoman was 
not to walk abroad when the sim had set, imless she was 
going to commit adultery ; and even by day they were not 
allowed to go out without the leave of the regulators oi th« 
women, and without one female servant following them,)-^ 
Phylarchus, I say, states, that " the Sybarites, having given 
loose to their luxiuy, made a law that women might be in- 
vited to banquets, and that those who intended to invite them 
to sacred festivities must make preparation a year before, in 
<mier that they might have all -that time to provide them* 
selves with garments and other ornaments in a suitaUe man- 
ner worthy of the occasion, and so might come to the banquet 
to which they were invited. And if any confectioner or cook 
invented any peculiar and excellent didi, no other artist was 
allowed to mike this for a year ; but he alone who invented 
it was entitled to all the profit to be derived from the manu" 
^ture of it for that time ; in order that others might be in- 
duced to labour at excelling in such pursuits. And in the 
same way, it was provided that those who sold eels were not 
«o be liable to pay tribute, nor those who caught them either. 
And in the same way the laws exempted from all burdens 
those who dyed the marine purple and those who imported it.*' 
31. They, then, having carried their luxury and insolence 
to a great height, at last, when thirty amkuisadors came to 
them frofioi the people of Crotona, slew them all, and t^rew 
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their bodies down over the wall, and left them there to be 
eaten by beaste. And this was the beginning of great evils to 
them, as the Deity was much oflfended at it. Accordingly, a 
few days afterwards all their chief magistrates appeared to see 
the same vision on one night ; for they thought that they 
saw Jimo coming into the midst of the market-place, and 
vomiting gall; and a spring of blood arose in her temple. 
But even then they did not desist from their arrogance, until 
they were all destroyed by the Crotonians. But Heraclides of 
Pontus, in his treatise on Justice, says, — "The Sybarites having 
put down the tyranny of Telys, and having destroyed all those 
who had exercised authority, met them and slew them at the 
altars of the gods. And at the sight of this slaughter the 
statue of Juno turned itself away, and the floor sent up a 
fountain of blood, so that they were forced to cover all the 
place around with brazen tablets, wishing to stop the rising 
of the blood : on which accoimt they were all driven from 
their city and destroyed. And they had also been desirous 
to obscure the glory of the famous games at Olympia ; for 
watching the time when they are celebrated, they attempted 
to draw over the athletes to their side by the extravagance of 
the prizes which they offered." 

22, And the men of Crotona, as Timseus says, after they 
bad destroyed the people of Sybaris, began to indulge in 
luxury ; so that their chief magistrate went about the city 
clad in a purple robe, and wearing a golden crown on his 
head, and wearing also white sandals. But some say that 
this was not done out of luxury, but owing to Democedes 
the physician, who was by birth a native of Crotona; and 
who having lived with Polycrates the tyrant of Samos, and 
having been taken prisoner by the Persians after his death, 
was taken to the king of Persia, after Oroetes had put Poly- 
crates to death. And Democedes, having cured Atossa, the 
wife of Darius, and daughter of Cyrus, who had a complaint 
in her breast, asked of her this rewara, to be sent back to 
Greece, on condition of returning again to Persia ; and 
having obtained his request he came to Crotona. And as he 
wished to remain there, when some Persian laid hold of him 
and said that he was a slave of the king of Persia, the Croto- 
nians took him away, and having stripped the Persian of his 
robe, dressed the lictor of their chief magistrate in it. And 
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from that time forward, the lictor, having on the Persian 
robe, went round with the chief magistrate to all the altars 
every seventh day; not for the sake of luxury or insolence, 
but doing it for the purpose of insulting the Persians. But 
after this the men of Crotona, as Timeeus says, attempted to 
put an end to the Assembly a.^ Olympia, by appointing a 
meeting for games, with enormously rich prizes, to be held at 
exactly the same time as the Olympian games; but some say 
that the Sybarites did this. 

23. But Glearchus, in the fourth book of his Lives, says 
that the people of Tarentum, being a very valiant and power- 
ful people, carried their luxury to such a height, that they 
used to make their whole body smooth, and that they were 
the first people who set other nations an example of this 
smoothness. They also, says he, all wore very beautiful 
fringes on their garments; such as those with which now the 
life of woman is refined. And afterwards, being led on by^ 
their luxury to insolence, they overthrew a city of the- 
lapyges, called Carbina, and collected all the boys and 
maidens, and women in the fiower of their age, out of it 
into the temples of the Garbinians; and building tents there, 
they exposed them naked by day for all who chose to come 
and look at them, so that whoever pleased, leaping, as it were, 
on this imfortimate band, might satiate his appetites with the 
beauty of those who were t^ere assembled, in the sight of 
every one, and above all of the Gods, whom they were think- 
ing of but little. And this aroused the indignation of th& 
Deity, so that he struck all the Tarentines who behaved so 
impiously in Garbina with his thunderbolts. And even to- 
this day at Tarentum every one of the houses has the same 
number of pillars before its doors as that of the people whom« 
it received back of those who were sent to lapygia. And,^ 
when the day comes which is the anniversary of their death; 
they do not bewail those who perished at those pillars, nor 
do they offer the libations which are customary in other 
cases, but they offer sacrifices to Jupiter the Thunderer. 

24. Now the race of the lapygians came originally from 
Grete, being descended from those Gretans who came to 
seek for Glaucus, and settled in that part of Italy ; but after- 
ward% they, forgetting the orderly life of the Gretans, came 
to such a pitch of luxury, and from thence to such a degree 
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of insolence, that they were the first people who painted their 
&ces, and who wore headbands and falt^e hair, and who clothed 
tiiemselves in robes embroidered with flowers, and who con- 
yidered it disgraceful to cultivate the land, or to do any kind 
of labour. And most of them made their houses more 
beautiful than the temples of the gods ; and so they say, that 
the leaders of the lapygians, treating the Deity with instdt^ 
destroyed the images of the gods out of the temples, ordering 
them to give place to their superiors. On which account 
being struck with fire and thunderbolts, they gave rise to this 
report; for indeed the thunderbolts with which they were 
stricken down were visible a long time afterwards. And to 
this very day all their descendants live with shaven heads 
and in mourning apparel, in want of all the luxuries which 
previously belonged to them. 

25. But the Spaniards, although they go about in robes 
like those of the tragedians, and richly embroidered, and in 
tunics which reach down to the feet, are not at all hindered 
by their dress from displaying their vigour in war ; but the 
people of Massilia became very effeminate, wearing the same 
highly ornamented kind of dress which the Spaniards used to 
wear ; but they behave in a shameless manner, on account of 
the effeminacy of their souls, behaving like women, out 'of 
luxury : from which the proverb has gone about, — May you 
«ail to Massilia. And the inhabitants of Siris, which place 
was first inhabited by people who touched there on their 
return fi:om Troy, and after them by the Colophonians> as 
TimfiBus and Aristotle tell us, indulged in luxury no less than 
the Sybarites ; for it was a peculiar national custom of theirs 
to wear embroidered tunics, which they girded up with ex- 
pensive girdles (jurpat) ; and on this account they were called 
by the inhabitants of the adjacent countries furpcfx^Tfoye^, 
since Homer calls those who have no girdles ofurpox^rtavt^. 
And Archilochus the poet marvelled beycHid anything at the 
country of the Siritans, and at their prosperity. Accordingly, 
speaking of Thasos as inferior to Siris, he says — 

For there is not on earth a place so sweet, 

Or lovely, or desirable as that 

Which afcandfl upon tiie stream of gentle Siri& 

But the place was called Siris, as Timasns asserts, and as 
Xunjttdea says too in his play oalled. The Female Prisoner, or 
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Melanippe, from a woman named Siris, but according to 
Archilochus, from a river of the saQie name. And the number 
of the population was very great in proportion to the size of 
the place and extent of the country, owing to the luxurious 
and delicious character of the climate all around. On which 
account nearly all that part of Italy which was colonised by 
the Greeks was called Magna Grsecia. 

26. " But the Milesians, as long as they abstained from luxury, 
conquered the Scythians/' as Ephorus says, " and founded all 
the cities on the Hellespont, and settled all the country about 
the Euxine Sea with beautiful cities. And they all betook 
themselves to Miletus. But when they were enervated by 
pleasure and luxury, all the valiant character of the city dis- 
appeared, as Aristotle tells us; and indeed a proverb arose 
firom them, — 

Once on a time MileBians were braTe." 

Heraclides of Pontus, in the second book of his treatise on 
Justice, sajrs, — "The city of the Milesians fell into misfortunes, 
on account of the luxurious lives of the citizens, and oil 
account of the political factions ; for the citizens, not loving 
equity, destroyed their enemies root and branch. For all the 
rich men and the populace formed opposite fections (and they 
call the populace Gergithee). At first the people got the 
better, and drove out the rich men, and, collecting the chil- 
dren of those who fled into some threshing-floors, collected 
a lot of oxen, and" so trampled them to death, destroying 
them in a most impious manner. Therefore, when in their 
turn the rich men got the upper hand, they smeared over all 
those whom they got into their power with pitch, and so 
burnt them alive. And when they were being burnt, they 
say that many other prodigies were seen, and also that a 
sacred olive took fire of its own accord; on which account 
the God drove them for a long time from his oracle; and 
when they asked the oracle on what account they were driven 
away, he said — 

My heart is grieved for the defenceless Gergithae, 
So helplessly destroy'd ; and for the fate 
Of the poor pitch-clad bands, and for the tree 
Which never more shall flourish or bear fruit* 

And Clearchus, in his fourth book, says that the Milesians, 
imitating the luxury of the Colophouians,- dissemipated it 
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among their neighbours. And then he says that they, when 
reproved for it, said one to another, " Keep at home your 
native Milesian wares, and publish them not." 

27. And concerning the Scythians, Clearchus, in what fol- 
lows these last words, proceeds to say — " The nation of the 
Scythians was the first to use common laws ; but after that, 
they became in their turn the most miserable of all nations, 
on account of their insolence : for they indulged in luxury 
to a degree in which no other nation did, being prosperous in 
everything, and having great resources of all sorts for such 
indulgences. And this is plain from the traces which exist 
of it to this day in the apparel worn, and way of life prac- 
tised, by their chief men. For they, being very luxurious, and 
indeed being the first men who abandoned themselves wholly 
to luxury, proceeded to such a pitch of insolence that they 
used to cut ofl" the noses of all the men wherever they came ; 
and their descendants, after they emigrated to other coun- 
tries, even now derive their name fi'om this treatment. But 
their wives used to tattoo the wives of the Thracians, (of 
those Thracians, that is, who lived on the northern and 
western frontiers of Scythia,) all over their bodies, drawing 
figures on them with the tongUes of their buckles ; on which 
account, many years afterwards, the wives of the Thracians 
who had been treated in this manner efifaced this disgrace in 
a peculiar manner of their own, tattooing also all the rest of 
their skin all over, in order that by this means the brand of 
disgrace and insult which was imprinted on their bodies, being 
multiplied in so various a manner, might effiwje the reproach 
by being called an ornament. And they lorded it over all 
other nations in so tyrannical a manner, that the offices of 
slavery, which are painful enough to all men, made it plain to 
all succeeding ages what was the real character of " a Scythian 
command.*' 

Therefore, on account of the number of disasters which 
oppressed them, since every people had lost, through grief, all 
the comforts of life, and all their hair at the same time, 
foreign nations called all cutting of the hair which is done by 
way of insult, aTroa-KvBiloiJuaju 

28. And Callias, or Diocles, (whichever was the author of 
the Cyclopes), ridiculing the whole nation of the lonians iu 
that play, says — 
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What has become of that Inxnrions 
Ionia, with the sumptuous supper-tables ? 
Tell me, how does it fare 1 

And the people of Abydus (and Abydns is a colony of 
Miletus) are very luxurious in their way of life, and wholly 
enervated by pleasure ; as Hermippus tells us, in his Sol- 
diers — 

^. I do rejoice when I behold an army 

From o'er the sea, — ^to see how soft they are 

And delicate to view, with flowing hair, 

And well-smooth'd muscles in their tender arms. 

B, Haye you heard Abydus has become a man 1 

And Aristophanes, in his Triphales, ridiculing (after the 
^shion of the comedians) many of the lonians, says — 

Then all the other eminent foreigners 
Who were at hand, kept following steadily, 
And much they press'd him, begging he would take 
The boy with him to Chios, and there sell him : 
Another hoped he'd take him to Clazomenss ; 
A third was all for Ephesus ; a fourth 
Preferred Abydus on the Hellespont : 
And all these places in his way did lie. 

But concerning the people of Abydus, Antipho, in reply to 
the attacks of Alcibiades, speaks as follows : — " After you had 
been considered by your guardians old enough to be your own 
master, you, receiving your property from their hands, went 
away by sea to Abydus, — ^not for the purpose of transacting 
any private business of your own, nor on account of any 
commission of the state respecting any public rights of hos- 
pitality ; but, led only by your own lawless and intemperate 
disposition, to learn lascivious habits and actions from the 
women at Abydus, in order that you might be able to put 
them in practice during the remainder of your life." 

29. The Magnesians also, who lived on the banks of the 
Mseander, were undone because they indulged in too much 
luxury, as Callinus relates in his Elegies; and Archilochus 
confirms this : for the city of Magnesia was taken by the 
Ephesians. And concerning these same Ephesians, Demo- 
critus, who was himself an Ephesian, speaks in the first book 
of his treatise on the Temple of Diana at Ephesus; where, 
relating their excessive effeminacy, and the dyed garments 
i¥hich they used to wear, he uses these expressions : — " And 
as for the violet and purple robes of the lonians, and their 
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saffiron garments, embroidered with round figures, those are 
known to every one ; and the caps which they wear on their 
head^ are in like manner embroidered with figures of animals. 
They wear also garments called sarapes, of yellow, or scarlet, 
or white, and some even of purple : and they wear also long 
robes called calasires, of Corinthian workmanship ; and some 
of these are purple, and some violet-coloured, and some hya- 
cinth-coloured ; and one may also see some which are of a 
fiery red, and others which are of a sea-green colour. There 
are also Persian calasires, which are the most beautiful of all. 
And one may see also,'* continues Democritus, " the garments 
which they call actsBse ; and the actsea is the most costly of 
all the Persian articles of dress : and this actaea is woven for 
the sake of fineness and of strength, and it is ornamented all 
over with golden millet-grains ; and aU the millet-grains have 
knots of purple thread passing through the middle, to fasten 
them inside the garment." And he says that the Ephesians 
use all these things, being wholly devoted to luxury^ 

30. But Duris, speaking concerning the luxury of the 
Samians, quotes the poems of Asius, to prove that they used 
to wear armlets on their arms; and that, when celebrating 
the festival of the Hersea, they used to go about with their 
hair carefully combed down over the back of their head and 
over their shoulders ; and he says that this is proved to have 
been their regular practice by this proverb — " To go, like a 
worshipper of Juno, with his hair braided." 

Now the verses of Asius run as follows : — 

And they march'd, with carefully comh'd hair 

To the most holy spot of Juno's temple, 

Clad in magnificent robes, whose snow-white folds 

Beach'd to the ground of the extensive earth. 

And golden knobs on them like grasshoppers, 

And golden chaplets loosely held their luiir, 

Gracefully waving in the genial breeze ; 

And on Uieir arms were armlets, highly wrought^ 

and sung 

The praises of the mighty warrior. 

But Heraclides of Pontusf, in his treatise on Pleasure, says 
that the Samians, being most extravagantly luxurious, de- 
stroyed the city, out of their meanness to one another, as 
effectually as the Sybarites destroyed theirs. 
^ 31. But the Colophonians (as Phylarchus saya), who ori^ 
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ginally adopted a very rigid course of life, when, in conse- 
quence of the alliance and friendship which they formed with 
the Lydians, they began to give way to luxury, used to go 
into public with their hair adorned with golden ornaments, as 
Xenophanes tells us — 

They learnt all sorts of useless foolishness 

From the eflfeminate Lydians, while they 
Were held in bondage to sharp tyranny. 
They went into the forum richly clad 
In purple garments, in numerous companies, 

Whose strength was not less than a thousand men. 
Boasting of hair luxuriously dress'd, 

Dripping with costly and sweet-smelling oils. 

* And to such a degree did they carry their dissoluteness and 

their imseemly drunkenness, that some of them ne'ver once 

saw the sun either rise or set ; and they passed a law, which 

continued even to our time, that the female fiuteplayers and 

female harpers, and all such musicians and singers, should 

receive pay from daybreak to midday, and until the lamps 

were lighted; but after that they set aside the rest of the 

night to get dnmk in. And Theopompus, in the fifteenth 

book of his History, says, "that a thousand men of that 

city used to walk about the city, wearing purple garments, 

which was at that time a colour rare even among kings, and 

greatly sought after; for purple was constantly sold for its 

weight in silver. And so, owing to these practices, they fell 

omder the power of tyrants, and became torn by factions, and 

so were undone with their country." And Diogenes the 

Babylonian gave the same account of them, in the first book 

of his Laws. And Antiphanes, speaking generally of the 

luxury of all the lonians, has the following lines in his 

Dodona : — 

Say, from what country do you come, what land 
Call you your homel Is this a delicate 
Luxurious band of long and soft-robed men 
Prom cities of Ionia that here approaches? 

And Theophrastus, in his essay on Pleasure, says that the 
lonians, on account of the extraordinary height to which they 
carried their luxury^ gave rise to what is now known as the 
golden proverb. 

32. And Theopompus, in the eighth book of his History of 
the Affairs of Philip, says that some of those tribes which live 
on the searcoast axe exceedingly luxurious in their manner of 
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living. But about the Byzantians and Chalcedonians, the 
same Theopompus makes the following statement: — "But 
the Byzantiang, because they had been governed a long time 
by a democracy, and because their city was so situated as to 
be a kind of mart, and because the whole people spent the 
whole of their time in the market-place and about the har- 
bour, were very intemperate, and in the constant habit of 
feasting and drinking at the wine-sellers'. But the Chalce- 
donians, before they became members of the same city with 
them, were men who at all times cultivated better habits and 
principles of life ; but after they had tasted of the democracy 
of the Byzantians, they fell into ruinous luxury, and, from 
having been most temperate and moderate in their daily life, 
they became a nation of hard drinkers, and very extrava- 
gant." And, in the twenty-first book of the History of the 
Afiairs of Philip, he says that the nation of the Umbrians 
(and that is a tribe which lives on the shores of the Hadriatic) 
was exceedingly devoted to luxury, and lived in a manner 
very like the Lydians, and had a fertile coxmtry, owing to 
which they advanced in prosperity. 

33. But speaking about the Thessalians, in his fourth book, 
he says that "they spend all their time among dancing 
women and flute-playing women, and some spend all the day 
in dice and drinking, and similar pastimes ; and they are 
more anxious how they may display their tables loaded with 
all kinds of food, than how they may exhibit a regular and 
orderly Ufe. But the Pharsalians," says he, " are of all men 
the most indolent and the most extravagant" And the Thes- 
salians are confessed (as Critias says) to be the most extrava- 
gant of all the Greeks, both in their way of living and in their 
apparel ; which was a reason why they conducted the Persians 
into Greece, desiring to copy their luxury and expense. 

But concerning the iEtolians, Polybius tells us, in the 
thirteenth book of his History, that on account of their con- 
tinual wars, and the extravagance of their lives, they became 
involved in debt. And Agatharchides, in the twelfth book of 
his Histories, says — " The iEtolians are so much the more 
ready to encounter death, in proportion as they seek to live 
extravagantly and with greater prodigality than any other 
nation." 

34, But the Sicilians, and especially the Syiaousans, are 
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very notorious for their luxury; as Aristophanes also tells ns, 
in his DaitaleiSy where he says — 

But afler that I sent you, yoa did not 
Learn this at all ; bat only leamt to drink. 
And dng loose songs at Syracnsan feasts. 
And how to'share in Sybaritic banquets. 
And to drink Chian wine in Spartan cups. 

But Plato, in his Epistles, says — " It was with this inten- 
tion that I went to Italy and Sicily, when I paid my first 
visit there. But when I got there, the way of life that 
I found there was not at all pleasing to me ; for twice in 
the day they eat to satiety, and they never sleep alone at 
night; and they indulge also in all other such practices 
as naturally follow on such habits : for, after such habits as 
these, no man in all the world, who has been bred up in them 
from his youth, can possibly turn out sensible; and as for 
being temperate and virtuous, that none of them ever think 
of And in the third book of his Polity he writes as fol- 
lows : — " It seems to me, my friend, that you do not approve 
of the Syracusan tables, and the Sicilian variety of dishes ; 
and you do not approve either of men, who wish to preserve 
a vigorous constitution, devoting themselves to Corinthian 
mistresses; nor do you much admire the delicacy which is 
Qsoally attributed to Athenian sweetmeats. 

35. But Posidonius, in the sixteenth book of his Histories, 
speaking of the cities in Syria, and saying how luxurious they 
were, writes as follows : — '' The inhabitants of the towns, on 
account of the great fertility of the land, used to derive great 
revenues from their estates, and after their labours for neces- 
sary things used to celebrate frequent entertainments, at 
which they feasted incessantly, using their gymnasia for 
baths, and anointing themselves with very costly oils and per- 
fames; and they passed all their time in their ypofi/mrtM^ for 
that was the name which they gave to their public banquet- 
ing-rooms, as if they had been their own private houses; and 
the greater part of the day they remained in them, filling 
their bellies with meat and drink, so as even to carry away a 
good deal to eat at home ; and they delighted their ears with 
the music of a noisy lyre, so that whole cities resounded 
with such noisdb^" But Agatharchides, in the thirty-fifth book 
of his Ai&irs of Europe, says — " The Arycandians of Lycia, 
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b^Hg neig^bouTB of the Limyres^ having got involyed in 
dabtj ou account of the intemperance and extravagance of 
their way of living, and, by reason of their indolence and 
dtJVotion to pleasure, being unable to discharge their debts, 
placed all their hopes on Mithridates, thinking that he would 
reward them with a general abolition of debts.** And, in his 
thirty-first book, he says that the Zacynthians were inex- 
perienced iu war, because they were accustomed to live in 
eaae and opulence. 

36, And Polybius, in his seventh book, says, that the in- 
habitants of Capua in Campania, having become exceedingly 
rich through the excellence of their soil, fell into habits of 
luxury and extravagance, exceeding all that is reported of the 
inhabitants of Crotona or Sybaris. " Accordingly," says he, 
^Hheyj not being able to bear their present prosperity, called in 
JJanuibftl, owing to which act they afterwards suffered intole- 
rii,b}e calamities at the hands of the Romans. But the people 
uf l^etelia, who kept the pronjises which they had made to the 
JiomauSi behaved with such resolution and fortitude when 
})e»ieged by Hannibal, that they did not surrender till they 
}4ad w^tm all the hides which there were in the city, and the 
havk and young branches of all the trees which grew in tha 
(ijty, and till they had endured a siege for eleven months, 
with put my one coming to their assistance; and they did not 
^von then surrender without the permission of the Romans." 

UT, And Phylarohus, in the eleventh book of his History^ 
my^ that ^Hohylus says that the Curetes derived their nama 
frum their luxurious Imbits — 

j^n4 Uifiir luxurloui curli, like a fond gir\\ 
Un wUitih »auuunt tbey call'd him Kovp^esA 

And Atfiltliow in his Thyestes says, that "the suitors who 
tium'tttd Uiti daughter of Pronax came sumptuously dressed 
iu »Ul utl^er poiwtii, and also with very long, carefully dressed 
hail'. Aud whew tbey failed iu obtaining her haijd— 

M UtMt {my tU«y) wo out and dress'd our hair, 

Ti) Utt sii 0vi4tmu0 of our luxury, 

A lovely action of a cheerful mind; 

Aud (hence we gain'd the glory of a name, — 

To be Koii^ilfM, from our well-cut (Ko^pifMs) hair " 
And the people of Cumo) in Italy, as Hyperochus tells us, or 
whoever else it was who wrote the History. <5f Cum» which 
' From Hfifm, to cat and dress the hair. 
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18 attributed to him, wore golden brocaded garments all day,- 
and robes embroidered with flowers ; and used to go to the 
fields with their wives, riding in chariots. — And this is what 
I have to say about the luxury of nations and cities. 

38. But of individual instances I have heard the following 
stories : — Ctesias, in the third book of his History of Persia^ 
says, that all those who were ever kings in AJsia devoted 
themselves mainly to luxury; and above all of them, Ninyas 
did so, the son of Ninus and Semiramis. He, therefore, 
remaining in-doors smd living luxuriously, was never seen by 
any one, except by his eunuchs and by lus own women. 

And another king of this sort was Sardanapalus, whom 
some call the son of Anacyndaraxes, and others the son of 
Anabaxarus. And so, when Arbaces, who was one of the 
generals under him, a Mede by birth, endeavoured to manage, 
by the assistance of one of the eunuchs, whose name was 
Sparamizus, to see Sardanapalus; and when he with diffi- 
culty prevailed upon him, with the consent of the king 
himseli^ — when the Mede entered and saw him, painted with 
vermilion and adorned like a woman, sitting among his cou- 
cubines carding purple wool, and sitting among them with his 
feet up, wearing a voman's robe, and with his be£u*d carefully 
scraped, and his face smoothed with pumice-stone (for he was 
whiter than milk, and pencilled under his eyes and eyebrows; 
and when he saw Arbaces, he was just putting a little more 
white imder his eyes), most historians, among whom Duri& 
is one, relate that Arbaces, being indignant at his countrymen 
being ruled over by such a monarch as that, stabbed him and 
slew him. But Ctesias says that he went to war with him, 
and collected a great army, and then that Sardanapalus^ 
being dethroned by Arbaces, died, burning himself alive in 
his palace, having heaped up a funeral pile four plethra in 
extent, on which he placed a hundred and fifty golden couches, 
and a corresponding number of tables, these, too, being all 
made of gold. And he also erected on the funeral pile a 
chamber a hundred feet long, made of wood; and in it he 
had couches spread, and there he himself lay down with his 
wife, and his concubines lay on other couches around. For he 
had sent on his three sons and his daughters, when he saw 
that his affairs were getting in a dangerous state, to Nineveh, 
to the king of that cit^, giving them three thousand talents 
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of gold. And he made the roof of this apartment of large 
stout beams, and then all the walls of it he made of numerous 
thick planks, so that it was impossible to escape out of it. 
And in it he placed ten millions of talents of gold, and a 
himdred millions of talents of silver, and robes, and purple 
garments, and every kind of apparel imaginable. And after 
that he bade the slaves set fire to the pile ; and it was fifteen 
days burning. And those who saw the smoke wondered, and 
thought that he was celebrating a great sacrifice; but the 
eimuchs alone knew what was really being done. And in 
this way Sardanapalus, who had spent his life in extraordi- 
nary luxury, died with as much magnanimity as possible. 

39. But Clearchus, relating the history of the king of 
Persia, says that — " in a very prudent manner he proposed 
prizes for any one who could invent any delicious food. For 
this is what^ I imagine, is meant by the brains of Jupiter 
and the king. On which account," continues he, "Sardanapa- 
lus was the most happy of all monarchs, who during his whole 
life preferred enjoyment to everything else, and who, even 
after his death, shows by his fingers, in the figure carved on 
his tomb, how much ridicule all human affairs deserve, being 

not worth the snap of his fingers which he makes 

anxiety about other things." 

However, Sardanapalus does not appear to have lived all 

his life in entire inaction; for the inscription on his tomb 

says — 

Sardanapalus 
The king, and son of Anacyndaraxes, 
In one day built Anchiale and Tarsus ; 
But now he's dead. 

And Amyntas, in the third book of his Account of the Posts, 
says that at Nineveh there is a very high mound, which 
Cyrus levelled with the ground when he besieged the city, and 
raised another mound against the city ; and that this mound 
was said to have been erected by Sardanapalus the son of King 
Ninus ; and that on it there was said to be inscribed, on a 
marble pillar and in Chaldaic characters, the following in- 
scription, which Chserilus translated into Greek, and reduced 
to metre. And the inscription is as follows — 

I was the king, and while I lived on earth, 
And saw the bright rays of the genial sun, 
1 ate and drank and loved ; and knew full well 
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The time that men do liye on earth was briefy 
And liable to many Budden changes, 
BeyerseA, and calamities. Now others 
Will have th* enjoyment of my Inxuiies, 
Which I do leave behind me. For these ressons 
I never ceased one single day from pleasure. 

But Clitarchus, in the fourth book of his History of Alexander, 
says that Sardanapalus died of old age after he had lost 
the sovereignty over the Syrians. And Aristobulus says — 
" In Anchiale, which was built by Sardanapalus, did Alex- 
ander, when he was on his expedition against the Persians, 
pitch his camp. And at no great distance was the monument 
of Sardanapalus, on which there was a marble figure putting 
together the fingers of its right hand, as if it were giving 
a fillip. And there was on it the following inscription in 

Assyrian characters — 

Sardanapalus 
The king, and son of Anacyndarases, 
In one day boilt Anchiale and Tarsus. 
Eat, drink, and love ; the rest's not worth e*en this, — 

by ''this" meaning the fillip he was giving with his fingers. 

40. But Sardanapalus was not the only king who was very 
luxurious, but so was also Androcotus the Phrygian. For he 
also used to wear a robe embroidered with flowers; and to 
adorn himself more superbly than a woman, as Mnaseas 
relates, in the third book of his History of Europe. But 
CHearchus, in the fifth book of his Lives, says that Sagaus the 
king of the Mariandyni used, out of luxm y, to eat, till he 
arrived at old age, out of his nurse's mouth, that he might not 
have the trouble of chewing his own food; and that he never 
put his hand lower than his navel; on which account Aris- 
totle, laughing at Xenocrates the Chalcedonian, for a similar 
preposterous piece of laziness, says — 

His hands are clean, but sure his mind is not. 
And Ctesias relates that Annarus, a lieutenant of the king of 
Persia, and governor of Babylon, wore the entire dress and 
ornaments of a woman; and though he was only a slave of 
the king, there used to come into the room while he was at 
sapper a hundred and fifty women playing the lyre and 
singing. And they played and sang all the time that he was 
eating. And Phcenix of Colophon, the poet, speaking of 
Kinus, in the first book of his Iambics, fiays— 
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;w* ^*''»^ ^*'^ many courtesans 
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^ / \»i *aUv^i^>"»h of skill in which 

^^'...y*.:* ^'»*^ ***'* *''"'"tinds; and with 

^^, ^i^Niil \»l' hiM time. He then, 
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delightiiig in sodi a life as this, and being bj nature a slaye 
to iu8 passions, was also espeoiall j urged on by rivalry with 
Niooclea. For he and Nicocles were always rivalling one 
another; each of them devoted all his attention to living 
more luxuriously and pleasantly than the other. And so 
thej carried their emulation to such a height, as we have 
iieard, that when either of them heard from his visitors what 
ym the furniture of the other's house, and how great was the 
eipense gone to by the other for any sacrifioe, he immediately 
set to woiiL to surpass him in such things. And they were 
anxious to appear to all men prosperous and deserving of 
envy. Not but what neither of them continued prosperous 
throughout the whole of their lives, but were both of them 
destroyed by violent deaths.*' 

And Anaximenes, in his book entitled the Reverses of 
Kings, giving the same account of Straton^ says that he was 
alwa^ endeavouring to rival Nicocles, who was the king of 
Salamis in Cyprus, and who was exceedingly devoted to luxury 
and debauchery, and that they both came to a violent end. 

42. And in the first book of his History of the Affidrs of 
Philip, Theopompus, speaking of Philip, says — " And on the 
third day he comes to Onocarsis, which was a strong place in 
Thrace, having a large grove kept in beautiful order, and full 
of every resource for living pleasantly, especially during the 
summer. For it was one of the places which had been 
especially selected by Cotys, who, of all the kings that ever 
lived in Thrace, was the most eager in his pursuit of pleasure 
and luxury. And going round cdl the coimtry, wherever he 
saw any place shaded with trees and well watered with 
springs, he made it into a banqueting place. And going 
to them whenever he chose, he used to celebrate sacrifices to 
the Gods, and there he would stay with his lieutenants, being 
a very happy and enviable man, until he took it into his 
head to blaspheme Minerva, and to treat her with contempt." 
And the historian goes on to say, that Cotys once prepared 
a feast, as if Minerva had married him; and prepared a 
bedchamber for her, and then, in a state of intoxi^ddon, 
he waited for the goddess. And being already totally 
out of his mind, he sent one of his body-guards to see 
whether the goddsss had arrived at the bedchamber. And 
when he cazx^ there^ and went back and reported that 

3i2 



there was nobody tbere, he shot him and kiUed him. And 
he treated a seeond ia tho earae way, until a third went, 
and on his return told him that the goddees had been a 
long time waiting for him. And thie king, being once 
jealous of his wife, cut her up with his own hands, beginning 
at her legs. 

43. But in the thirteenth book of his History of the 
Affaire of Philip, speaking of Chabrias the Athenian, he saya 
— " But he was unable to hve ia the city, partly on account 
of his intemperance, and partly because of the eitravagauk 
habits of his daily life, and partly because of the Athenians. 
For they are always unfavourable to eminent men; on which 
account their most illustrious citizens preferred to live out of 
the city. For instance, Iphicrateslived in Thrace, and Conon in 
Cyprus, and Timotheua in Lesbos, and Chares at Sigeum, and 
Clmbrias himself in Egypt." And about Chares he says, in 
hifl forty- fifth book — "But Chares was a slow and stupid man, 
and one wholly devoted to pleasure. And even when he was 
engaged in his military expeditions, he used to take about 
■with him female flute-players, and female harp-players, and a. 
lot of common courtesans. And of the money which was 
contributed for the purposes of the war, some he expended on 
this sort of prottigacy, and some he left behind at Athens, to 
be distributed among the orators and those who propose 
decrees, and on those private individuals who had actions 
depending. And for all tt"'" the Athenian populace was so 
iar from being indignant, that for this very reason he became 
more popular than any other citizen; and naturally too ; for 
they all lived in this manner, that theii- young men spent 
all their time among flute-players and courtesans ; and those 
who were a little older than they, devoted themselves to 
gambling, and profligacy of that sort; and the whole people 
spent more money on its public banquets and enteitain- 
ments than oa the provision necessary for the well-doing of 
the state. 

But in the work of Theopompua, entitled, " Concerning the 
Monej of which the Temple at Delphi was pillaged," he 
says — "Chares the Atheuian got siity tajents by means of 
Lyeander. And with tiiia money he gave a banquet to the 
Athenians in the market-place, celehrating a triumphal sacri- 
fice in honour of their victory gained in the battle which 
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took place against the foreign troops of Philip." And these 
troops "were commanded by Adseus, snmamed the Cock, con- 
cerning whom Heraclides the comic poet speaks in the follow- 
ing manner — 

Bat when he caught the danghill cock of Philip 
Crowing too early in the mom, and straying, 
He kill'd him ; lor he had not got his crest on. 
And having kill'd this one, then Chares gave 
A splendid banquet to the Athenian people ; 
So Uberai and magnificent was he. 

And Duris gives the same account. 

44. But Idomeneus tells us that the Pisistratidse also, 
Hippias and Hipparchus, instituted banquets and enter- 
tainments; on which account they had a vast quantity of 
horses and other articles of luxury. And this it was that 
made their government so oppressive. And yet their fEither, 
Pisistratus, had been a moderate man in his pleasures, so that 
he never stationed guards in his fortified places, nor in his 
gardens^ as Theopompus relates in his twenty-first book, but 
let any one who chose come in and enjoy them, and-take 
whatever he pleased. And Cimon afterwards adopted the 
same conduct, in imitation of Pisistratus. And Theopompus 
mentions Cimon in the tenth book of his History of the 
AfiGsdrs of Philip, saying — " Cimon the Athenian never placed 
any one in his fields or gardens to protect the fruit, in order 
that any of the citizens who chose might go in and pick the 
fruit, and take whatever they wanted in those places. And 
besides this^ he opened his house to every one^ and made 
a daily practice of providing a plain meal for a great number 
of people; and all the poor Athenians who came that way 
might enter and partake of it. He also paid great atteuti n 
to all those who from day to day came to ask something of 
him; and they say that he used always to take about with 
him one or two young men bearing bags of money. And he 
ordered them to give money to whoever came to him to ask 
anything of him. And they say that he also often con- 
tributed towards the expense of funerals. And this too is a 
thing that he often did ; whenever he met any citizen badly 
clad, he used to order one of the young men who were follow- 
ing him to change cloaks with him. And so by all these 
means he acquired a high reputation^ and was the first of all 
the citizens.** 
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But Pudstrattn was in many respecta very oppressive ; and 
some say that that statue of Bacchus which there is at Athens 
was made in his likeness. 

4:5. And Heraclides of Pontus, in his treatise on Pleasure, 
says that Pericles, nicknamed the Olympian, after he got rid of 
his wife out of his house, and devoted lumself to a life of plea- 
sure, lived with Aspasia, the courtesan from Megara, and spent 
the greater part of his substance on her. And Themistocles,, 
when the Athenians were not yet in such a state of intoxica- 
tion, and had not yet begun to use courtesans, openly filled 
a chariot with prostitutes, and drove early in the morning 
through the Ceramicus when it was full. But Idomeneus has 
made this statement in an ambiguous manner, so as to leave 
it uncertain whether he means that he harnessed the prosti- 
tutes in his chariot like horses, or merely that he made them 
mount his four-horsed chariot. And Possis, in the third book 
of his History of the Affairs of Magnesia, says, that Themis- 
tocles, having been invested with a crowned magistracy in 
Magnesia, sacrificed to Minerva, and called the festival the 
PanathensBa. And he sacrificed also to Dionysius Choopote^ 
and celebrated the festival of the Choeis there. But Clearehu% 
in the first book of his treatise on Friendship, says that The- 
mistocles had a triclinium of great beauty made for him, aiid 
said that he should be quite contented if he could fill that 
with friends. 

46. And Chamaeleon of Pontus, in his Essay on AnacrecH), 
having quoted these lines — 

And Periphoretos Artemoik 

Is loved by golden-hair'd Eurypylo, 

says that Artemo derived this nickname from living luxu- 
riously, and being carried about (Trcpi^cpccr^at) on a couch. 
For Anacreou says that he had been previously very poor, and 
then became on a sudden very luxurious, in the following 
verses — 

Having before a poor berberinm cloak, 

And scanty cap, and his poor ears 

With wooden earrings decorated, 

And wearing round his ribs a newljobovi^ 

Raw ox-hide, fitter for a case 

For an old-faahion'd shield, this wretch 

Artemon, who long hss lived 

With bakers' women, and the lowart of the law, 

Now having found a new style of life. 
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Often tliriste his uttk into the yoke, 

Or beneath the spear doth crouch ; 

And many a weai he can display, 

Hark'd on his back with well -deserved Bconrge ; 

And well plndc'd ai to hair and beard. 

But now he mounts his ohariot, he the son 

Of Cyca^ and his golden earrings wears ; 

And like a woman bears 

An iTory parasol o'er^iis delicate head. 

47. Bat Saijrus, speaking of the beautiful Aldbiades, mjn, 
— ^ It is Bftid tiiat when he was in Ionia, he was more luxurious 
than the Icmians themselves. And when he was in Thebes 
he trained himself and practised gymnastic exercises, being 
moare of a Bosotian tiian the Thebans themselves. And in 
Thessaly he loved horses and drove chariots; being fonder of 
hcHses than the Aleuade : and at Sparta he practised courage 
and fortitude, and surpassed the Lacedsomonians themselves. 
And again, in Thrace he out-drank even the Thracians them- 
selves. And once wishing to tempt his wife, he sent her a 
thousand Darics in another man's name : and being exceed- 
ingly beautiful in his person, he cherished his hair the greater 
part of his life, and used to wear an extraordinary kind of 
shoe, which is called Alcibias from him. And whenever ho 
was a choregiis, he made a procession clad in a purple robe; 
and going into the theatre he was admired not only by the 
men, but also by the women : on which account Antisthenes, 
the pupil of Socrates, who often had seen Alcibiades, speaks of 
him as a powerful and manly man, and impatient of restraint, 
and audacious,, and exceedingly beautify through all his life. 

" And whenever he went on a journey he used four of the 
allied cities as his maid-servants. Fojr ^e Epbeaians used to 
put up a Persian tent for him; and the Chians used to find 
him food for his horses ; and the people of Cyzicus supplied 
him with victims for his sacrifices and banquets; and tJie 
Lesbians gave him wine, and eveiTthing else which he wanted 
for his daily food. And when he came to Athens from 
Olympiay he offered np two pictures, the work of Aglaophon : 
one of which represented the priestesses of Olympia and 
Delphi crowning him ; and in the other Nemea was sitting, 
and Alcibiades on her knees, appearing more beautiful ihui 
any of the women. And even when oil military expeditions 
he wished to appear beautiM; accordingly he had^ a shield 
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49. But after his banishment, having made the Athenians 

masters of the Hellespont, and having taken more than five 

thousand Peloponnesians prisoners, he sent them to Athens; 

and after this, returning to his country, he crowned the Attic 

triremes with branches, and mitres, and fillets. And £ELsteu« 

ing to his own vessels a quantity of ships which he had taken, 

with their beaks broken oflF, to the number of two himdred, 

and conveying also transports full of Lacedsemonian and 

Peloponnesian spoils and arms, he sailed into the Pirseus : and 

the trireme in which he himself was, ran up to the very bars 

of the Pirseus with purple sails; and when it got inside the 

harbour, and when the rowers took their oars, Chrysogonus 

played on a flute the trieric air, clad in a Persian robe, and 

Callippides the tragedian, clad in a theatrical dress, gave the 

word to the rowers. On ficcount of which some one said 

with great wit — " Sparta could never have endured two 

Lysanders, nor Athens two Alcibiadeses.** But Alcibiades was 

imitating the Medism of Pausanias, and when he was staying 

with Phamabazus, he put on a Persian robe, and learnt the 

Persian language, as Themistocles had done. 

50. And Duris says, in the twenty-second book of his His- 
tory, — " Pausanias, the king of Lacedeemon, having laid aside 
the national cloak of Lacedsemon, adopted the Persian dress. 
And Dionysius, the tyrant of Sicily, adopted a theatrical robe 
and a golden tragic crown with a clasp. And Alexander, when 
he became master of Asia, also adopted the Persian dress. But 
Demetrius outdid them all ; for the very shoes which he wore 
he had made in a most costly manner ; for in its form it was 
a kind of buskin, made of most expensive purple wool; and 
on this the makers wove a great deal of golden embroidery, 
both before and behind ; and his cloak was of a brilliant tawny 
coloiu" ; and, in short, a representation of the heavens was woven 
into it, having the stars and twelve signs of the Zodiac all 
wrought in gold ; and his head-band was spangled all over with 
gold, binding on a purple broad-brimmed hat in such a manner 
that the outer fringes hung down the back. And when the 
Demetrian festival was celebrated at Athens, Demetrius him- 
self was painted on the proscenium, sitting on the world." 
And Nymphis of Heraclea, in the sixth book of his treatise 
on his Country, says — " Pausanias, who defeated Mardonius 
(it Platsea^ having transgressed the laws of Sparta, and given 
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IP "^ 'pnift. wiMn ata i iu g ixnr Byxantdiiin, dared to 

xanrocua oa dw hraaen goblet which is there con- 

. ^ an g^oiai^ wfaoae temple is at the entrance of the 

w»i sw ^bfec is in existence to this day,) as if he 

-lAUisuea. it himself; patting this inscription on it, for- 

ar auxaaif chztKigh his luxury and arrogance — 

Si*Mnrw» the gtaend of broad Greece, 

Oiiwni this goblet to the royal Nepione, 
A, at auaoriaL of hia deathless \'aloiir« 

Hera la tho Euxine sea. He was by birth 
Jl S^MTtaiu and Cleombrotns's son, 

^^^nukij: from the ancient race of Hercalea." 

31,** Fharax the Lactid»monian also indulged himself in 
^uxttrv.'^aft Theopompus tells us in the fourteenth book of his 
H iKv'nr^ ^ and he abandoned himself to pleasure in so disso- 
lute ;Mid uunwtmined a manner, that by reason of his intern- 
MMUkce he was much ofteuer takm for a Sicilian, than for a 
^^^rtattt by reason of his country * And in his fifiy-second 
Vvk h^ «ay« that '' Archidamus the Lacedemonian, haying 
abAiKK>n«\l hi* national cusioms* adopted foreign and effemi- 
tutv> lubits : s\> that h« could not endure ihe way of life 
whK»K ^^xi»t^\l iu hi* own country, but was always, by reason 
rf his itUvm^H^raiKV. anxious to hT© ia foreign countries. And 
wh^r»\ ih«i Tarxnitiiw st»ut aa embassy about an alliance, he 
tnw auxivnw to cv^ oui wuh lh«««» *" ally; and being there, 
♦iKl h^viu^* Kvu sUiu iu tb# i««lH) was not thought worthy 

^Vt UKM\VV tv^ the OU^ftUV tV* •* •ir^Lvt ^f l.ta Wiof«^-^ 

w ^;^l-'-. u;tw •j^^^ 

IMI \H:uUhos ^v;« :he k«jr« ^ ^e men of his time in 
Ov^>«^ Hud thAt ho **T^attd veiy handsome. And 
Kixurv ; and ho was *,^ Ji^ twenty-second book, that 
iN,^ *H\uo h\stoi:au t^;*J% |W«t. the most admirable of 
|\xMo«vv tho Nvvud. 'f^y^'^^d accomplished of men, 
l^*t V»^^^^^^^ s^;*'^ ^^^\ ^^^JTSaWn uund by his unseasonable 

♦\>^\ ^^^*^^ »*»*^^^ ^^^^^ ^^ ^^i^imi ^HWH afflicted by the gout 

\ \\\y\ ow*NS ^^'f^^ 1^ f^\i a littlo bdttor, and saw 

*^^ m^)^\y>' dn\^* '^^^*''^V!2Ji%*» K(*.y|'ti*ii>H dining by the 




i^^ m^)^\y>' dn\^» whon *;^ ^„^ ,^„y, „ ^ ^j ^^ 

ll^v^^h hi" xs-uuU^w ^^jT^iiill mignt' \w timt thuy had, and 
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lying at random on the sand, *^ wretched man {hat I am,** 
said he, " that I am not one of those men !* 

52. Now Oallias and his flatterers we have already suffi- 
ciently mentioned. But since Heraclides of Pontus, in his 
tz^atise on Pleasures, speaks of him, we will return to the 
subject and quote what he says : — " When first the Persians 
made an expedition against Gi-eece, there was, as they say, an 
Eretrian of the name of Diomnestus, who became master of 
all the treasures of the general; for he happened to have 
pitched his tent in his field, and to have put his money away 
in some room of his house. But when the Persians were aU 
destroyed, then Diomnestus took the money without any one 
being aware of it ; but when the king of Persia sent an army 
into Eretria the second time, ordering his generals utterly to 
destroy the city, then, as was natural, all who were at all well 
ofif carried away their treasures. Accordingly those of the 
femily of Diomnestus who were left, secretly removed their 
money to Athens, to the house of Hipponicus, the son of 
Callias, who was sumamed Ammon ; and when all the Eretrians 
had been driven out of their city by the Persians, this fiamily 
remained still in possession of their wealth, which was great. So 
Hipponicus, who was the son of that man who had originally 
received the deposit, begged the Athenians to grant him a place 
in the Acropolis, where he might construct a room to store 
up all this money in, saying that it was not safe for such vast 
sums to remain in a private house. And the Athenians did 
grant him such a place ; but afterwards, he, being warned 
against such a step by his Mends, changed his mind. 

''Callias, therefore, became the master of all this money, and 
lived a life of pleasure, (for what limit was there to the 
flatterers who surrounded him, or to the troops of com- 
panions who were always about him) and what extravagance 
was there which he did not think nothing of?) However, his 
voluptuous life afterwards reduced him so low, that he was 
compelled to pass the rest of his life with one barbarian old 
woman for a servant, and he was in want of actual daily 
necessaries, and so he died. 

'^ But who was it who got rid of the riches of Nicias of 
Pei^gasa, or of Ischomachus) was it not Autoclees and Epi* 
dees, who preferred living with one another, and who con- 
sidered everything second to pleasure) and after they had 
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Satrabates the satrap, feasted all the soldiers. . . . . '^ But 
when a great multitude was collected to see the spectacle,** 
says Ephippus, " there were on a sudden some arrogant pro- 
clamations published, more insolent even than Persian arro- 
gance was wont to dictate. For, as different people were 
publishing different proclamations, and proposing to make 
Alexander large presents, which they called crowns, one of 
the keepers of his armoury, going beyond all previous flattery, 
having previously arranged the matter with Alexander, or- 
dered the herald to proclaim that Gcrgos, the keeper of the 
armoury, presents Alexander, the son of Ammon, with three 
thousand pieces of gold ; and will also present him, when he 
lays siege to Athens, with ten thousand complete suits of 
armour, and with an equal number of catapults and all 
weapons required for the war. 

54. And Chares, in the tenth book of his History of Alex- 
ander, says — " When he took Darius prisoner, he celebrated a 
marriage-feast for himself and his companions, having had 
ninety-two bedchambers prepared in the same place. There 
was a house built capable of containing a hundred couches ; 
and in it every couch was adorned with wedding parapher- 
nalia to the value of twenty minse, and was made of silver 
itself; but his own bed had golden feet. And he also invited 
to the banquet which he gave, all his own private friends, 
and those he arranged opposite to himself and the other 
bridegrooms ; and his forces also belonging to the army 
and navy, and all the ambassadors which were present, and 
all the other strangers who were staying at his court. 
And the apartment was furnished in the most costly and 
magnificent manner, with simiptuous garments and cloths, 
and beneath them were other cloths of purple, and scarlet, 
and gold. And, for the sake of solidity, pillars supported the 
tent, each twenty cubits long, plated all over with gold and 
silver, and inlaid with precious stones ; and all around these 
were spread costly curtains embroidered with figures of ani- 
mals, and with gold, having gold and silver curtain-rods. 
And the circumference of the court was four stadia. And 
the banquet took place, beginning at the sound of a trumpet, 
at that marriage feast, and on other occasions whenever 
the king offered a solemn sacrifice^ so that all the army 
knew it. 
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And a great num- 
-•^— »»-:-=5" ici -.^-ii rr.*:::^? contributions to 
• z^ •: -a* li'.ias rr-.^vs did sa And there 
■-- - • -iTr vT^irrt .vc-zrvrs — Scymnus of Taren- 
-=. ^— ~ r.. .25; -r*- - ?9*^-Lt2Ss;- iZ'i Hcriciitus of Mitylene; 
^TLT -. -=L -5* --i.i> . 7 -"^= r.:=- :ie rhapaodist, exhibited 
. ' -^ . "•■.'- a^i-i i^ -iirT-rliTvrsw wiio played without 

s^-_ .^^ — —,:-..> . VALT^Ti^tf. izi Arjsconymus the Athe- 
-i . .^r*^ ijL -.-: ~.'> .■^-^- r,ui:- A~«i Heraclitus the Ta- 
-- rr -'u •--. - i:* terv. i^xvciTanvir:^: himsielf wiA his 
* .-. -^-^^ "^ ... v^>.\vrirc* liiK? I-ffcua- And of flute- 
1^ -re's- ^-. - -V ■:^,*. ;•: ^-.11 s^'K,;. -zcre wre rresent Dionysius 
, -..---v. -.T*^ ^r« - -.x -A\-. :»>.:,;'. -x-c;;;. Am of ether flute- 
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..•.-.^^Bf^ v, -. .^^ :**'r* -t-.i: i&. C^pcesias^ Diophantus. 
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> * - • ■•...■. i^.; %.-.ac:::. TTi«tr« was 
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luxury. And one of them was a man named Agnon, who 
used to wear golden studs in his sandals and shoea And 
Cleitus, who was sumamed The White, whenever he was 
about to tiunsact business, used to converse with every one 
who came to him while walking about on a purple carpet. 
And Perdiccas and CrateruSy who were fond of athletic exer- 
cises, had men follow them with hides &stened together so as 
to cover a place an entire stadium in extent ; and then they 
selected a spot within the encampment which they had 
covered with these skins as an awning ; and under this they 
practised their gymnastics. v 

They were followed also by numerous beasts of burden, 
which carried sand for the use of the palaestra. And Leon- 
natus and Menelaus, who were very fond of hunting„Jiad 
curtaiDS brought affcer them calculated to enclose a space 
a hundred stadia in circumference, with which they fenced in 
a large space and then practised hunting within it. And as 
for the golden plane-trees, and the golden vine — having on it 
bunches of grapes made of emeralds and Indian carbuncles, 
and all sorts of other stones of the most costly and magnifi* 
cent description, under which the kings of Persia used often 
to sit when transacting business^ — the expense of all this, says 
Phylarchus, was h.r less than the daily sums squandered by 
Alexander ; for he had a tent capable of containing a himdred 
couches, and fifty golden pillars supported it. And over it 
were spread golden canopies wrought with the most superb 
and costly embroidery, to shade all the upper part of it. And 
first of aU, five hundred Persian Melophori stood all round the 
inside of it, clad in robes of purple and apple- green ; and 
besides them there were bowmen to the number of a thou- 
sand, some clad in garments of a fiery red, and others in 
purple ; and many of them had blue cloaks. And in front of 
them stood five hundred Macedonian Argyraspides ; and in 
the middle of the tent was placed a golden chair, on which 
Alexander used to sit and transact business, his body-guards 
standing all around. And on the outside, all round the tent, 
was a troop of elephants regularly equipped, and a thousand 
Macedonians, having Macedonian dresses; and then ten 
thousand Persians: and the number of those who wore purple 
amounted to five hundred^ to whom Alexander gave this 
3ress for them to wear. And Ijiough he had such a numerous 
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retinue of friends and Bervants, still no one dared to approach 
Alesander of his own accord ; so great was his dignity and 
the veneration with wiiich they regarded him. And at that 
time Alexander wrote letters to the cities in Ionia, and to the 
Chians first of all, to send him a quantity of purple ; for he 
wished all his companions to wear purple robes. And when 
Lis letter was read among the Chians, Theocritus the philoso- 
pher being present, said — 

Eb fell bj purple ' death and might; fate. 

56. AndPoaidonius,in the twenty-eighth book of hiaHistory, 
says that " Antjochus the king, who waa sumamed Gryptia, 
when he was celebrating the games at Daphne, gave a mag- 
nificent entertainment ; at which, firat of all, a distribution of 
entire joints took place, and after that another distribution of 
geese, and hares, and antelopes all alive. There were also," 
says he, " distributed golden crowns to the feasters, and a 
great quantity of silver plate, and of servants, and horses, and 
camels. And every one was expected to mount a camel, and 
drink ; and after that he was presented with the camel, and 
with all that was on the camel, and the hoy who stood by it," 
And in his fourteenth book, speaking of his namesake Anti- 
ochus, who made war upon Arsaoes, and invaded Media, ho 
says that "he made a feast for a great multitude every day; 
at which, besides the things which were consumed, and the 
heaps of fragments which were left, every one of the gueata 
carried away with him entire joints of beasts, and birds, and 
fishes which had never been carved, all ready dressed, in suffi- 
cient quantities to fill a waggon. And after this they wctb 
presented with a quantity of sweetmeats, and chaplets, and 
crowns of myrrh and fiankincense, with turbans as long as 
a man, made of strips of gold brocade. 

57. But Clytus, the pupil of Aristotle, in his History of 
Miletus, says that " Polycrates, the tyrant of Samos, collected 
everything that was worth speaking of everywhere to gratify 
his luxury, liaving assembled dogs from Epirua, and goate 
from Seyros, and sheep from Miletus, and swine from Sicily." 

' nopifupto! is a connnon epithet of death in Homer. Liddell and 
Scctt aaj— "Tlia lirst iiolion of irop^ilptoi was probably of the troubled 
Eeo, V, xapipipii," — and refer the use of it in tbia paEsagc lo the coIddI 
of the blood, unteiis it b« = fiiAoi ednrtes. 
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And Alexis, in the third book of his Samian Annals, says 
that " Samos was adorned by Polycrates with the production^ 
of many other cities ; as he imported Molossian and LacedBB- 
monian dogs, and goats from Scyros and Naxos, and sheep 
from Miletus and Attica. He also," says he, " sent for artists, 
promising them enormous wages. But before he became tyrani^ 
haying prepared a number of costly couches and goblets^ 
he allowed any one the use of them who was preparing any 
marriage-feast or extraordinary entertainment." And after 
hearing all these particulars we may well admire the tyrant^ 
because it was nowhere written that he had sent for any women 
or boys from any other countries, although he was of a very 
amorous constitution, and was a rival in love of Anacreon the 
poet; and once, in a fit of Jealousy, he cut ofif all the hair of 
the object of his passion. And Polycrates was the first man 
who called the slups which he had built Samians, in honour 
of his country. 

But Clearchus says that *' Polycrates, the tyrant of the 
effeminate Samos, was ruined by the intemperance of his 
life, imitating the effeminate practices of the Lydians; on 
which account, in opposition to the place in Sardis called the 
beautiful Ancon, he prepared a place in the chief city of 
the Samians, called Laura; he made those famous Samian 
flowers in opposition to the Lydian. And the Samian Laura 
was a narrow street in the city, fall of common women, and 
of all kinds of food calculated to gratify intemperance and 
^0 promote enjoyment, with which he actually filled Greece. 
But the flowers of the Samians are the preeminent beauty 
of the men and women, and indeed of the whole city, at 
its festivals and banquets." And these are the words of 
Clearchus. And I myself am acquainted with a narrow 
street in my native city of Alexandria, which to this very 
day is called the Happy Street, in which every apparatus of 
luxury used to be sold. 

58. But Aristotle, in his treatise on Admirable and Won- 
derful Things, says that " Alcisthenes of Sybaris, out of luxury, 
had a garment prepared for him of such excessive expensive- 
ness that he exhibited it at Lacinium, at the festival of Juno^ 
at which all the Italians assemble, and that of all the things 
which were exhibited that was the most admired." And he 
says that " Dionysius the elder afterwards became master of 

ATH. — VOL. UL .3k 
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it, abd 8cM it to the CarthaginianB for a htmdred and twenty- 
talents.'' Polemo also speaks of it in his book entitled, A 
Treatise oonoeming the Sacred Gannents at Carthage. But 
concerning Smindyrides of Syba^ and his luxury, Herodotus 
has told us, in his sixth book, saying that he sailed firom 
Sybaris to court Agariste, the daughter of Clisthenes the 
tyrant of Sicyon. " And," says he, " there came from Italy 
Smindjrides, the son of Hippocrates, a citizen of Sybaris; 
who carried his luxury to the greatest height Ihat ever was 
heard of among men. At all events he was attended by a 
thousand cooks and bird-catchers." Timaeus also mentions 
him in his seventh book. But of the luxury of Dionysius the 
younger, who was also tyrant of Sicily, an accotmt is given 
by Satyrus the Peripatetic, in his Lives. For he says that 
he used to fill rooms holding thirty couches with feasters. 
And Glearchus, in the fourth book of his Lives, writes as 
follows : — " But Dionysius, the son of Dionysius, the cruel 
oppressor of all Sicily, when he came to the city of the 
Locrians, which was his metropolis, (for Doris his mother was 
a Locrian woman by birth,) having strewed the floor of the 
largest house in the city with wild thyme and roses, sent for 
all the maidens of the Locrians in turn; and then rolled 
about naked, with them naked also, on this layer of flowers, 
omitting no oircumstoce of in&my! And no, not long afteT- 
wards, they who had been insulted in this manner having got 
his wife and children into their power, prostituted them in 
the public roads with great insult, sparing them no kind of 
degradation. And when they had wreaked their vengeance 
upon them, they thrust needles imder the nails of their fingers, 
and put them to death with torture. And ndien they were 
dead, they pounded their bones in mortars, and having cut up 
and distributed the rest of their flesh, they imprecated curses 
on all who did not eat of it; and in accordance with this 
unholy imprecation, they put their flesh into the mills with 
lite flouTj that it might be eaten by all those who made 
bread. And all the other parts they sunk in the sea. But 
Dionysius himself at last going iabout as a begging priest of 
Cybele, and beating the dram, ended his life very miserably. 
We, therefore, ought to guard against what is called luxury, 
'which is the ruin of a man's l^e; and we ought to think 
msol^Qoe ^be destruction of everything." 
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59. But Diodorus SiculuB, in his books On the JAhmrj, 
says that 'Hhe citizens of Agrigentom prepared for Gelon 
a very costly swimming-bath, being seven stadia in circum- 
ference* and twenty cubits deep ; and water was introduced 
into it from the rivers and fountains, and it served for a gcesLt 
pond to breed fish in, and supplied great quantities of hah. 
for the luxury and enjoyment of Gelon. A great number of 
swans also," as he relates, ''flew into it; so that it was a Veiy 
beautiful sight. But afterwards the lake was destroyed by 
becoming filled with mud." And Duris, in the tenth book 
of his £fistory of Agathocles, says that near the city of Hip- 
ponium a grove is shown of extraordinary beauty, excellently 
well watered; in which there is also a place called the Horn 
of Amalthea; and that this grove was made by Gelon. But 
Silenus of Calatia, in the third book of his History of Sicily, 
says that near Syracuse there is a garden laid out in a most 
expensive manner, which is called Mythus, in which Hiero 
the king used to transact his business. And the whole country 
about Panormus/ in Sicily, is called The Garden, because it 
is full of highly-cultivated trees, as Callias tells us in the 
eighth book of his History of Agathocles. 

And Posidonius, in the eighth book of his History, speaking 
of Damophilus the Sicilian, by whose means it was that the 
Servile war was stirred up, and saying that he was a slave to 
his luxury, writes as follows : — " He therefore was a slave to 
luxury and debauchery. And he used to drive through the 
coiint^ on a four-wheeled chariot, taking with him horses, and 
senratnts of great personal beauty, and a disorderly crowd of 
flatterers and mihtary boys running around his chariot And 
xdtimately he, with lus whole fitmily, perished in a disgraceful 
manner, being treated with the most extreme violence and 
insult by his own slaves. 

60. And Demetrius Phalereus, fus Duris says in the six- 
teenth volume of his Histories, being possessed of a revenue 
of twelve himdred talents a-year, and pending a small por- 
iion of it on his soldiers, and on the necessary expenses of 
the state, vSquandered all die rest of it on gratifying his innate 
Iov,e of debauchery, having splendid banquets evezy day, and 
a great number of guests to feast with him. And in the pro- 
digality of his expense in his ent^rtaisunents, he outdid eveti 
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the Macedonians, and, at the same time, in tlie elegance o£ 
them, he surpassed the Cjprmna and Phtenioiana. And per- 
fumea were aprintled over the ground, and many of the floors 
in the men's apartments were inlaid with flowera, and wei-o 
exquisitely wrought in otter ways by the artiste. There were 
also secret meetings with women, and other scenes mora 
shameful still. Aud Demetrius, who gave laws to others, and 
who regulated the lives of others, exhibited in his own life an 
utter contempt of all law. He also paid great attention to 
his personal appearance, and dyed the hair of his head with a 
yellow colour, and anointed his face with rouge, and smeared 
himself oyer with other unguents also; for he was anxious 
to appear agreeable and beautiful in the eyes of all whom 
he met. 

And in the procession of the Dionysia, which he celebrated 
when be was archon at Athens, a chorus sang an ode of 
Siromen the Solensian, addressed to him, in which he was 
called, Like the Sun :— 

And above all tha nolila prince 

DiMDCtriua, liko the sun in lice, 

HoQoara yaa, Bacchus, with a holy worship. 

And Carystiua of Pet^mus, in the third book of his Com- 
mentaries, aaya — " Demetrius Phalereus, when hia brother 
Himerfflus was put to death by Antipater, was himself staying 
with Nicanor; and he was accused of haying sacrificed the 
Epiphancia in honour of his brother. And after he became a 
friend of Cassander, he was very powerful. And at first hia 
dinner consisted of a kind of pickle, containing olives from ail 
countries, and cheese from the islands ; but when he became 
rich, he bought Moschion, the most skilful of all the cooks and 
confectioners of that age. And he had such vast quantities 
of food prepared for him every day, that, as he gave Moschion 
what was left each day, he {Moschion} in two years purchased 
three detached houses in the city; and insulted froe-bom 
boys, and some of the wives of the most eminent of the 
citizens ; and all the boys envied Theognis, with whom ho 
was in love. And so important an honour was it considered 
to be allowed to come near Demetrius, that, as he one day 
had walked about after dinner near the Tripods, on all the 
following days all the most beautiful boys came together to 
that place, in the hopes of being seen by bim." 
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61. And Nicoktw the Peripatetic, in the tenth book of his 
History^ and again in the twentieth book, says that Lucullus, 
when be came to Borne and celebrated his trimnph, and gave 
•an account of the war against Mithridates, ran into the most 
nnbonnded extravagance^ after having previously been very 
moderate; and was altogether the first guide to luxury, and 
the first example of it, among the Romans, having become 
master of the riches of two kmgs, Miihridates and Tigranear 
And ^tius^ also, was a man very notorious among the 
Romans for his luxury and effeminacy, as Butilius tells us; 
ibr as to Apicius, we have already spoken of hiuL And 
almost all historians relate that Pausanias and Lysander were 
Teiy notorious for their luxury; on which account Agis said 
of Lysander^ that Sparta had produced him as a second Pau- 
sanias. But Theopompus, in Uie tenth book of his History of 
^e Affiurs of Greece, gives exactly the contrary account of 
Lysander^ saying that '' he was a most laborious man, able 
to earn the goodwill of both private individuals and monarchs, 
being very moderate and temperate, and superior to all the 
allurements of pleasure; and accordingly, when he had be- 
come master of almost the whole of Greece, it will be found 
that he never in any city indulged in amatory excesses^ or in 
unreasonable drinking parties and revels.*' 

62. But luxury and extravagance were so very much prac- 
tised among the ancients, that even Parrhasius the painter 
always wore a purple robe, and a golden crown on his head, 
as Olearchus relates, in his Lives : for he, being most immo- 
derately luxurious, and also to a degree beyond what was 
becoming to a painter, laid claim, in words, to great virtue, 
and inscribed upon the works which were done by him — 

Parrhasius, a most luxurious man, 
And yet a follower of purest Tirtue^ 
Painted this work. 

But some one else, being indignant at this inscription, wrote 
by the side of it, papSoSuuro^ (worthy of a stick). Parrhasius 
aUo put the following inscription on many of his works :— * 

Parrhasius, a most luxurious man, 
And yet a follower of purest virtue. 
Painted this work : a worthy citizen 
Of noble Ephesus. His father's name 
Evenor was, and he, his lawful son, 
Was the first artist in thd whole of Qreeoe. 
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He also boasted, in a waj which no one could be indignant 
aty in the following lines : — 

This will I say, ihougli skange it may appear, 
That clear plain limits of this noble art 
Have been discoyei'd by my hand, and proved. 
And now the bonndaiy which nione can pass 
Is well defined, thongh nought that men can do 
Will ever wholly escape blame or envy. 

And once, at Samos, when he was contending with a very 

in&rior painter in a picture of ^az, and was defeated, when 

his Mends were sympathising with him and eipres^ng their 

indignation, he. said that he himself cared very Uttle about it, 

but that he was sorry for Ajax, who was ihu& de&ated a 

second time. And so great was his luxury, that he wore a 

purple robe, and a white turban on his head; and used to 

lean on a stick, ornamented all round with golden fretted 

work : and he used even to fasten the strings of hjis sandals 

with golden clasps. However, as regarded his art, he was not 

churlish or ill-tempered, but aOable and good-humoured; so 

that he sang all the time that he was painting, as Theophras- 

tus relates, in his treatise on Happiness. 

But once he spoke in a marvellous strain, more like a 

quack, when he said, when he was painting tho Hercules at 

Lindus, that the god had appeared to him in a dream, in 

that form and dress which was the best adapted for paintiiig; 

on which accoimt he inscribed on the picture — : 

Here you may see the god as oft he stood 
Before Parrhasius in his sleep by night. 

63. We find also whole schools of philosophers which have 
openly professed to have made choice of pleasure. And there 
is the school called the Cyrenaic, which derives its origin 
from Aristippus the pupil of Socrates : and he devoted him- 
self to pleasure in such a way, that he said that it was the 
main end of life; and that happiness. was founded on it, and 
that happiness was at best but short-lived. And he, like the 
most debauched of men, thought that he had nothing to do 
either with the recollection of past enjoyments, or with the 
hope of future ones; but he judged of all good by the present 
alone, and thought that having enjoyed, and being about to 
enjoy, did not at all concern him; since the one case had no 
longer any existence, and the other did not yet exist and was 
MeoemAj unoerjaun: acting in this respect like thoroughly 
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dissolute men, who are- content with being prosperous at 
the present moment. And his life was quite consistent with 
his theory; for he spent the whole of it in all kinds of 
luxury and extrayagance, both in perfumes, and dress, and 
women. Accordingly, he openly kept Lais as his mistress ; 
and he delighted in all the extravagance of Dionysius^ 
although he was often treated insultingly by him. 

Accordingly, Hegesander 8a3rs that once, when he was 
assigned a very mean place at a banquet by Dionysius, he 
endured it patiently 3 and when Dionysius asked him what 
iie thought of his present place, in comparison of his yester- 
day's seat, he said, " That the one was much the same as the 
other ; for that one," says he, '^ ia a mean seat to-day, because 
it is deprived of me; but it was yesterday the most re- 
£^)ectable seat in the room, owing to me : and this one to-day 
has become respectable, because of my presence in it ; but 
yesterday it was an inglorious seat, as I was not present in it.** 
And in another place Hegesander says — '' Aristippus, being 
ducked with water by Dionysius's servants, and being ridi- 
culed by Antiphon for bearing it patiently, said, ' But suppose 
I had been out fishing, and got wet, was I to have left my 
employment, and come away ?* " And Aristippus sojourned 
a considerable time in iBgina, indulging in every kind of 
luxury; on which account Xenophon says in his Memora- 
bilia, that Socrates often reproved him, and invented the 
apologue of Virtue and Pleasure to apply it to him. And 
Aristippus said, respecting Lais, " I have her, and I am not 
possessed by her." And when he, was at the court of Diony- 
sius, he once had a quarrel with some people about a choice 
of three women* And he used to wash with perfumes, and to 
say that — , . 

E'en in the midfit of Bacchanalian rerels 
A modest woman will not be corrupted. 

And Alexia^ turning him into ridicule in his Galatea, repre- 
sents one of the slaves as speaking in the following manner of 
one of his disciples :-^ 

For this my master onoe did torn his thoughts 
To study, when he was a stripling young, , 
And set his mind to learn philo^pby. 
And then a Cyrenean, as he calls himself, 
Named Aristippus, an ingenious sophist, 
And fax tiie first of all the men. of his time, 
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But also far the most intemperate. 

Was in the citj. Him my master sought^ 

Giving a talent to become his pupil : 

He did not learn, indeed, much skill or wisdom. 

But got instead a sad complaint on his chest. 

And Antiphanes, ixi his Antaeus, speaking of the luxurious 

habits of the philosophers, says — 

My friend, now do you know who this old man 
Iscalledl By his look he seems to be a Greek* 
His cloak is white, his tunic fawn-colonr'i^ 
His hat is soft, his stick of moderate size^ 
His table scanty. Why need I say more, 
. I seem to see the genuine Academy. 

64, And Aristoxenus the musician, in his Life of Archytai^ ' 
represents ambassadors as having been sent by Dionysius 
the younger to the city of the Tarentines, among whom was 
Polyarchus, who was sumamed the Luxurious, a man wholly 
devoted to sensual pleasures, not only in deed, but in woid 
and profession also. And he was a friend of Archytas, and . 
not wholly im versed in philosophy; and so he used to come 
with him into the sacred precincts, and to walk with him and 
with his friends, listening to his lectures and arguments: and' 
once, when there was a long dispute and discussion about the 
passions, and altogether about sensual pleasures, Polyarchus 
said — *' I, indeed, my friends, have often considered the mat- 
ter, and it hsis seemed to me that this system of the virtues 
is altogether a long way removed from nature; for nature, 
when it utters its own voice, orders one to follow pleasure, 
and says that this is the conduct of a wise man : but that to 
oppose it, and to bring one's appetites into a state of slavery, 
is neither the part of a wise man, nor of a fortunate man, nor 
indeed of one who has any accurate imderstanding of what 
the constitution of human nature really is. And it is a 
strong proof of this, that all men, when they have acquired 
any power worth speaking of, betake themselves to sensual 
pleasures, and think the power of indulging them the prin- 
cipal advantage to be gained frt)m the possession of power, 
and everything else, so to say, as unimportant and super- 
fluous. And we may adduce the example of the Persian king 
at present, and every other tyrant possessed of any power 
worth speaking of, — ^and in former times, the sovereigns of the 
Lydians and of the Medes, — and even in earlier times still, 
.the tyrants of the Syrians behaved in the same manner ; for 
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all these men left no kind of pleasure unexplored : and it is 
eren said that rewards were offered by the Persians to any 
one who was able to invent a new pleasure. And it was a 
very wise offer to make; for the nature of man is soon satiated 
with long-continued pleasures, even if they be of a very exqui-^ 
site nature. So that, since novelty has a very great effect in 
making a pleasure appear greater, we must not despise it, but 
rather pay great attention to it. And on this account it is 
that many different kinds of dishes have been invented, and 
many sorts of sweetmeats ; and many discoveries have been 
made in the articles of incenses and perfumes, and clothes, 
and beds, and, above all, of cups and other articles of furni- 
ture. For all these things contribute some amount of plea-> 
sure^ when the material which is admired by himian nature 
is properly employed : and this appears to be the case with 
gold and silver, and with most thmgs which are pleasing to 
the eye and also rare^ and with all things which are elaborated 
to a high degree of perfection by maniial arts and skill." 

65, And having discussed after this all the attendance 
with which the king of the Persians is surrounded, and what 
a number of servants he haSj and what their different offices 
are^ and also about his amorous indulgences, and also about 
the sweet perfume of his skin, and his personal beauty, and 
the way in which he lives among his friends, and the pleasing 
sights or sounds which are sought out to gratify him, he said 
that he considered " the king of Persia the happiest of all men 
now alive. For there are pleasures prepared for him which 
are both most numerous and most perfect in their kind. 
And next to him," said he, "any one may fairly rank our 
sovereign, though he falls fer short of the king of Persia. For 
this latter has all Asia to supply him with luxury, but the 
store which supplies Dionysius will seem very contemptible 
if compared with his. That, then, such a life as his is worth 
struggling for, is plain from what has happened. For the 
Modes, after encountering the greatest dangers, deprived the 
Syrians of the supremacy, for no other object except to possess 
themselves of the unrestrained licence of the Syrians. And 
the Persians overthrew the Medes for the same reason, namely, ' 
in order to have an xmrestrained enjoyment of sensual plea- ' 
sures. And the lawgivers who wish the whole race of men 
to be on an equality, and that no citizens shall indulge in 
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auperfiuouB luxury, have made some spedeB of virtue hold 
its head up. And they have written laws about contracts and 
other matters of .the same ikind, aaid whatever a,ppeared to be 
necessary for p<ditical communion, and also with respect to 
dress, and to all the other circumstances of life, that they 
should be similar among aU the citizens. And so, as all the 
lawgivers made war upon every kind of covetousness, then 
first the praises of justice began to be more thought of: and 
one of the poets spoke of— r 

The golden fiuse of justice ; 
and in another passage some one speaks^ of — ] 

The golden eye of justice. 

And the very name of justice came to be accounted divine, so 
that in some countries there were altars erected and sacrifices 
instituted to Justice. And next to this they inculcated a 
respect for modesty and temperance, and called an excess in 
enjoyment covetousness; so that a man who obeyed the laws 
and was influenced by the common conversation of men in 
general, was necessarily moderate with respect to sensual 
pleasures." 

66. And Duris says, in the twenty-third volume of his His- 
tory, that in ancient times the nobles had a positive fondness 
for getting drunk. On which account Homer represents 
Achilles as reproaching Agamemnon, and saying— 

thou whose senses are all dhnm'd with wine,^ 
Thou dog in forehead. 

And when he is describing the death of the king, he makes 

Agamemnon say — 

E'en in mj mirth, and at the. friendly fbast^ 
O'er the fiill bowl the traitor stabb'd his guest ; ' 

pointing out that his death was partly caused by his fondness 
for drunkenness* 

Speusippus aJso^ the relation of Plato, and his successor in 
his school, was a man very fond of pleasure. At all events 
Dionysius, the tyrant of Sicily, in his letter to hint blaming 
liim for his fonchiess for pleasure, reproaches him also for his 
covetousness, and for his love of Lasthenea the Arca4ian, who 
had been a pupil of Plato. 

67. But not only did Aristippus and his followers embrace 

.Mliad,L225. * Odjaa. ii 418. . 
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that pleasure vrbich oonsifits in motion, but also Epicurus and 
his followers did the same. And not to say anything of those 
sadden motions, and irritations, and titillations, and also those 
prickings and stimuli which £picurus often brings forward, 
I will merely cite what he has said in his treatise on the End^ 
' For he says — " For I am not able to perceive any good, if I 
take away all the pleasures which arise from flayours, and if 
I leave out of the question all the pleasures arising from 
amorous indulgences, and all those which are caused by 
hearing sweet 'sounds, and all those motions which are excited 
by figures which are pleasant to the sight." And Metrodorus 
in his Epistles says — '< My good natural philosopher Time- 
crates, reason which proceeds according to nature devotes its 
whole attention to the stomach." And Epiciuiis says — " The 
origin and root of all good is the pleasure of the stomach; and 
aU excessive efforts of wisdom have reference to the stomach.*' 
And again, in his treatise concerning the End, he says — 
"You ought therefore to respect honour and the virtues, 
and all things of that sort, if they produce pleasure; but if 
they do not, then we may as well have nothing to do with 
them : " evidently in these words making virtue subordinate 
to pleasure, and performing as it were the part of a hand- 
maid to it. And in another place he says — " I spit upon 
honour, and those who worship it in a foolish manner, when 
it produces no pleasure." 

68. Well then did the Romans, who are in every respect 
the most admirable of men, banish Alcius and Philiscus the 
Epicureans out of their city, when Lucius Postumius was 
consul, on account of the pleasures which they sought to 
introduce into the city. And in the same manner the 
Messenians by a public decree banished the Epicureans. But 
Antiochus the king banished all the philosophers out of. his 
kingdom, writing thus — " King Antiochus to Phanias: We 
have written to you before, that no philosopher is to remain 
in the city, nor in the coimtry. But we hear that there is 
no small number of them, and that they do great injury to 
the young men, because you have done none of the things 
about which we wrote to you. As soon, therefore, as you 
receive this letter, order a prodamation to be made, that all 
the philosophers do at once depart from those places, and that 
as many young men as. are detected in going to them, shall 
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V ftiit^n^il to a pillar and flogged, and their Others bLxlU 
k >.j(«; in great blauM, And lot not tkia order be trans- 

!tut before Epicuni«k S«^)vh^>%dea the poet was a great insti- 

pit«.v to pleamiro, 8|«Mkiiv$ m AUIuwb in his Antigone* — 

For wh«ii Mtfii Miwcijr Avnutke all pleMore^ 

1 reckon mkI^ « wmm m«» lauger living, 

But iMk M|M« IkMi M a braathlng come. 

H< au^ Imx^ if )(VM Uka. great wealth at homei 

And fs^ ia WM4Mivk\i guiM i but If hU wealth 

A ad M^«M Wriag aa |iieMure to hii mind, 

I v^MMd asM <^ a ttiouieut deem it all 

\\'m«K> a MMa«ai'« thought tiompared with pleaaure. 

i'«s^. *» A^^l VjywKi^ Iho IVrijiatetio/* as Antigonus the Carys- 
%m\ «\v^ ^"^ \Khi4t aa a >ouug man he had come to Athens for 
l)vs> «Ak^ ^Mi' t\\a «Hh\oatioii, was moat aooiirately informed about 
^>v4'>il^k^ (vUiii^ to luiiiquetH and driukhig parties, and as to 
W.^\li \uk^\h ^v\v «>\ivi'v iHmrtosan required. But afterwards having 
W«.\^U4s^ (^ v>hiuf umu of tlie IWptitetio school, he used to 
>ti4i7n^UM\ Uw tViviuU at banquets with excessiye arrogance and 
^<44^\i^;ukv-ot. b\a\ boaidca the music which was provided at 
%^ vuw^uiuiuimttt, aud the silver plate and coverlets which 
y<^v- T>\bi\la(cii, all tho rest of the preparation and the superb 
i>hS(a»,'-A'4' \vf iKo iliiihcs was such, aud tho multitude of tables 
fjt>H VwXa was bo gri|ut, that many people were actually 
•4^i»««wv^ 4Uvl| though Uiuy wished to be admitted into hij» 
vM>.v«i mVvuuW bark, fciuing to ontor, as into u badly governed 
Mf^^^jk ^<kvU wiLi 111 ways burdouiug its citizens with lituigies 

^^.^*,, 'i^NnV wAMo roll! polled to uudertake the regular office of 

.^ic» :^. V|^v lVri|>iiti'tic. Kchooi. Aud the duties of this office 

'h<:v#. >: >\\^viiiU('iul all tho novices for thirty days, and see 

>^y '»^i.\ vvuilurUul tlioiiLsolvos witli regularity. And then^ 

■ .'W. ^^ ^Kv of Iho itiouth, haviug received nine obols from 

'.* >. 'Ao wv»\i\'i's, ho received at supper not only all those 

;> ^-•(.•■r>v-u(vHl Uu'ii sluu'c, but all Uiose also whom Lycon 

'^•'v \v:.\V U> iuvitc, and also all those of the elders who 

' %\^^>: < u\ atti-uidiug tho school; so that the money which 

■\Ss%v:vl \^tw not sufficient even for providing sufficient 

,.' f V :d ^avluuilb. IIo also was bound to piwrform the 

"^•\v X \ 3d to Ih\'ou\o an overseer of the Musos. All which 

I Suph. Ant 1109. 
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iduties appeared to have but little connexion with reason 
or with philosophy, but to be more akin to luxury and 
parade. For if any people were admitted who were not able 
to spend money on these objects, they, setting out with a 

very scanty and ordinary choregia and the 

money was very much out of proportion • • • » . For 
Plato and Speusippus had not established these entertain- 
ments, in order that people might dwell upon the pleasures of 
the table from day-break, or for the sake of getting drunk ; 
but in order that men might appear to honour the Deity, 
and to associate with one another in a natural manner ; and 
xMeBj with a view to natural relaxation and conyersation ; 
all which things afterwards became in their eyes second to 
the softness of their garments, and to their indu%ence in their 
before-mentioned extravagance. Nor do I except the rest. 
For Lycon, to gratify his luxurious and insolent disposition, 
had a room large enough to hold twenty couches, in the most 
frequented part of the city, in Conon's house, which was well 
adapted for him to give parties in. And Lycon was a skilful 
and clever player at ball.** 

70. And of Anaxarchus, Clearchus the Solensian writes, in 
the fifth book of his Lives, in the following manner — " Anaxar- 
chus, who was one of those who called themselves Eudsemonici, 
after he had become a rich man through the folly of those 
men who supplied him with means out of their abimdance, 
used to have a naked full-grown damsel for his cup-bearer, 
who was superior in beauty to all her fellows ; she, if one is 
to look at the real truth, thus exposing the intemperance of 
all those who employed her. And his baker used to knead 
the dough wearing gloves on his hands, and a cover on his 
mouth, to prevent any perspiration running off his hands, and 
also to prevent him from breathing on his cakes while he was 
kneading them." So that a man might fairly quote to this 
wise phUosopher the verses of Anaxilas the lyric poet — 

And anointing one's skin with a gold-colonr'd ointment. 
And wearing long doaka reaching down to the ground, 
And the thinnest of slippers, and eating rich truffles, 
And the richest of cheese, and the newest of eggs ; 
And all sorts of shell-fish, and drinking strong wine 
From the island of Chios, and having, besides, 
A lot of Ephesian beautifal letters, 
In carefully-sewn leather bags. 
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71. But bow far saperior to these men is Grorgias the 
Leontine; of whom the same CSearehus says, in the eighth 
book of bis Liyes, that beoanse of the temperance of his life he 
lived nearly eighty years in the full possession of all his intellect 
and fiusnlties. And when some one asked him what his system 
had been wh^h had caioed him to live with mich comfort, 
and to retain sodi full possession of his senses, he said, " I 
baye never done anything merely for the sake of pleasure.'" 
But Demetrius of Byaantium, in the fourth book of his trea- 
tise on PoemSy says — '' Gorgias the Leontine; being once asked 
by some one what was the cause of his living more than 
a hundred years, said that it was because he had never done 
anything to please any one else except himself" And Ochus, 
after he had had a long ex\joyment of kingly power, and of all 
the other things which make life pleasant, being asked to- 
wards the close of his life by his eldest son, by what course 
of conduct he had preserved the kingly power for so many 
years, that he also might imitate it; repUed, ^ By behaving 
.justly towards all men and all gods.** And Oarystius of Per- 
gamus, in his Historical Commentaries, says — " Oephisodorus 
the Theban relates that Polydorus the physician of Teos used 
to live with Antipater ; and that the king had a common 
kind of coarse carpet worked in rings like a counterpane, on 
which ho used to recline ; and brasen bowls and only a small 
nimiber of cupe ; for that he was a man fend of plion living 
and averse to luxury.** 

72. But tl\<d story which we have of Tiihonus represents 
him as a paviou sleeping firom daybreak to tmnaet, so that his 
appetites soarcelv awakened Kim by evening. On which ac- 
count he was sa\d to sleep with Auxorai beoauae he was so 
wholly enslaved by his appetites. And as he was at a later 
period of life pr«vt(^nteii ft'om indulging them bv old age, and 
being wholly dependent on tl^m .... And Mebunthros, 
strotohing out Kis neek^ >i>ms <^oked by his et^ymeiitB, being 
a greater glutton than the Melantihiifes of U^yma. And many 
other men haw de«^r<!^ their bodily «lx«n0lli tntii^y by 
their unreMoivi^ble tndulgeMoe ; and «OMie lMmW<Mne inordi- 
nately fet; and othev^ hax^ be^sowe ^^^i{M atui lii»m«ible by 
reason of rt\eiv ittH>t\liiwt^ lu^^tyv A«Nw4i»iri^Kj^t^ of 
Heraolea^ in tW »^nw^ KyJk y* \*i lteiH?«y ^ «ewl«te^ s^ys 
— " DiotvjulKtt tJK^ ^^tt xNt C*e*wlKwis >>A«> >!^ I>« tl<«t t>nnia(it 
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of Heraclea, and who was himself afterwards tyrant of his 
country, grew enormously fat without perceiving it, owing to 
his luxury and to his daily gluttony ; so that on account 
of his obesity he was constantly oppressed by a difficulty of 
breathing and a feeling of sidSfocation. On which account 
his physicians ordered thin needles of an exceedingly great 
length to be made, to be run into his sides and chest when- 
ever he fell into a deeper sleep than usual. And up to a 
certain point his flesh was so callous by reason of the &,t^ 
that it never felt the needles ; but if ever they touched a 
part that was not so overloaded, then he felt them, and was 
awakened by them. And he used to give answers to people 
who came to him, holding a chest in front of his body so as to 
conceal all the rest of his person, and leave only his face visi- 
ble ; and in this condition he conversed with those who came 
to him." And Menander also, who was a person as little 
given to evil-speaking as possible, mentions him in his Fisher- 
men, introducing some eiles from Heraclea as saying — 
For a fat pig was lying on his &ce ; 

and in another place he says — 

He gave himself to luxury so wholly, 
That he could not last long to practise it ; 

and again he says — 

* Forming desires for myself, this death 
Does seem the only happy one, — to grow 
Fat in my heart and stomach, and so lie 
Flat on my back, and neyer say a word. 
Drawing my breath high up, eating my fill. 
And saying, '' Here I waste away with pleasure." 

And he died when he was fifty-five years of age, of which 
he had been tyrant thirty-three, — ^being superior to all the 
tyrants who had preceded him in gentleness and humanity. 

73. And Ptolemy the Seventh, king of Egypt, was a man 
of this sort, the same who caused himself to be styled Euer- 
getea,^ but who was called Cacergetes by the Alexandrians. 
Accordingly, Posidonius the Stoic, who went with Scipio 
Africanus when he was sent to Alexandria^ and who there saw 
this Ptolemy, writes thus, in the seventh book of his History, 
— " But owing to his luxury his whole body was eaten up with 
fat, and with the greatness of his belly, which was so largo 
that no one could put his arms all round it; and he wore 
* ECepytrriSt from f2, well; KaK(py4ni5, from mucuSt ill; and llpjov, a work. 
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over it a tonic idiich reached down to his feet, having sleeves 
which reached to his wrists^ and he never bj any chance 
walked out except on this occasion of Scipio's visit.** And 
that this king was not averse to luxury, he tells us when he 
apeaka ci himiiBlf, relating, in the eighth book of his Commen- 
tariei^ how be was priest of Apollo at Gyrene, and how he 
Ipave a banquet to those who had been priests before him ; 
writing thus : — ^ The Artemitia is the great festival of 
Chrrene^ on which occasion the priest of Apollo (and that 
office ia one which lasts a year) gives a banquet to all those 
who haTB been his predecessors in the office ; and he sets 
befine each of them a separate dish. And this dish is an 
earthenwaxe Tessely holding about twenty artabse,' in which 
there are many kinds of game elaborately dressed, and 
many kinda of bread, and of tame birds, and of sea-fish, and 
jdao many spedes of foreign preserved meats and pickled-fish. 
And Teiy often acme people also fiimish them with a hand- 
some youth as an attendant But we ourselves omitted all 
thifl^ and instead we furnished them with cups of solid 
eOver, each being of as much value as all the things which we 
baTB juat enumerated put together ; and also we presented 
each man with a horse properly harnessed, and .a groom, and 
gilt trappings ; and we invited each man to mount his horse 
and ride him homa" 

Hia eon Alexander also became exceedingly fat, the one, 
I mean, who put his mother to death who had been his 
partner in the idngdom. Accordingly Posidonius, in the forty- 
■eventh book ci Ins History, mentions him in the following 
tenna : — ** But the king of Egypt being detested by the 
multitude^ but flattered by the people whom he had about 
him, and living in great luxury, was not able even to walk, 
unlev he went leaning on two Mends ; but for all that he 
would, at hia banquets, leap off from a high couch, and danco 
iMrefbot with aouire vigour than even those who made dancing 
'their praftanon." 

74. And Agatharchides, in the sixteenth book of his Histoiy 
of Europe^ aaya that Magas, who was king of Cyrene for 
fifty J^KtB, and i^ never had any wars, but spent all his 
time in hanrj, became, towards the end of his life, so im- 

^ The artaba waa aqidvaleDt to the Greek medimnus, irhich was a 
WoldiDg about twelTV gallons. 
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mensely bulky and burdensome to himself^ that' ne.*iroi^ at 
last actually choked by his fat, from the inactiyi£i^*q£ Jiia^ 
body, and the enormous quantity of food which he consuined./ 
Bat among the Lacedaemonians, the same man relates, hi 
his twenty-seventh book, that it is thought a proof of no 
ordinary in&my if any one is of an unmanly appearance, or 
if any one appears at all inclined to have a large belly; 
as the young men are exhibited naked before the ephori every 
ten days. And the ephori used eveiy day to take notice botifi 
of the clothes and bedding of the young men ; and very 
properly. For the cooks at Lacedsemon were employed solely 
on dressing meat plainly, and. on nothing else. And in his 
twenty-seventh book, Agatharchides says that the Lacedse- 
monians brought Nauclides, the son of Polybiades, who was 
enormously &t in his body, and who had become of a vast 
size through luxury, into tiie middle of the assembly; and 
then, after Lysander had publicly reproached him as an 
effeminate voluptuary, they nearly banished him from the 
city, and threatened him that they would certainly do so if he 
did not reform his life ; on which occasion Lysander said that 
Agesilaus also, when he was in the country near the Helles- 
pont, making war against the barbarians, seeing the Asiatics 
very expensively clothed, but utterly useless in their bodies, 
ordered all who were taken prisoners, to be stripped naked and 
sold by the auctioneer; and after that he orderod their clothes 
to be sold without them; in order that the allies, knowing 
that they had to fight for a gi^t prize, and against very 
contemptible men, might advance with greater spirit against 
their enemies. And Python the orator, of Byzantium, as 
Leon, his fellow-citizen, relates, was enormoudy fat; and 
once, when the Byzantians were divided against one another 
in seditious quarrels, he, exhorting his fellow-citizens to una- 
nimity, said — " You see, my friends, what a size my body is ; 
but I have a wife who is much &tter than I am ; now, when 
we are both agreed, one small bed is large enough for both of 
us; but when we quarrel, the whole house is not big enough 
for us.'* 

75. How much better, then, is it, my good friend Timo- 
ciates, to be poor and thinner than even those men whom 
Hermippus mentions in his Cercopes, than to be enormously 
rich, and like that whale of Tanagra, as the before-mentioned' 

ATH. — ^VOL. III. 3 I* 
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iw^u V\>r<«^'« lUi( Hertuippus ums the f^xLLowiDg language^ 
Wnt |N>or iRM« ftv^v to tftm Act i» jv« 

\',Vsl \¥t4Cv^iL'^i*:»ji.. VJL h:;» lWrTt:uAk ^tqi a list of the 
t>;Cv>iiu*^ ;\v;:vc «» wo u:::;^ vok*.. W sn^ mn sent as 
A^»^NM9«^v£'!f^ >>> '4!^: vv^icft ,*tL <tti:^ ^««2 7» L^ to the poets 

.^•v «Mftr r^»ib JM.<I 4iQiaE«MMI«I^«KZ'V^ 

"v K %%»^ ««kki ;:ivw& tf ^ d?ii|WBien of ihe Shades 
«, % ^Ka^ ^i»v>m^ -"^u i4« xhb wfco the* 
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^ ^^ '^ll]^^ ?^>ii,Yrion, in his Men fond of 
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^ l ^ ^^ ,v %^ JUnnyrion. 

"'^ "^^ ^"W^^M ^ Melitus, in his play called 

X x-*»<.*n: ,^j^|j^ g^ott lionaoum rising. 

^ '■ N "V ,^^ ^ ^vttlity on exceedingly tall and ex- 

,^''^."**^ ^ %^\mx Strattis wrote an entire play, 

rcjjv^^ Vs4»illos, because in his own poetry 

■V • *'w -JW word <;(>^ia>ra. And accordingly, 
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■ ' ** ' " 3L^OO| continually addresses hiui — 

^^.yy^nHM^H^ Aristoplianos, often call liim 
\.x i»N v^i^^jipi^ liu took tt ])lunk of linden wood 
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((^iAv^)> and fieistened it to his waist under his girdle, in order 
to aToid stooping, becau9e of his great height and extreme thin- 
ness. But that Cinesias was a man of delicate health, and.badly 
off in otheF respeets, we are told by Lysias the orator, in his 
oration inscribe^ ''For Phanias aocused of illegal Practices," 
in which he says that he, having abandoned his regular pro* 
fessioB, had taken to trumpmg up false accusations against 
people, and to making money by such means* And that he 
means the poet here, and no one dbae, is plain from the 
£urb that he shows also ^that he had been attacked by the 
comic poets for impiely. And he also, in the oration itself, 
shows that he was a person of that character. And the words 
oi the orator are as follows : — ''But I marvel that you are 
not indignant at such a man as Cinesias coming forward 
in aid of the laws, whom you all know to be the most im- 
pious of all men, and the greatest violater of the laws that 
has ever existed. Is not he the man who has committed such 
offences against the gods as all other men think it shameful 
even to speak o^ though you hear the comic poets mention 
such actions of his every year? Did not Apollophanes, 
and Mystalides, and Lysitheus feast with him, selecting one 
of the days on which it was not lawful to hold a feast, giving 
themselves the name of Cacodsemonistse,^ instead of Numeni- 
astsB, a name indeed appropriate enough to their fortunes? 
ISoT, indeed, did it occur to them that fiiey were really doing 
what that name denotes; but they acted in this manner to 
show their contempt for the gods and for our laws. And 
accordingly, each of those men perished, as it waa reasonable 
to expect that such men should. 

"But this man, with whom you are all acquainted, the gods 
have treated in such a manner, that his very enranies would 
mther that he shoidd live than die, as an example to all other 
men, that they may see that the immortal Gods do not 
postpone the punishment due to men who behave insolently 
towards their Deity, so as to reserve it for their children; but 
that they destroy the men themselves in a miserable manner, 
Inflicting on them greater and. more terrible calamities and 
diseases than on any other men whatever. "Fo^ to die, or 
to be afflicted with sickness in an ordinary manner, is the 

^ Cacodsemonistffi, from laucbs, bad, and ^hifwy, a deity I^umeniastse, 
from Nov/iiivto, the Feast of the- KewMfKm. 

3l2 
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If hnnger shoiild attack your well-shaped person, 
Twould make yon thinner than Philippideff. 

And the word Trc^tXi^nriBcixr^at was used for being extremely 

thin, as we find in Alexis; who, in his Women taking Man- 

dragora, says— 

A, Ton must be ill. Ton are, by Jove, the yery 

Leanest of sparrows — a complete Philippides {wt^tXanFtZw€rm), 
JB, Don't tell me such strange things ; Vm. all but dead, 
A. I pity your sad case. 

At all events, it is much better to look like that, than to be 
like the man of whom Antiphanes in his ^olus says— • 

This man then, such a sot and glutton is he^ 

And so enormous is his size of body, 

Is called by all his countrymen the Bladder. 

And Heraclides of Pontus, in his treatise on Pleasure, says 
that Dinias the perfumer gave himself up to love because of 
his luxury, and spent a vast sum of money on it ; and when, 
at last, he feiled in his desires, out of grief he mutilated him- 
self, his unbridled luxury bringing him into this trouble, 

78. But it was the fashion at Athens to anoint even the 
feet of those men who were very luxurious with ointment^ a 
custom which Cephisodorus alludes to in his Trophonius*- 

Then to anoint my body go and buy 
Essence of lilies, and of roses too, 
I beg you, Xanthias ; and also buy 
For my poor feet some baccaris. 

And Eubulus, in his Sphingocarion, says— 
♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

.... Lying full softly in a bed-chamber ; 
Around him were most delicate cloaks, well suited 
For tender maidens, soft, voluptuous ; 
Such as Uiose are, who well perfumed and fragrant 
With amaracine oils, do rub my feet. 

But the author of the Procris gives an account of what care 

ought to be taken of Procris's dog, speaking of a dog as if he 

were a man — 

A, Strew, then, soft carpets underneath the dog. 
And place beneath cloths of Milesian wool ; 
And put above them all a purple rug. 
J8. Phoebus Apollo ! 

A. Then in goose's milk 
Soak him some groats. 

B. mighty Hercules t 
A, And with Megallian oils anoint his feet. 
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Aud Antiphanes, in his Aloestis, represents some one as 

anointing his feet with oil ; but in Ins Mendicant Priest of 

Cybele, he says — 

He bade the damsel take some choice perfomM 
From the altar of the goddess, and then, first. 
Anoint his feet with it, and then his kneee : 
Bat the first moment that the girl did toaoh 
His feet, he leaped np. 

And in his Zacynthus he says — 

Have I not, then, a right to be fend of WQin€n, 
And to regard them idl with tender Ioto, 
For is it not a sweet and noble thing 
To be treated just as you are ; and to hsTe 
One's feet anointed by feir delicate hands 1 

And in his Thoricians he says — 

He bathes completely — bat what iB*t he does? 

He bathes his hands and feet, and well anoints them 

With perfume from a gold and ample ewer. 

And with a purple dye he smears his jaws 

And bosom ; and his arms with oU of thyme ; 

His eyebrows and his hair with nuugotam ; 

His knees and neck with essence of wild ivy. 

And Anaxandrides, in his Proteeilans, says — 

Ointment from Peron, which this fellow sold 
But yesterday to Melanopus here, 
A costly bargain fresh from Egypt, which 
Anoints to day Callistratus's feet 

And Teleclides, in his Prytanes, alludes to the lives of the 
citizens, even in the time of Themistocles, as having been 
very much devoted to luxury. And Cratinus in his Chirones, 
speaking of the luxury of the former generations, says — 

There was a scent of delicate thyme besidei^ 
And roses too, and lilies by my ear; 
And in my hands I held an apple, and 
A staff, and thus I did harangue the people. 

79. And Glearohus the Solensian, in his treatise on Love 
Matters, says — " Why is it that we carry in our hands flowed, 
and apples, and things of that sort ? Is it that by our 
delight in these things nature points out those of us who 
have a desire for all kinds of beauty ? Is it, therefore, as a 
kind of specimen of beauty that men carry beautiful things 
in their hands, and take delight in them 1 Or do they carry 
them about for two objects? For by these means the beginning 
of, good fortune, and an indication of one's wishes^ is to a 
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oertain extent seoored ; to those who are asked for them, by 
their Ymag addreesed, and to those who give them, because 
they gire an intimatio;! beforehand, that they must give of 
their beauty in ^change. For a request for beautiful flowers 
and fruits, intimates that those who receive them are prepared 
to give in letum the beauty of their persons. Perhaps also 
people are fond of those things, and carry them about them 
in order to comfort and mitigate the vexation which arises 
from the neglect or absence of those whom they love. For 
by the presence of these agreeable objects, the desire for those 
persons whom we love is blunted; unless, indeed, we may 
rather say that it is for the sake of personal ornament that 
people cany those things, and take delight in them, just as 
they wear anything else which tends to ornament. For not 
only those people who are crowned with flowers, but those 
also who carry them in their hands, find their whole appear- 
ance is improved by them. Perhaps also, people carry them 
simply because of their love for any beautifid object. For 
the love of beautiful objects shows that we are inclined to 
be fond of the productions of the seasons. 

For the face of spring and autumn is really beautiful, when 
looked at in their flowers and fruits^ And all persons who 
are in love, being made, as it were, luxurious by their passion, 
and inclined to admire beauty, are softened by the sight of 
beauty of any sort. For it is something natural that people who 
&ncy that they themselves are beautiftil and elegant, should be 
fond of flowers; on which account the companions of Proser- 
pine are represented as gathering flowers. And Sappho says — 
I saw a lovely maiden gathering flowers. 

80. But in former times men were so devoted to luxury, 
that they dedicated a temple to Venus Callipyge on this 
account. A certain countryman had two beautiM daughters; 
and they once, contending with one another, went into the 
public roads, disputing as they went, which had the most 
beautiful buttocks. And as a young man was passing, who 
had an aged fether, they showed themselves to him also. And 
he, when he had seen both, decided in favour of the elder; and 
felling in love with her, he returned into the city and fell ill, 
and took to his bed, and related what had happened to his 
brother, who was younger than he ; and he also, going into the 
fields and seeing the damsels hitnsel^ fell in love with tl^ 
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other. Accordingly, their fiither, when with iall his exhortations 
he could not persuade his sons to think of a higher marriage, 
brings these damsels to them out of the fields, having per- 
suaded their &ther to give them to hi'm, and marries them to 
his sons. And they were always called the KaXXiirvyoi; as 
Oercidas of Megalopolis says in his Iambics, in the following 

line— 

There was a pair of KoKXiwvyoi womeii 
At Syracuse. 

So they, having now become rich women, built a temple to 
Venus, calling the goddess icaAAm;yo9, as Archelaus also 
relates in his Iambics. 

And that the luxury of madness is exceedingly great is 
very pleasantly argued by Heraclides of Pontus, in his 
treatise on Pleasure, where he says — '' Thrasylaus the ^xon- 
ensian, the son of Pythodonuf, was once afflicted with such 
violent madness, that he thought that all the vessels which 
came to the Piraeus belonged to him. And he entered them 
in his books as such; and sent them away, and regulated 
their affairs in his mind, and when they returned to port he 
received them with great joy, as a man might be expected to 
who was master of so much wealth. And when any were 
lost, he never inquired about them, but he rejoiced in all that 
arrived safe; and so he lived with great pleasure. But 
when his brother Crito returned from Sicily, and took him 
and put him into the hands of a doctor, and cured him of 
his madness, he himself related his madness, and said that he 
had never been happier in his life; for that he never felt 
any grief, but that the quantity of pleasure which he ex- 
perienced was something unspeakable." 



BOOK XIII. 



1. Antiphanbs the comic writer, my friend Timocrates, 
when he was reading one of his own comedies to Alexander 
the king, and when it was plain that the king did not think 
much of it, said to him, *^ The &ict is, king, that a man who 
is to appreciate this play, ought to have often supped at pic- 
jpio feasts, and must have often borne and inflicted blows in 
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the cause of courtesans,*' as Lycopbron the Chalcidian relates 
in his treatise on Comedy. And accordingly we, who are 
now about to set out a discussion on amatory matters, (for 
there was a good deal of conversation about married women 
and about courtesans,) saying what we have to say to people 
who tmderstand the subject, invoking the Muse Erato to be so 
good as to impress anew on our memoiy that amatoiy cata- 
logae^ will make our conmiencement fix)m this point — 

Come now, Erato, and tell me truly 
what it was that was said by the different guests about love 
and about amatory matters. 

2. For our admurable host, praising the married women, 
said that Hermippus stated in his book about lawgivers, that 
at Lacedasmon sdl the damsels used to be shut up in a dark 
room, while a number of unmarried young men were shut up 
with them ; and whichever girl each of the yoimg men caught 
hold of he led away as his wife, without a dowiy. On which 
accoimt they punished Lysander, because he left his former 
wife, and wi^ed to marry another who was by fkr more 
beautiful. But Clearchus the Solensian, in his treatise on 
Proverbs, says,-—" In Lacedsemon the women, on a certain 
festival, drag the unmarried men to an altar, and then buffet 
them; in order that, for the purpose of avoiding the insult of 
such treatment^ they may become more affectionate, and in 
due season may turn their thoughts to marriage. But at 
Athens, Cecrops was the first person who married a man to 
one wife only, when before his time connexions had taken 
place at random, and men had had their wives in common. 
On which account it was, as some people state, that Cecrops 
was called St^v^,^ because before his time people did not 
know who their &thers were^ by reason of the numbers of men 
who might have been so." 

And beginning in this manner^ one might fiurly blame those 
•who attributed to Socrates two wives, Xanthippe and Myrto, 
the daughter of Aristides; not of that Aristides who was 
sumamed the Just, (for the time does not agree,) but of his 
descendant in the third generation. And the men who made 
this statement are Callistiienes, and Demetrius Phalereus, and 
Satyrus the Peripatetic, and Aristoxenus; who were pre- 
ceded in it by Aristotle, who relates the same story in his 

^ Zuftviis meaning, *' of doable nature." 
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fwmtiiK^ on NobleneBS of Birth. Unless periiaps this licence 
>m^ nUowed bj a deoree at that time on account of the scarcity 
pi HMO, 80 that any one who pleased might have two wives ; to 
irhioh it mtist be owing that the comic poets make no mention 
of this &ot, though they veiy often mention Socrates. And 
Hieronymiis of Khodes has cited the decree about wives ; 
which I will send :to you, since I have the book. But PansBtius 
the Bhodian has contradicted those who make this statement 
about the wives of Socrates. 

3. But among the Persians the queen tolerates the king's 
having a number of concubines, because there the king rules 
his inie like her master; and also because the queen, as 
Diuon states in his histoiy of Persia, receives a great deal of 
respect from the concubines* At aJl events they offer her 
adoration. And Priam, too, had a great many women, and 
Hecuba was not indignant. Accordingly, Priam says — 

Yet what a race ! ere Greece to Ilion came^ 
The pledge of many a loved and loving dame. 
. Nineteen one mother bore — dead, all are dead ! ^ 

But among the Greeks, the mother of Phoenix does not 
tolerate the concubine of Amyntor. And Medea, although 
well acquainted with the &shion, as one well established 
among the barbarians, refuses to tolerate the marriage of 
Glance, having been forsooth alresuiy initiated in better 
and Greek habits. And Clytsemnestra, being exceedingly 
indignant at a similar provocation, slays . Cassandra with 
Agamemnon himself, whom the monarch brought with hi^ 
into Greece, having given in to the &shion of barbarian mar- 
riages. '^And a man may wonder," says Aristotle, ''that 
Homer has nowhere in the Iliad represented any concubine 
as living with Menelaus, though he has given wives to every 
one else. And accordingly, in Homer, even old meu/ sleep 
with women, such as Nestor and Phoenix. For these men 
were not worn out or disabled in the time of their youth, 
either by intoxication, or by too much indulgence in love j or 
by any weakness of digestion engendered by gluttony; so 
that it was natural for them to be still vigorous in old age. 
The king of Sparta, then, appears to have too much respect for 
his wedded wife Helena, on whose acoount he collected all the 
Grecian army; and on this account he keeps aloof from any ' 

1 Iliad, ixiv. 489. 
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other connexion. But Agamemnon is reproadied by Thendtes, 
as a man with many wives — 

'Tis tiiine, whate'er the wanioi^B breast inflameB, 
The golden spoO, and thine the lovely dames ; 
' With all the wealth our wan and blood bestow. 
Thy tents are crowded and thy chests o*erflow.^ 

'< But it is not natund," says Aristotle, *' to suppose that all 
that multitude of female dayes were given to him as eonou- 
bines, but only as prizes; sinoe he also provided himself 
with a great quantity of wine, — but not for the purpose of 
getting drunk himself." 

4. But Hercules is the man who appears to have Had more 
wives than any one else, for he was very much addicted to 
women; and he had them in turn, like a soldier, and a man 
employed at different times in different countries. And by 
them he had also a great multitude of children. For, in 
one week^ as Herodorus relates, he relieved the ff fly daughters 
of Thestias of their virginity. iBgeus also was a man of many 
wives. For, first of all he married the daughter of HopleGf, 
and after her he married one of the daughters of Chalcodous, 
and giving both of them to his friends, he cohabited with a 
great many without marriage. Afterwards he took ^thra^ 
the daughter of Pittheus; after her he took Medea. And 
Theseus, having attempted to ravish Helen, after that carried 
off Ariadne. Accordingly Istrus, in the fourteenth book of 
his History of the ASe^ of Athens, giving a catalogue of 
those women who became the wives of Theseus, says that 
some of them became so out of love, and that some were 
carried off by force, and some were' married inl^al.marriage* 
Now by force were ravished Helen, Ariadne, Hippolyta, and 
the daughters of Cercyon and Sinis; and he legally married 
Meliboea, the mother of Ajax. And Hesiod says that he 
married also Hippe and ^gle; on accoimt of whom he broke 
the oaths which he had sworn to Ariadne, as Cercops tells us. 
And Pherecydes adds Phereboea. And before ravishing Helen 
he had also carried off Anaxo from Troy; and after Hippo- 
lyta he also had Phsedra. 

5. And Philip the Macedonian did not take any women 
with him to his wars, as Darius did, whose power was sub- 
verted by Alexander. For he used to take about with him 

1 Iliad, ii. 220. 
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And Anaxilas, in his Neottis, says— 

The man whoe'er has loved a courtesani 

Will say that no more lawless worthless race 

Can anywhere be found : for what ferocious 

Unsociable shc^ragon, what ChimBera, 

Though it breathe fire from its month, what Charybdis^ 

What three-headed Scylla, dog o' the sea, . 

Or hydra, sphinx, or raging lioness, 

Or viper, or winged harpy (greedy race). 

Could go beyond those most accursed harlots! 

There is no monster greater. They alone 

Surpass all other evils put together. 

And let us now consider them in order : — 

First there is Plangon; she, like a chimsera. 

Scorches the wretched barbarians with fire ; 

One knight alone was found to rid the world of her. 

Who, like a brave man, stole her furniture 

And fled, and she despairing, disappeared. 

Then for Sinope's friends, may I not say 

That 'tis a hydra they cohabit with 1 

For she is old : but near her age, and like her, 

Greedy Gnathsena flaunts, a twofold evil. 

And as for Kannion, in what, I pray, 

Does she from Scylla differ 1 Has she not 

Already swallow'd up two lovers, and 

Open'd her greedy jaws t' enfold a third ? 

But he with prosp'rous oar escaped the gulf. ' 

Then does not Phryne beat Charybdis hollow ? 

Who swallows the sea-captains, ship and alL 

Is not Theano a mere Siren pluck'd 1 

Their face and voice are woman's, but their legs 

Are feather'd like a blackbird's. Take the lot, 

'Tis not too much to call them Theban Sphinxes. 

For they speak nothing plain, but only riddles ; 

And in enigmas tell their victims how 

They love and dote, and long to be caress'd. 

" Would that I had a quadruped," says one, 

That may serve for a bed or easy chair. 

" Would that I had a tripod"—" Or a biped," 

That is, a handmaid. And the hapless fool 

Who understands these hints, like (Edipus, 

If saved at all is saved against his wilL 

But they who do believe they're really loved 

Arc much elated, and raise Uieir heads to heaven. 

And in a word, of all the beasts^on earth 

The direst and most treacherous is a harlot. 

7. After Laurentius had said all this, Leonidas, finding 
fault with the name of wife (yaftcnj), quoted these verses out 
of the Soothsayers of Alexis — 



^ 
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And Aristophon, in his Callonides^ says- 
May he be qnite undone, he well deserves it, 
Who dares to marry any second wife ; 
A man who marries once may be excused ; 
Not knowing what misfortune he was seeking. 
But he who, once escaped, then tries another. 
With his eyes open seeks for misery. 

And Antiphanes^ in his Philopator^ say^-^ 

Ta, He's married now. 

B, How say'youl do you mean 
He*s really gone and married — ^when I left him, 
AUve and well, possessed of aU his senses 1_| 

And Menander, in his Woman carrying the Sacred Vessel of 
Minerva, or the Female Tlute-^player, says — 

A, Ton will not marry if you're in your senses 
When you have left tlus life. For I myself 
Did marry ; so I recommend you not to. 

B, The matter is decided — ^the die is cast 

A, Go on then. I do wish you then well over it ;' 
But you are taking arms, with no good reason. 
Against a sea of troubles. In the waves 
Of the deep Libyan or iSgean sea 
Scarce three of thirty ships are lost or wreck'd ; 
But scarcely one poor husband 'scapes «t all. 

And in his Woman Burnt he says— 

Oh, may the man be totally undone 

Who was the first to venture on a wife ; • 

And then the next who foUow'd his example ; 

And then the third, and fourth, and all who followed. 

And Oarcinufl the tragedian, in his Semele (which begins, 
" nights"), says — 

Jupiter, why need one waste one's words 

In speaking ill of women? for what worse 

Can he add^ when he once has call'd them womieni 

9. But, above all other cases, those who when advanced in 
years marry young wives, do not perceive that they are 
running voluntarily into danger, which every one else foresees 
plainly; and that, too, though the Megarianpoet^ has given 
liiem this warning : — 

A young wife suits not with an aged husband ; 

For she will not obey the pilot's helxjn 
Like a well-managed boat ; nor can the anchor 

Hold her securely in her port, but oft 

1 Theognis. 
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And Apries had been deposed from the sovereignty of Egjrpt, 
because of the defeats which had been received by him from 
the Cyreneans ; and afterwards he had been put to death by 
Amasis. Accordingly, Cambyses, being much pleased with 
Nitetis, and being very violently in love with her, learns the 
whole circumstances of the case from her ; and she entreated 
him to avenge the murder of Apries, and persuaded him to 
make war upon the Egyptians. But Dinon, in his History 
of Persia, and Lynceas of Naucratis, in the third book of his 
History of Egypt, say that it was Cyrus to whom Nitetis was 
sent by Amasis ; and that she was the mother of Cambyses, 
who made this expedition against Egypt to avenge the wrongs 
of his mother and her family. But Duris the Samian says 
that the first war carried on by two women was that between 
Olympias and Eurydice ; in which Olympias advanced some- 
thing in the manner of a Bacchanalian, with drums beating; 
but Eurydice came forward armed like a Macedonian soldier, 
having been already accustomed to war and military habits 
at the court of Cynnane the lUyrian. 

11. Now, after this conversation, it seemed good to the 
philosophers who were present to say something themselves 
about love and about beauty: and so a great many philo- 
sophical sentiments were uttered; among which, some quoted 
isome of the songs of the dramatic philosopher, Euripides, — 
some of which were these :— 

Love, who is wisdom's pupil gay. 

To virtue often leads the way : 

And this great god 

Is of all others far the best for man ; 

For with his gentle nod 

He bids them hope, and banishes all pain. 

May I be ne'er mixed up with those who scorn 

To own his power, and live forlorn, 

Cherishing habits all uncouth. 

I bid the youth 

Of my dear country ne'er to flee from Love, 

But welcome him, and willing subjects prove. * 

And some one else quoted from Pindar — 

Let it be my fate always to love. 

And to obey Love's will in proper season. 

' It is not known from what play this fragment comes. It is given 
in the Variorum Edition of Euripides, Inc, Fragm, 165. 
ATH. — VOL. III. 3 U 
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And some one else added the following lines &om £aripid( 

But yoUy mighty Love, of gods and men 
The soYereign ruler, either bid what's &ir 
To seem no longer fair ; or else bring aid 
To h&i^eBS lovers whom you've caused to love. 
And aid the labours you yourself have prompted. 
If you do this, the gods will honour you ; 
But if you keep aloof, you will not even 
Betain the gratitude wliich now they feel 
For having learnt of you the way to love. ^ 

12. And Pontianns said that Zeno the Cittisean thought 
that Love was the God of Friendship and Liberty, and 
also that he was the great author of concord among men; 
lt)ut that he had no other office. On which aocount, he 
says in his Polity, that Love is a God, being one who co- 
operates in securing the safety of the city. And the philo- 
sophers, also, who preceded him considered Love a venerable 
Boity, removed from everything discreditable : and this is 
plain from their having set up holy statues in his honour in 
their Gymnasia, along with those of Mercury and Hercules — 
the one of whom is the patron of eloquence, and the other of 
valour. And when these are united, friendship and unanimity 
are engendeiXKi ; by means of which the most perfect liberty 
is socui^d to those who excel in these practices. But the 
Atlioniims were so far from thinking that Love presided over 
the gmtifiotition of the mere sensual appetites, that, though 
tlio Academy >\tis manifestly consecrated to Minerva, they yet 
eivotod in that place also a statue of Love, and sacrificed to it. 

Tho. Thospiaiis also celebrate Erotidia, or festivals* of Love, 
just aij tlio Athouiaiis* do Athensea, or festivals of Minerva, 
and as tho KK\uis colebrato the Olympian festivals, and the 
llhodiatts tho Ualn)iu\. And in the public sacrifices, every- 
\vho»v ahuost^ Low is honoured. And the Lacedemonians 
otVor saorllUnvs to Tiovo Ijoforo they go to battle, thinking that 
mvWAv and victory doivDud on tlio friendship of those who 
Htanul hIiIo by side in tno battle array. And the CreUns, in 
thoir lino of Invttltis adiuni tlio handsomest of their citiaens, 
\\\\\\ tMnploy tluMu to ofRii* sacriftoi^ to I^ovo on behalf of the 
ntat^\ a« J^iwiomt<5« ix^lat^su And tb© regimc^nt among the 
TI\ol>an!* whioh i« <M<^\ tbo S^u^rtni Rw^d, i« wholly com- 
poiK?d ^vTiuutvuU Kmn'^ U\dicAt.iujjt U\t& m<\i<Mtj of tho God, as 



these men prefer a glorious death to a Bhamefdl and dis- 
creditable life. ^ But the Samians (as Erxias says, in his His- 
tory of Colophon), having consecrated a gymnasium to Love, 
called the festival which was instituted in his honour the 
Eleutheria, or Feast of Liberty ; and it was owing to this 
God, too, that the Athenians obtained their freedom. And 
the Pisistratidae, after their banishment, were the first people 
who ever endeavoured to throw discredit on the events which 
took place through his influence. 

13. After this had been said, Plutarch cit^d the following 
passage from the Phsedrus of Alexis : — 

As I was coming from Piraeus lately. 

In great perplexity and sad distress, 

I fell to thoughts of deep philosophy. 

And first I thought that all the painters seem 

Ignorant of the real nature of Love ; 

And so do all the other artists too, 

Whoe'er make statues of this deity : , 

For he is neither male nor female either ; 

Again, he is not God, nor yet is he man : 

He is not foolish, nor yet is he wise ; 

But he 's made up of all kinds of quality. 

And underneath one form bears many natures. 

His courage is a man's ; his cowardice 

A very woman's. Then his folly is 

Pure madness, but his wisdom a philosopher's; 

His vehemence is that of a wild beast, 

But his endurance is like adamant ; 

His jealousy equals any other god's. 

And I, indeed, — by all the gods I swear, — 

Bo not myself precisely understand him ; 

But still he much resembles my description, 

Excepting in the name. 

And Eubulus, or Ararus, in his Campylion, says — 

What man \^as he, what modeller or painter. 

Who first did represent young Love as wing*d } 

He was a man fit only to draw swallows, 

Quite ignorant of the character of the god. 

For he 's not light, nor easy for a man 

Who 's once by him been master'd, to shake off; 

But he's a heavy and tenacious master. 

How, then, can he be spoken of as wing'd 1 / 

The man 's a fool who such a thing could say. 

And Alexis, in his Man Lamenting, says — 

For this opinion is by all the Sophists 
Embraced, that Lo?e is not a winged god; 

3m2 
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Bui thai Uit wlngdd pMriiet an ibo lofen, 
An4 thai ba AUadly b«Muni ibU imputation : 
Bo thai ii ia out of puro iguoranoo 
Tbat painteni oloiho thia doity with wiogi.* 

H. Aud Thdoplimatui, in hia book on Love, says that 

Obiureinou th^ tragedian aaid in ono of his plays, that — 

Aa wine adapta lUoif to tbe oonatltntion 

Of tboa* who drink it, to iikewiaa dooa Lot« 

Who, wbon ke^ modwal^ly wonkii^*^ 

U miid and nMtnag«abl«: KnI tf )o«iM 

)^wn ittod«imti«n> lk«n i» ioro* and tronkloaome. 

Ou whiv^ aooouut Ik^ aam^ jkm»| ailennurdfl^ distingaishing 

]\vr bi^ ^|^Mk Wnd a d<MlU» Ww ^(kMMlfk 
Aud jinniiliiifcifci umi^ Ilk ftwteiiM Ihm^ 
ttui tiTiittrtliniiM ^MMrvkAkiM tk^fr livaa 

(tut (ko ;feAUK^ v«.vl akwv k kb lrih|^ tttlKdid IW Wounded 

WW v^MiJld idM ai^ Ikaa %kM* wik^ )9«a ato* 

lN>rim4^aUiK^ at^rt W akUikt niMtunu. 

Vu^ vc^ %4AKk v>^m V Ik' ^»i^i%Ma ^ iMr Iofi» : 
1\c> \Maaii Va ac4iva^ and rnvwaam aii^ 
>&(^* and %W '^)i aa^ ^wm^ 

V kI l^ONVj^NkiUiiv -H \Mk Mmi t^«i4 v>i^ik<# ¥titfi^ ^^<»— 

>Jbr "'•)^ N s\^*»i\? ^^ Vi«v< «kaia a ^ 

^ '\ v\M 'aV \w WiM Vi^ mi^^MawM^ 

V\l ■ -to A'\S -^i^ *\vA^ '^ja^iknI i*^^*>il 
^ S^ \-* \ V.aM '\A'V.vV^«v •>h -kc i^i«Httfiaal)WidWia^«fen*^ 
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And tell me, pray, am I a fool for that 1 
She's fair, she's tall, she 's skilful in her art; 
And Tm more glad when I see her, than you 
When you diyide your salaries among you. 

But Aristophon^ in his Pythagorean, says — 

Now, is not Love deservedly cast out 
From his place among the twelve immortal gods 1 
For he did sow the seeds of great confusion. 
And quarrels dire, among that heavenly band. 
When he was one of them. And, as he was 
Bold and impertinent, they clipp'd his wings. 
That he might never soar again to heaven ; 
And then they banished him to us below ; 
And for the wings which he did boast before. 
Them they did give to Victory, a spoil 
Well won, and splendid, from her enemy. 

Amphis, too, in his Dithyrambic, speaks thus of loving— 

What sa/st thou ? — dost thou think that all your words. 

Could e'er persuade me that that man 's a lover 

Who falls in love with a girl's manners only. 

And never thinks what kind of face she 's got I 

I call him mad ; nor can I e'er believe I 

That a poor man, who often sees a rich one> 

Forbears to covet some of his great riches. 

But Alexis says in his Helena — 

The man who falls in love with beauty's flower, 
And taketh heed of nothing else, may be 
A lover of pleasure, but not of his love ; 
And he does openly disparage Love, 
And causes him to be suspect to others. 

15. Myrtilus, having cited these lines of Alexis, and then- 
looking round on the men who were partisans of the Stoic 
school, having first recited the following passage out of the 
Iambics of Hermeas the Curian — 

Listen, you Stoiclings, traffickers in nonsense, 
Punners on words, — gluttons, who by yourselves 
• Eat up the whole of what is in the dishes. 

And give no single bit to a philosopher. 
Besides, you are most clearly proved to do 
All that is contrary to those professions 
Which you so pompously parade abroad, 
Hunting for beauty ; — 

went on to say, — And in this point alone you are imitators 
of the master of your school, Zeno the Phoenician, who was 
always a slave to the most infamous passions (as Antigonus 
the Carystian relates, in his History of his Life) ; for you are 
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always saying that "the proper object of love is not the 
body, but the mind;** you who say at the same time, that 
you ought to remain faithful to the objects of your love, till 
they are eight-and-twenty years of age. And Ariston of 
Ceos, the Peripatetic, appears to me to have said very well 
(in the second book of his treatise on Likenesses connected 
with Love), to some Athenian who was very tall for his age, 
and at the same time was boasting of his beauty, (and his 
name was Dorus,) " It seems to me that one may very well 
apply to you the line which Ulysses uttered when, he met 
Dolon — 

Great was thy aim, and mighty is the prize.^ 

16. But Hegesander, in his Commentaries, says that all 
men love seasoned dishes, but not plain meats, or plainly 
dressed fish. And acpordingly, when seasoned dishes are 
wanting, no one willingly eats either meat or fish ; nor does 
any one desire meat which is raw and unseasoned. For 
anciently men used to love boys (as Aristophon relates) ; on 
which account it came to pass that the objects of their love 
were called TraiSwca. And it was with truth (aa Clearchus 
says in the first book of his treatise on Love and the Afi^dzs 
of Love) that Lycophronides said — 

No boy, no maid with goVden ornaments, 
No woman with a deep and ample robe. 
Is so much beautiful as modest ; for 
'Tis modesty that gives the bloom to beauty. 

And Aristotle said that lovers look at no other part of the 
objects of their ajffection, but only at their eyes, in which 
modesty makes her abode. And Sophocles somewhere repre- 
sents Hippodamia as speaking of the beauty of Pelops, and 

saying — 

And in his eyes the charm which love compels 
Shines forth a light, embellishing his face : 
He glows himself, and he makes me glow too, 
Measuring my eyes with his, — as any builder 
Makes his work correspond to his careful rule.' 

17. And Licymnius the Chian, saying that Somnus was 
in love with Endymion, represente him as refusing to close 
the eyes of the youth even when he is asleep ; but the God 
sends his beloved object to sleep with his eyelids still open, 

^ Iliad,,z. 40U ^ This CrafiBiaat is from the Hippodamia. 
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BO that he may not for a single moment be deprived of the 

pleasure of contemplating them. And his words are the oo ■ 

But Somnus much delighted 

In the bright beams which shot from his eyes, 

And luU'd the youth to sleep with unclosed lids. 

And Sappho says to a man who was admired above all mea- 
sure for his beauty, and who was accounted very handsome 

indeed — 

Stand opposite, my love^ 

And open upon me 

The beauteous grace which from your eyes doth flow. ^ 

And what sajns Anacreon ? — 

Oh, boy, as maiden fair, 

I fix my heart on you ; 

But you despise my prayer. 

And little care that you do hold the reins 

Which my soul's course incessantly do guide. ^ 

And the magnificent Rndar says — 

The man who gazes on the brilliant rays 

Which shoot from th* eyes 

Of beautiful Theoxenus, and yet can feel his heart 

Unmoved within his breast, nor yields to love. 

Must have a heart 

Black, and composed of adamant or iron. ^ 

But the Cyclops ' of Philoxenus of Cythera, in love with 
Gralatea, and praising her beauty, and prophesying, as it were, 
his own blinchiess, praises every part of her rather than men- 
tion her eyes, which he does not ; speaking thus : — 

Qalatea, 
Nymph with the beauteous face and golden hair, 
Whose voice the Graces tune, 
True flower of love, my beauteous Galatea. 

But this is but a blind panegyric, and not at all to be com- 
pared with the encomium of Ibycus : — 

Beauteous Euryalus, of all the Graces 

The choicest branch, — object of love to all 

The fair-hair'd maidens, — sure the soft-eyed goddess. 

The Cyprian queen, and soft Persuasion 

Combin'd to nourish you on beds of roses. 

And Phrynichus said of Troilus — 

The light of love shines in his purple dieeks. 



» Ode 67. 

' This is not from any one of the odes, ifhxA. we baye etftiie ; but hi 

only a fragment. 
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and professed discipline of your sect, said that "those who 
misunderstood and failed rightly to enter into the spirit of 
his words, would become dirty and ungentlemanlike-looking ; 
just as those who adopted Aristippus's sect, but perverted his 
precepts, became intemperate and shameless." And the greater 
portion of you are such as that, men with contracted brows, 
and dirty clothes, sordid not only in your dispositions, but 
also in your appearance. For, wishing to assume the charac- 
ter of independence and frugality, you are found at the gate 
of covetousness, living sordidly, clothed in scanty cloaks, 
filling the soles of your shoes with nails, and giving hard 
names to any one who uses the very smallest quantity of per- 
fume, or who is dressed in apparel which is at all delicate. But 
men of your sect have no business to be attracted by money, 
or to lead about the objects of their love with their beards 
shaved and smooth, who follow you about the Lyceum — 
Thin, starved philosophers, as dry as leather, 

as Antiphanes calls them. 

20. But I am a great admirer of beauty myself For, in 
the contests [at Athens] for the prize of manliness, they 
select the handsomest, and give them the post of honour 
to bear the sacred vessels at the festivals of the gods. And 
at Elis there is a contest as to beauty, and the conqueror 
has the vessels of the goddess given to him to carry; and the 
next handsomest has the ox to lead, and the third places the 
sacrificial cakes on the head of the victim. But Heraclides 
Lembus relates that in Sparta the handsomest man and the 
handsomest woman have special honours conferred on them; 
and Sparta is famous for producing the handsomest women 
in the world. On which account they tell a story of king 
Archidamus, that when one wife was offered to him who was 
very handsome, and another who was ugly but rich, and he 
chose the rich one, the Ephori imposed a fine upon him, 
saying that he had preferred begetting kinglings rather than 
kings for the Spartans. And Euripides has said — 
Her very mien isVorthy of a kingdom.^ 

And in Homer, the old men among the people marvelling at 
the beauty of Helen, are represented as speaking thus to one 
another — 

1 From the iBoliis. 
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21. And Cynulcus said : — ^And do you dare to talk in this 
way, you who are not " rosy fingered," as Cratinus says, but 
who have one foot made of cow-dung 1 and do you bring 
up again the recollection of that poet your namesake, who 
spends all his time in cookshops and inns? although Iso- 
crates the orator has said, in his Areopagitic Oration, " But 
not one of their servants ever would have ventured to eat or 
drink in a cookshop ; for they studied to keep up the dignity 
of their appearance, and not to behave hke buffoons." And 
Hyperides, in his oration against Patrocles, (if, at least, the 
speech is a genuine one,) says that they forbade a man who had 
dined at a cookshop from going up to the Areopagus. But 
you, you sophist, spend your time in cookshops, not with 
your friends (cra/pwv), but with prostitutes (eratpwv), having a 
lot of pimps and procuresses about you, and always carrying 
about these books of Aristophanes, and ApoUodorus, and 
Ammonius, and Antiphanes, and also of Gorgias the Athe- 
nian, who have all written about the prostitutes at Athens. 

Oh, what a learned man you are ! how far are you from 
imitating Theomandrus of Gyrene, who, as Theophrastus, in his 
treatise on Happiness, says, used to go about and profess that 
he gave lessons in prosperity. You, you teacher of love,' are 
in no respect better than Amasis of Elis, whom Theophrastus, 
in his treatise on Love, says was extraordinarily addicted to 
amatory pursuits. And a man will not be much out who 
calls you a iropvoypacjio^, just as they call Aristides and Pau- 
sanias and Nicophanes ^urypaffHu. And folemo mentions 
them, as painting the subjects which they did paint exceed- 
ingly well, in his treatise on the Pictures at Sicyon. Think, 
my friends, of the great and varied learning of this gram- 
marian, who does not conceal what he means, but openly 
quotes the verses of Eubulus, in his Cercopes — 

I came to Corinth ; there I ate with pleasure 

Some herb called basil (ocimam), and was ruin'd by i(; 

And also, trifling there, I lost my cloak. 

And the Gorinthian sophist is very fine here, explaining to his 
pupils that Ocimum is the name of a harlot And a great 
many other plays also, you impudent fellow, derived their 
names from courtesans. There is the ThaJassa of Diodes, the 
Gorianno of Pherecrates, the Antea of Eunicus or Philyllus, 
the Thais, and the Phanioa of Menander, the Opora of 
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Alexis, the Clepsydra of Eubulus — and the woman who bore 
this name, had it because she used to distribute her company 
by the hour-glass, and to dismiss her visitors when it had run 
down ; as Asclepiades, the son of Areas, relates in his History 
of Demetrius PJialereus; and he says that her proper name 
was Meticha. 

22. There is a courtesan 

(as Antiphanes says in his Clown) — 

. . . who is a positive 
Calamity and rain to her keeper ; 
And yet he 's glad at nourishing such a pest. 

On which account, in the Neaera of Timocles, a man is 
represented as lamenting his fate, and saying — 

Bat I, unhappy man, who first loved Phr^'ne 
When she was but a gatherer of capers, 
And was not quite as rich as now she is, — 
I who such sums of money spent upon her, 
Am now excluded from her doors. 

And in the play entitled Orestantoclides, the same Timocles 

^ys— 

And round the wretched man old women sleep, 
Nannium and Plangon, Lyca, Phryne too, 
Guathsena, Pythionica, Myrrhina, 
Ghrysis, Conallis, Hieroclea, and 
Lapadium also. 

And these courtesans are mentioned by Amphis, in his Curisy 

where he says — 

Wealth traly seems to me to be quite blind. 
Since he ne'er ventures near this woman's doors. 
But haunts Sinope, Nannium, and Lyca, 
And others like them, traps of men's existence. 
And in their houses sits like one amazed. 
And ne'er departs. 

23. And Alexis, in the drama entitled Isostasium, thus 
describes the equipment of a courtesan, and the artifices 
which some women use to make themselves up— 

Por, first of all, to earn themselves much gain. 
And better to plunder all the neighbouring men, 
They use a heap of adventitious aids, — 
They plot to take in every one. And when. 
By subtle artifice, they've made some money, 
They enlist fresh girls, and add recraits, who ne'er 
Have tried the tr^e, unto their cunning troop, 
And drill them so that they are vexy soon 
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Different in manners, and in look, and semblance 

From all they were before. Suppose one 's short — 

They pat cork soles within the neels.of her shoes : 

Is any one too tall — she wears a slipper 

Of thinnest substance, and, with head depress'd 

Between the shoulders, walks the public streets, 

And so takes off from her superfluous height. 

Is any one too lean about the flank — 

They hoop her with a bustle, so that all 

Who see her marvel at her &ir proportions. 

Has any one too prominent a stomach — 

They crown it with false breasts, such as perchance 

At times you may in comic actors see ; 

And what is still too prominent, they force 

Back, ramming it as if with scaffolding. 

Has any one red eyebrows — those they smear 

With soot. Has any one a dark complexion — 

White-lead will that correct. This girl 's too fair — 

They rub her well with rich yermilion. 

Is she a splendid figure — then her charms 

Are shown in naked beauty to the purchaser. 

Has she good teeth — then she is forced to laugh, 

That all the bystanders may see her mouth. 

How beautiful it is ; and if she be 

But ill-inclined to laugh, then she is kept 

Close within doors whole days, and all the things 

Which cooks keep by them when they sell goats' heads. 

Such as a stick of myrrh, she's forced to keep 

Between her lips, till they have learnt the shape 

Of the required grin. And by slich arts 

They make their charms and persons up for market. 

24. And therefore I advise you, my Thessalian friend with 
the handsome chairs, to be content to embrace the women in 
the brothels, and not to spend the inheritance of your children 
on vanities. For, truly, the lame man gets on best at this 
sort of work; since your Either, the boot-maker, did not lecture 
you and teach you any great deal, and did not confine you to 
looking at leather. Or do you not know those women, as we 
find them called in the Pannuchis of Eabulus— 

Thrifty decoys, who gather in the money, — 
Fillies well-train'd of Yenus, standing naked 
In long array, clad in transparent robes 
Of thinnest web, like the fair damsels whom 
Eridanus waters with his holy stream ; 
From whom, with safety and frugality, 
Tou may buy pleasure at a moderate cost. 

And in his Nannium, (the play under this name is the work of 
Eubulus, and not of Philippides) — 
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For he wbo seeretl j goes hnnting for 
Illicit love, must surely of all men 
Most miserable be ; and yet be may 
jSoe in tbe ligbt of the sun a willing row 
Of naked damsels, standing all array'd 
In robes transparent, like the damsels whom 
Eridanus waters with his holy stream, 
And buy some pleasure at a trifling rate. 
Without pursuing joys he 's bound to hlde^ 
(There is no heavier calamity,) 
Just out of wantonness and not for love. 
I do bewail the fate of hapless Greece, 
Which sent forth such an admiral as Cydias. 

Xenarchxis also^ in his Pentathlum, reproaches those men 

who live as you do, and who fix their hearts on extravagant 

courtesans, and on freebom women; in the following lines — 

It is a terrible, yes a terrible and 

Intolerable evil, what the young 

Men do throughout this city. For although 

There are most beauteous damsels in the broUielSy 

Which any man may see standing all willing 

In the full light of day, with open bosoms. 

Showing their naked charms, ail of a row, 

Marshaird in order ; and though they may choose 

Without the slightest trouble, as they fancy, 

Thin, stout, or round, tall, wrinkled, or smooth-&ced, 

Young, old, or middle-aged, or elderly. 

So that they need not qlamber up a ladder, 

Kor steal through windows out of free men's houses, 

Kor smuggle themselves in in bags of chaff; 

For these gay girls will ravish you by force. 

And drag you in to them; if old, they'll call you 

Their dear papa ; if young, their darling baby : 

And these a man may fearlessly and cheaply 

Amuse himself with, morning, noon, or night, 

And any way he pleases; but the others 

He dares not gaze on openly nor look at, 

But, fearing, trembling, shivering, with his heart. 

As men say, in his mouth, he creeps towards them. 

And how can they, sea-bom mistress mine, 

Immortal Venus I act as well they ought. 

E'en when they have the opportunity. 

If any thought of Draco's laws comes o'er themi 

25. And Philemon, in his Brothers, relates that Solon at 
first, on account of the unbridled passions of the young, made 
a law that women might be brought to be prostituted at 
brothels; as Nicander of Colophon also states, in the third 
book of his History of the AfSixa of Colophon, — Baying that 
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he first erected a temple to the Public Venus with the money 

which was earned by the women who were prostituted at 

these brothels. 

But Philemon speaks on this subject as follows : — 

But you did well for every man, Solon ; 

For they do say yon were the first to see 

The justice of a public-spirited measure. 

The saviour of the state — (and it is fit 

For me to utter this avowal, Solon) ; — 

You, seeing that the state was full of men. 

Young, and possess'd of all the natural appetites. 

And wandering in their lusts where they'd no business, 

Bought women, and in certain spots did place them, 

Common to be, and ready for all comers. 

They naked stand : look well at them, my youth, — 

Do not deceive yourself; a'nt you well offi 

You're ready, so are they : the door is open— 

The price an obol : enter straight — ^there is 

No nonsense here, no cheat or trickery; 

But do just what you like, and how you like. 

You're off: wish her good-bye ; she 's no more claim on you; 

And Aspasia^ the friend of Socrates, imported great numbers 
of beautiful women, and Greece was entirely filled with her 
courtesans; as that witty writer Aristophanes (in his Achar- 
nenses^) relates, — saying, that the Peloponnesian war was 
excited by Pericles, on account of his love for Aspasia, and on 
account of the girls who had been carried away from her by 
the Megarians. . 

For some young men, drunk with the cottabu^ 

Going to Megara, carry off by stealth 

A harlot named Simsetha. Then the citizens 

Of Megara, full of grief and indignation. 

Stole in return two of Aspasia's girls; 

And this was the beginning of the war 

Which devastated Greece, for three lewd women. 

26. I therefore, my most learned grammarian, warn you to 
beware of the courtesans who want a high price, because 

You may see other damsels play the flute. 
All playing th' air of Phoebus, or of Jove ; 
But these play no air save the air of the hawk, 

as Epicrates says in his Anti-Lais; in which play he also uses 
the following expressions concerning the celebrated Lais : — 

But this fair Lais is both drunk and lazy. 
And cares for nothing, save what she may eat 

1 Ach. 524. 
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And drink all day. And she, as I do think, 

Has the same fate the eagles have ; for they. 

When they are young, down from the mountains stoop, 

Bavage the flocks and eat the timid hares, 

Bearing their prey aloft with fearful might. 

But when they're old, on temple tops they perch, 

HoDgry and helpless ; and the sootlisayers 

Turn such a sight into a prodigy. 

And so might Lais well be thought an omen ; 

For when she was a maiden, young and fresh. 

She was quite savage with her wondrous riches ; 

And you might easier get access to 

The satrap Phamabazus. But at present, 

Now that she 's more advanced in years, and age 

Has meddled with her body's round proportions^ 

'Tis easy both to see her and to scorn her. 

Kow she runs everywhere to get some drink ; 

She'll take a stater — ^aye, or a triobolus ; 

She will admit you, young or old ; and is 

Become so tame, so utterly subdued, 

That she will take the money from your hand. 

Anaxandrides also, in his Qld Man*s Madness, mentions Lais, 

and includes her with many other courtesans in a list which 

he gives in the following lines : — 

A. You know Corinthian Lais? 

B, To be sure ; 
My countxywomian. 

A. Well, she had a friend. 
By name Anthea. 

B. Yes ; I knew her well. 
A, Well, in those days Lagisca was in beauty; 
Theolyta, too, was wondrous fair to see. 
And seemed likely to be fairer still ; 
And Ocimon was beautiful as any. 

27. This, then, is the advice I want to give you, my friend 

Myrtilus ; and, as we read in the Cynegis of Philetfierus, — 

Now you are old, reform those ways of yours; 
Enow you not that 'tis hardly well to die 
In the embraces of a prostitute, 
As men do say Phormisius perished? 

Or do you think that delightful which Timocles speaks of in 

his Marathonian Women ? — 

How great the difference whether you pass the night 

With a lawful wife or with a prostitute 1 

Bah I Where 's the firmness of the flesh, the freshness 

Of breath and of complexion ? Oh, ye gods I 

What appetite it gives one not to find 

Everything waiting, but to be constrain'd ^ 
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To straggle a little, and from tender hands 
To bear soft blows and buffets ; that, indeed, 
Is really pleasure. 

And as Cynulcus had still a good deal which he wished to 
say, and as Magnus was preparing to attack him for the sake 
of Myrtilus, — Myrtilns, being beforehand with him (for he 
hated the Syrian), said — 

But our hopes were not so clean worn out, 
As to need aid from bitter enemies ; 

as Callimachus says. For are not we, Cynulcus, able to 

defend ourselves ? 

How rude you are, and boorish with your jokes ! 
Your tongue is all on the left side of your mouth ; 

as Ephippus says in his Philyra. For you seem to me to be 
one of those men 

Who of the Muses learnt but ill-shaped letters, 
as some one of the parody writers has it. 

28. I therefore, my friends and messmates, have not, as is 
said in the AursB of Metageues, or in the Mammacythus of 
Aristagoras, 

Told you of female dancers, courtesans 
Who once were fair ; and now I do not tell you 
Of flute-playing girls, just reaching womuihood. 
Who not unwillingly, for adequate pay. 
Have borne the love of vulgar men ; 

but I have been speaking of regular professional HetaersB — 
that is to say, of those who are able to preserve a friendship 
free from trickery ; whom Cynulcus does not venture to speak 
ill of, and who of all women are the only ones who have 
derived their name from friendship, or from that goddess who 
is named by the Athenians Venus Hetsera : concerning whom 
ApoUodorus the Athenian speaks, in his treatise on the Gods, 
in the following manner : — " And they worship Venus Hetsera, 
who brings together male and female companions (crotpovs 
Kol eratpas)— that is to say, mistresses." Accordingly, even to 
this day, freebom women and maidens call their associates 
and friends their eraipat; as Sappho does, where she says— 

And now with tuneful voice I'll sing 

These pleasing songs to my companions {iraipais). 

And in another place she says — 

Niobe and Latona were of old 
Affectionate companions (IraTjpou) to each other. 
ATH. — ^VOL. III. 3 N 
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Timj &V> call women who p rost i t ut e themsdres for moner, 
irioAf/u, Aad tbe Terb whidi thej uae lior prosUtiitiiig onesdf 
i^ir Kifjoej is cnupcM^ not regarding the etjnM^ogy of the 
wjH, but appljiDg a more deeent term to the trade; as 
Menaader, in hu Deposit^ diatiiigninhing the cra^pot from the 



You're done an act not saited to c om p a i u oai {JtwJfm), 
Bat, \fj Jore, far laoie fit for eonrtfenna {in fmwy. 
These words, so near the mbm^ do BMke the sanae 
Not alvajs eaailj to be diatingniahed. 

29, Bat concerning courtesans, Ephippn^ ia hia Mecchea- 
dine, speaks as follows : — 

And then if, when we enter through th«r doors. 

They see thai we are oat of aorta at all. 

They flatter ns and soothe as, kiss as gently. 

Not pressing hard as ihoagh oar lips were enemies. 

Bat with soft open kiasea Hke a sparrow; 

They sing, and eomfort as, aad make as cheescfa]. 

And straightway banish all oar care and grie^ 

And make oor faces bright again with smiles. 

And Eubulus, in his Campylion, inti'oducing a courtesan of 
modest deportment, says — 

How modestly she sat the while at sapper ! 

Not like the rest, who make g^'eat balls of leeks. 

And staff their cheeks with them, and loadly cnineh 

Within their jaws large lamps of greasy meat; 

Bat delicately tasting of each dish. 

In mouthfuls small, like a Milesian miuden. 

JLnd Antiphanes says in bis Hydra-- 

But he, the man of whom I now was speaking. 

Seeing a woman who lived near his house, 

A courtesan, did Ml at once in love with her; 

She was a citizen, without a guardian 

Or any near relations, and hue manners 

Pure, and on virtue's strictest model form'd, 

A genuine mistress (Iraufia) ; for the rest of the crew 

Bring into disrepute, by their vile manners, 

A name which in itself has nothing wrong. 

And Anaxilas, in bis Neottis, says — 

A, But if a woman does at all times use 

Fair, moderate language, giving her aervices 

Favoorable to all who stand in need of her, 

She from her prompt con^askionship {i/rmtpiat^ does earn] 

The title of companion {Ircupa) ; and von. 

As you say ri|;ht|y, have not &II'a in mve 
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With a Tile harlot (a^pn^), bat with a companum (4Ta2pa). 
Is she nat one of pure and simple manners? 
B, At all events, by Jove, she 's beautiful. 

30. But that systematic debauoher of youths of yours, is 

such a person as Alexis, or Antiphanes, represents him^ in his 

Sleep — 

On. this account, that profligate, when supping 
With us, will never eat an onion even, 
Not to annoy the object of his love. 

And Ephippus has spoken yery well of peo]^ of that descrip- 
tion in his Sappho, where he says^— 

I*or when one in the flower of his age 

Iieams to sneak into other men's abodes. 

And shares of meals where he has not contributed. 

He must some other mode of payment mean. 

And iEschines the orator has said something of the same 

kind in his Speech against Timarchus. 

31. But concerning courtesans, Philetaerus, in his Huntress, 

has the following lines : — 

'Tis not for nothing that where'er we go 
We find a temple of Heteera there. 
But nowhere one to any wedded wife. 

I know, too, that there is a festival called the Hetaeridia, 
which is celebrated in Magnesia, not owing to the courtesans, 
but to another cause, which is mentioned by Hegesander in 
his Commentaries, who writes thus : — " The Magnesians cele- 
bi-ate a festival called Hetaeridia; and they give this account 
of it : that originally Jason, the son of iEson, when he had 
collected the Argonauts, sacrificed to Jupiter Hetaerias, and 
called the festival Hetaeridia. And the Macedonian kings 
also celebrated the Hetaeridia." 

There is also a temple of Venus the Prostitute {tropvrj) at 
Abydus, as Pamphylus asserts : — " For when all the city was 
oppressed by slavery, the guards in the city, after a sacrifice 
OQ one occasion (as Cleanthus relates in his essays on Fables), 
having got intoxicated, took several courtesans ; and one of 
these wom^ when she saw that the men were all fast asle^, 
taking the k^ns, got over the waH, and brought the news to 
the citizens of Abydus. And they, on this, immediately came 
in arms, and slew the guards, and made themselves miasters 
df the walls, and recovered their freedom ; and to show their 
gratitude to the prostitute they built a temple to Tenos thft 
Prottitote." 

3n2 
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« 

And Alexis the Samian, in the second book of his Samian 
Annals, says — " The Athenian prostitutes who followed Peri- 
cles when he laid siege to Samos, having made vast sums of 
money by their beauty, dedicated a statue of Venus at Samos, 
which some call Venus among the Reeds, and others Venus in 
the Marsh." And Eualces, in his History of the Affairs of 
Ephesus, says that there is at Ephesus also a temple to Venus 
the Courtesan (croTpa). And Clearchus, in the first book of 
his treatise on Amatory Matters, says — " Gyges the king of 
the Lydians was very celebrated, not only on account of his 
mistress while she was alive, having submitted himself and 
his whole dominions to her power, but also after she was 
dead ; inasmuch as he assembled all the Lydians in the whole 
country, and raised that mound which is even now called the 
tomb of the Lydian Courtesan; building it up to a great 
height, so that when he was travelling in the country, inside 
of Mount Tmolus, wherever he was, he could always see the 
tomb ; and it was a conspicuous object to aU the inhabitants 
of Lydia.'* And Demosthenes the orator, in his Speech against 
Nesera (if it is a genuine one, which ApoUodorus says it is), 
says — " Now we have courtesans for the sake of pleasure, but 
concubines for the sake of daily cohabitation, and wives for 
the purpose of having children legitimately, and of having a 
fidthful guardian of all our household aflfeirs." 

32. I will now mention to you, Cynulcus, an Ionian 
story (spinning it out, as -^schylus says,) about courtesans, 
beginning with the beautiful Corinth, since you have re- 
proached me with having been a schoolmaster in that city. 

It is an ancient custom at Corinth (as ChamsBleon of 
Heraclea relates, in his treatise on Pindar), whenever the city 
addresses any supplication to Venus about any important 
matter, to employ as many courtesans as possible to join in 
the supplication; and they, too, pray to the goddess, and 
afterwards they are present at the sacrifices. And when the 
king of Persia was leading his army against Greece (as Theo- 
pompus also relates, and so does Timseus, in his seventh 
book), the Corinthian courtesans offered prayers for the safety 
of Greece, going to the temple of Venus. On which account, 
after the Corinthians had consecrated a picture to the goddess 
(which remains even to this day), and as in this picture they 
had painted the portraits of the courtesans who made thia 
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supplication at the time, aud who were present afterwards, 
Simonides composed this epigram : — 

These damsels, in behalf of Greece, and all 
Their gallant countrymen, stood nobly forth, 
Praying to Venus, the all-powerful goddess ; 
Nor was the queen of beauty willing ever 
To leave the citadel of Greece to fall 
Beneath the arrows of the un warlike Persians. 

And even private individuals sometimes vow to Venus, that 
if they succeed in the objects for which they are offering their 
vows, they will bring her a stated number of courtesans. 

33. As this custom, then, exists with reference to this 
goddess, Xenophon the Corinthian, when going to Olympia, 
to the games, vowed that he, if he were victorious, woul^ 
bring her some courtesans. And Pindar at first wrote a 
panegyric on him, which begins thus : — 

Praising the house which in th* Olympic games 
Has thrice borne off the victory. ^ 

But afterwards he composed a scolium* on him, which was 
sung at the sacrificial feasts; in the exordium of which he 
turns at once to the courtesans who joined in the sacrifice to 
Venus, in the presence of Xenophon, while he was sacrificing 
to the goddess himself; on which account he says — 

queen of Cyprus' isle, 

Come to this grove I 

Lo, Xenophon, succeeding in his aim, 

Brings you a band of willing maidens. 

Dancing on a hundred feet. 

And the opening lines of the song were these :— 

hospitable damsels, fairest train 

Of soft Persuasion, — 

Ornament of the wealthy Corinth, 

Bearing in willing hands the golden drops 

That from the frankincense f^istil, and flying 



1 Pind. 01. 13. 

' A (TKoKihv was a song which went round at banquets, sung to the 
lyre by the guests, one after another, said to have been introduced by 
Terpander ; but the word is first found in Pind. Fr. Ixxxvii. 9 ; AristoplL 
Ach. 582. The name is of uncertain origin : some refer it to the cha- 
racter of the music, v6iao5 <rKo\i6s, as opposed to vofios tipdios; others to 
the pv0fi6s (TKoKibs, or amphibrachic rhythm recognised in many scolia ; 
but most, after Dicsearchus and Plutarch, from the irregular zigzag way 
it went round the table, each guest who sung holding a myrtle-branch, 
which he passed on to any one he chose.— Lid. & Scott, Or. Lex. mvoc 
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Tft Uie hir mother of th« Lotm, 

Who dwelleth in the ikj, 

The lovely Venus, — yon do bring to as 

Comfort and hope in dsoger, that we nu^ 

Hereafter, in the delicate beds of Lore, 

Reap the lonf-wiahed-for frttits of ioy, 

Lovely and neoenary to all mortal mea. 

Aud afler having begun in this manner, he proceeds to say — 

Bat now I marvel, and wait anxiously 
To see what will my masters say of me, 
Who thos begin 

My seolium with this amatory pre&ce. 
Willing companion of these willing damsels. 

And it is plain here ihsA the poet, while addressing the oour^ 

tosans in tiiis way, was in some doubt as to the light in which 

it would appear to the Corinthians; but, trusting to his own 

genius, he proceeds with the following verse — 

We teach pure gold on a well-tried lyre. 

And Alexis, in his Loving Woman, tells us that the courte* 

sans at Corinth celebrate a festival of their own, called Aphro- 

disia; where he says — ' 

The city at ike time was celebrating 

The Aphrodisia of the courtesans : 

This is a different festival from that 

Which the free women solemnise : and then 

It is the custom on those days that all 

The courtesans should feast with us in common. 

34. But at Lacedsefnon (as Polemo Periegetes says, in his 
treatise on the Offerings at Lacedaemon,) there is a statue of a 
very celebrated, courtesan, named Cottina, who, he tells us, 
consecrated a brazen cow ; and Polemo's words are these : — 
"And the statue of Cottina the courtesan, on account of 
whose celebrity there is still a brothel which is called by her 
name, near the hill on which the temple of Bacchus stands, 
is a conspicuous object, well known to many of the citi- 
zens. And there is also a votive offering of hers besides 
that to Minerva Chalcioecos — a brazen cow, and also the 
b^ore-mentioned image." And the handsome Alcibiades, of 
irfaom one of the comic poets said — 

And then the delicate Alcibiades, 

O earth and all the gods ! whom Lacedflemea 

Desires to catch in his adulteries, 

i^qgh he was beloved by the wife of Agis, used to go and 
hold his xev^ at the doors of the oourtesaas, leaving all tho 
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Lacedaemonian and Athenian women. He also fell in love 
with Medontis of Ahydoe, from the mere report of her beauty; 
and sailing to the Hellespont with Axiochus, who was a.lover 
of his on account of his beauty, (as Lysias the (»utor states^ 
in his speech against him,) he allowed Axiochus to share her 
with him. Moreover, Alcibiades used always to carry about 
two other omirtesans with him in all his expeditions, namely, 
Damasandra, tlie mother c^ the younger Lais, and Theodote; 
by whom, after he was dead, he was buried in Melissa, a 
village of Phiygia, after he had been overwhelmed by the 
treachery of Pharnabazus. And we oxirselves saw the tomb of 
Alcibiades at Melissa, when we went from Synadse to Metn>- 
p<^; and at that tomb there is sacrificed an ox every year, 
by the command of that most excellent emperor Adrian, who 
also erected on the tomb a statue of Alcibiades in Parian 
marble. 

35. And we mt»st not wonder at people having on some 
occasions fidlen in love with others from the mere report ef 
tiieir beauty, when Chares of Mitylene, in the tenth book of 
his History of Alexander, says that some people have even 
seen in dreams tiiose whom they have never beheld before, 
and fallen in love with them so. And he writes as follows : 
— " Hystaspes had a younger brother whose name was Zaria^ 
dres: and they were both men of great personal beauty. 
And the story told concerning them by the natives of the 
country is, that ihej were ihe offspring of Venus and Adonia 
Now Hystaspes was sovereign of Media, and of the lower 
cotmtry adjoining it; and Zariadres was sovereign of the 
country above the Caspian gates as &r as the river Tanais. 
Now the daughter of Omartes, the king of the Marathi, a 
tribe dwelling on the other side <^ the Tanais, was named 
Odatis. And concerning her it is written in the Historic^ 
that she in her sleep beheld Zariadres, and fell in love with 
him; and that the very same thing happened to him with 
respect to her. And so- for a long time they were in k>V9 
witii one another, simply on account of the visions ifiiach 
they had seen in their dreams. And Odatis was the most 
beautiful of all the women in Asia ; and Zariadres also was 
very handsome. Accordingly, when Zariadres sent to Omartes 
and expressed a desire to marry the damsel, Omartes would 
9ot agree to it, becaTise he was destitute of male ofi&pring) 
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for he wished to give her to one of his own people about his 
court. And not long afterwards, Omartes having assembled 
all the chief men of his kingdom, and all his friends and 
relations, held a marriage feast, without saying beforehand to 
whom he was going to give his daughter. And as the wine 
went round, her father summoned Odatis to the banquet, and 
said, in the hearing of all the guests, — *We, my daughter 
Odatis, are now celebrating your marriage feast; so now do 
you look around, and survey all those who are present, and 
then take a golden goblet and fill it, and give it to the man 
to whom you like to be married; for you shall be called his 
wife.* And she, having looked round upon them all, went 
away weeping, being anxious to see Zariadres, for she had sent 
him word that her marriage feast was about to be celebrated. 
But he, being encamped on the Tanais, and leaving the army 
encamped there without being perceived, crossed the river 
with his charioteer alone ; and going by night in his chariot, 
passed through the city, having gone about eight hundred 
stadia without stopping. And when he got near the town in 
which the marriage festival was being celebrated, and leaving, 
in some place near, his chariot with the charioteer, he went 
forward by himself, clad in a Scythian robe. And when he 
anrived at the palace, and seeing Odatis standing in front of 
the sideboard in tears, and filling the goblet very slowly, he 
stood near her and said, ' Odatis, here I am come, as you re- 
quested me to, — I, Zariadres.' And she, perceiving a stranger, 
and a handsome man, and that he resembled the man whom 
she had beheld in her sleep, being exceedingly rejoiced, gave 
him the bowl. And he, seizing on her, led her away to his 
chariot, and fled away, having Odatis with him. And the 
servants and the handmaidens, knowing their love, said not a 
word. And when her fa-ther ordered them to summon her, 
they said that they did not know which way she was gone. 
And the story of this love is often told by the barbarians who 
dwell in Asia, and is exceedingly admired; and they have 
painted representations of the story in their temples and 
palaces, and also in their private houses. And a great many 
of the princes in those coimtries give their daughters the 
name of Odatis." 

36. Aristotle also, in his Constitution of the Massilians, 
mentions a similar circumstance as having taken place, writing 
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as follows : — " The Phocseans in Ionia, having consulted the 
oracle, founded Marseilles. And Euxenus the Phocsean was 
connected by ties of hospitality with Nanus ; this was the 
name of the king of that country. This Nanus was cele- 
brating the marriage feast of his daughter, and invited 
Euxenus, who happened to be in the neighbourhood, to the 
feast. And the marriage was to be conducted in this manner : 
— After the supper was over the damsel was to come in, and 
to give a goblet full of wine properly mixed to whichever of 
the suitors who were present she chose; and to whomsoever 
she gave it, he was to be the bridegroom. And the damsel 
coming in, whether it was by chance or whether it was for 
any other reason, gives the goblet to Euxenus. And the name 
of the maiden was Petta. And when the cup had been given 
in this way, fgid her &ther (thinking that she had been directed 
by the Deity in her giving of it) had consented that Euxenus 
should have her, he took her for his wife, and cohabited with 
her, changing her name to Aristoxena. And the family which 
is descended from that damsel remains in Marseilles to this 
day, and is known as the Protiadse; for Protis was the name 
of the son of Euxenus and Aristoxena." 

37. And did not Themistocles, as Idomeneus relates, harness 
a chariot full of courtesans and drive with them into the city 
when the market was full ? And the courtesans were Lamia and 
Scione and Satyra and Nannium. And was not Themistocles 
himself the son of a courtesan, whose name was AbrotonumI 
as Amphicrates relates in his treatise on Illustrious Men — 

Abrotonum was but a Thracian woman. 

But for the weal of Greece 

She was the mother of the great Themistocles. 

But Neanthes of Cyzicus, in his third and fourth books qf 
his History of Grecian Aflairs, says that he was the son of 
Euterpe. 

And when Cyrus the younger was making his expedition 
against his brother^ did he not carry with him a courtesan of 
Phocfiea, who was a very clever and very beautiful woman? 
and Zenophanes says that her name was originally Milto, but 
tliat it was afterwards changed to Aspasia. And a Milesian 
concubine also accompanied him. And did not the great 
Alexander keep Thais about him, who was an Athenian cour- 
tesan? And Clitarchus speaks of her as having been the 
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canse that the palaoe of Persepolis was burnt doim. And 
diia Thau, after the death o£ Alexander, married Ptoiemj, 
who became the first khag of Egypt, and Ae bore him sons^ 
Leontiaeua and Lagos, and a daughter named Irene, who wail 
married to Eunoetua, the king^of Soli, a town of Cyprus. And 
the second king of Egypt, rtolemy Philadelph«ui by name, 
as Ptolemy Euergetes rentes in the ^urd book <^ his Com- 
mentaries, had a great many mistresses, — namely, Didyma, 
who was a native of the country, and -v^sty beautiful; and 
Bilisticha ; and, besides them, Agathodea, «nd Stratonioe, who 
had a great monument on the sea-shore, near Eleusis; and 
Ifyrtium, and a great many laote; as he was a man exces- 
sively addicted to am«4K>ry pleassures. And Polybiu% in the 
fourteenth book of his History, saya that tiiere are a great 
many statues of a woman named Clino, who was his cup- 
bearer, in Alexandrw, clothed in a tunic only, and holding a 
comuoopia in her hand. ''And ana not,** says he, ''the finest 
houses called by the names of Myrtium, and Mnesis, and 
Pothinal and yet Mnesis was only a female flnte-player, and 
so was Pothiae, and Myrtium was one c^ the most notorious 
and common prostitutes in the city," 

Was there not also Agathoolea the courtesan, who had great 
power over king Ptolemy Philopatort in fiict, was it not she 
who was the ruin of his whole kii^omt And Eumaehus 
the Neapolitan, in the second book of his Hii^rf of Han- 
nibal, says that Hieronymus, the tyrant of Syracuse, fell in 
love with one of the common prostitutes who followed her 
trade in a brothel, whose name was Pitho^ and married her, 
and made her quouu of Syracuse. 

38, And Timotheus, who was general of the Athenians, 
with a very higli reputation, was the son of a courtesan, a 
Thmcian by birth, but, except that she was a courtesan, of 
very exoelleut oUaraotcr; for when women of this dass do 
behaTe mode«llj, they are superior to those who gi-ve them- 
selves airs on aooouut of then: -virtue. But liimotheus being 
on one occasion reproached aa being the son of a modver of 
that character, said, — " But I am much obliged to her, be* 
eause it is owing to her that I am the son of Conon." And 
Oarystius, in his Historic Commentaries, says that Philetserus 
the king of Pergamus, and of all that oc^mtry which is now 
sailed the New Province, was the son of a woman named 
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Boa, who WAS a flute-^dayer and a courtesan, a Papfahgoiiian 
by Inrth. And Aristophon the <xutor, who in the archonahip 
of Euclides proposed a law, that every one who was not bom 
of a woman who was a citiaen shonld be accounted a bastard, 
was himself conyicted, by Calliades the comic poet, of having 
diildren by a courtesan named Choregis, as the same Garystius 
relates in the third book of his Commentaries. 

Besides all these men, was not Demetrius Polioicetes evi- 
dently in love with Lamia the fiute-playar, by whom he had 
adaihteriuunedPhilaJ And PolAi W t«ati« on <^ 
colonuade called Poecile at Sicyon, saya that Lamia was the 
daughter of Cleanor an Athenian, and that she built the 
before-mentioned colonnade for ihe people of Siejon. Beme* 
trius was also in love with Lesena, and- she was also an Athenian 
c<mrte8«i; and irith a great many other women besides. 

39. And Machon the oomio poet, in his play entitled the 
ChrisB, speaks thus : — 

But as liesena was by nature fonn'd 

To give her lovers most exceeding pleasure, 

And was besides much feyour'd by i)emetrins. 

They say that Lamia also gratified 

The king ; and when he praised her grace and quidaiess, 

The damsel answer'd : And besides you can. 

If you do wish, subdue a lioness (AisuFay). 

But Lamia was always very witty and prompt in repartee, as 
also was Gnathsena, whom we shall mention presently. And 
again Machon writes thus about Lamia :^- 

Demetrius the king was once displaying 

Amid his cups a great variety 

Of kinds of perfumes to his Lamia : 

Kow Lamia was a female flute-player. 

With whom 'tis always amid Demetiiua 

Was very much in love. But when she scoff'd 

At all his perfumes, and, moreover, treated 

The monarch with exceeding insolence. 

He bade a slave bring some cheap unguent, and 

He rubbed himself with that, and smear'd his fiagezi^ 

And said, ** At least smell this» Lamia, 

And see how much this scent does beat all otheESt.'' 

She laughingly replied : " But know, king, 

That smell does seem to me the worst of aH." 

'•' But/' said Demetrius, " I swear, by the icods. 

That 'tis produced from a right royal nut." 

40. But Ptolemy ihe son of Agesarchus, in his History of 
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Philopator, giving a list of the mistresses of the different 
kings, says — " Philip the Macedonian promoted Philinna, the 
dancing woman, by whom he had Aridseus, who was king of 
Macedonia after Alexander. And Demetrius Poliorcetes, be- 
sides the women who have already been mentioned, had a 
mistress named Mania ; and Antigonus had one named Demo, 
by whom he had a son named Alcyoneus ; and Seleucns the 
younger had two, whose names were Mysta and Nysa." But 
Heraclides Lenebus, in the thirty-sixth book of his History, 
says that Demo was the mistress of Demetrius; and that his 
&ther Antigonus was also in love with her : and that he put 
to death Oxythemis as having sinned a good deal with Deme- 
trius; and he also put to the torture and executed the maid- 
servants of Demo. 

41. But concerning the name of Mania, which we have 
just mentioned, the same Machon says this : — 

Some one perhaps of those who hear this now, 

May fairly wonder how it came to pass 

That an Athenian woman had a name. 

Or e*en a nickname, such as Mania. 

"For 'tis disgraceful for a woman thus 

To bear a Phrygian name ; she being, too, 

A courtesan from the very heart of Greece. 

And how came she to sink the city of Athens, 

By which all other nations are much sway'd 1 

The fact is that her name from early childhood 

Was this— Mel itta. And as she grew up. 

A trifle shorter than her playfellows, 

But with a sweet voice and engaging manners, 

And with such beauty and excellence of fietce 

As made a deep impression upon all men, 

She 'd many lovers, foreigners and citizens. 

So that when any conversation 

Arose about this woman, each man said. 

The fair Melitta was his madness {fjuxyla). Aye, 

And she herself contributed to this name ; 

Por when she jested she would oft repeat 

This word fiayla ; and when in sport she blamed 

Or praised any one, she would bring in. 

In either sentence, this word fAovia, 

So some one of her lovers, dwelling on 

The word, appears to have nicknamed the girl 

Mania ; and this extra name prevailed 

More than her real one. It seems, besides, 

That Mania was i^cted with the stone. 
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42. And that Mania was also excellent in witty repartee, 
Machon tells us in these verses about her,— 

There was a victor in the pancraiiuin, 
!Named Leontiscus, who loyed Mania, 
And kept her with him as his lawful wife ; 
But finding afterwards that she did play 
The harlot with Antenor, was indignant : 
But she replied, — "My darling, never mind; 
I only wanted just to feel and prove, 
In a single night, how great the strength might be 
Of two such athletes, victors at Olympia." 

They say again that Mania once was ask'd, 
By Kiug Demetrius, for a peifect sight 
Of all her beauties ; and she, in return, 
Demanded that he should grant her a favour. 
When he agreed, she turned her back, and said, — 
** son of Agamemnon, now the Gods 
Grant you to see what you so long have wish'd for." ^ 

On one occasion, too, a foreigner. 
Who a deserter was believed to be, 
Had come by chance to Athens ; and he sent 
For Mania, and gave her all she askM. 
It happened that he had procured for supper 
Some of those table-jesters, common buffoons, 
Who always raise a laugh to please their feeders; 
And wishing to appear a witty man. 
Used to politest conversation, 
While Mania was sporting gracefully, 
As was her wont, and often rising up 
To reach a dish of hare, he tried to raise 
A joke upon her, and thus spoke, — " My friends. 
Tell me, I pray you by the Gods, what animal 
You think runs fastest o'er the mountain-tops V 
" Why, my love, a deserter," answer'd Mania. 

Another time, when Mania came to see him. 
She laugh'd at the deserter, telling him, 
That once in battle he had lost his shield. 
But this brave soldier, looking somewhat fierce. 
Sent her away. And as she was departing, 
She said, " My love, don't be so much annoy'd ; 
For *twas not you, who, when you ran away. 
Did lose that shield, but he who lent it you." 

Another time they say a man who was 
A thorough profligate, did entertain 
Mania at supper ; and when he questioned her, 
"Do you like being up or down the besti" 
She laugh'd, and said, " I'd rather be up, my friend, 
For I'm afraid, lest, if I lay me down. 
You'd bite my plaited hair from off my head." , 

^ These are the second and third lines of the Electra of Sophocles. 
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43i. But Madion has also oolleoted the witty sajings of 
other courtesans too; and it will not be unaeBflonalide to 
enumerate some of them now, Aocordinglj he mentions 
GnathsBua thus : — 

Diphilus once was drinking iriik Onatlwoa. 
Said ne, ''Tout cap is somewhat cold, Gnath»na;* 
And she replied, **'Tis no great irond«r, Diphilna, 
For ire take care to put some of your Rlajs ia it.* 

Diphilus was once invited to a banquet 
At fair Gnathsna's house, as men do saj. 
On the holy day of Venuis* festival — 
(He being a man above her other loven 
Beloved by her, though she conceal'd her flam^ 
He came accordingly, and brought vith him 
Two jars of Chian wine, and four, quite full. 
Of wine from Thiisos ; perfumes, too, and arown»; 
Sweetmeats and venison ; fillets for the head ; 
Fish, and a cook, and a female flute-player. 
In the meantime a Syrian friend of hers 
Sent her some snow, and one saperdes ; she 
Being ashamed lest any one should hear 
She had received such gifts, and, above all mien. 
Fearing lest Diphilus fid^ould get at them, 
And show her up in one of his Comedies, 
She bade a slave to carry off at once 
The salt fish to the men who wanted salt. 
As every one did know ; the snow she told him 
To mix with the wine unseen by any one. 
And then she bade the boy to fill the cup 
With ten full cyathi of wine, and bear it 
At once to Diphilus. He eagerly 
Beceived the cup, and drain'd it to the bottom. 
And, marvelling at the delicious coolness, 
Said — " By Minerva, and by all the gods, 
You must, Gnathaena, be allow'd by all 
To have a most deliciouslj cool well." 
"Yes," said she, "for we carefully pub in, 
From day to day, the prologues of your plays." 

A slave who had been fiogg'd, whose back was mark'd 
With heavy weals, was once, as it fell out, 
Beposing with Gnathsana : — ^then, as she 
Embraced him, she found out how rough all orer 
His back did feci. " Oh wretched man,** said she, 
" In what engagement did you get these wvundsT" 
He in a few words answered her, and said, 
" That when a boy, once playing with his playmateSi 
He'd Mien backwards into the fire by aceideKt." 
'* Well," said she, " if you were so wanton then. 
You well deserved to be flogg*d, my friend." 

Gaathaena once W3UL smipiJii; with Dezithei^ 
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Who was a courtesan as well as sbe ; 
And when Dexiihea put aside with care 
Kearly all the daintiest morsels for her mother. 
She said, " I swear hy Dian, had I known 
How you went on, Dexithea, 1 would rather 
Have gone to supper with your mol^her than yon." 

When this Gnathsena was advanced in yeara» 
Hastening, as all might see, towards the grave^ 
They say she once went out into the market. 
And loc^'d at aU the fish, and ask*d the price 
Of every article she sanr. And seeing 
A handsome butcher sianding at his stall, * 
Just in the flower of youths — " Oh, in Qod's name, 
Tell me, my youth, what is your price (inw* tmii^ to-day V 
He laugh'd, and said, " Why, if I stoop, three obols." 
" But who," said she, " did give you leave, you wxelch, 
To use your Garian weights in Attica 1" 

Stratocles once made all his friends a present 
Of kids and shell'^sh greatly salted, seeming 
To have dress'd them carefully, so that his friends' 
Should the next morning be o'erwhelm'd with thust. 
And thus protract their drinking, so that he 
Might draw from them some ample contributions. 
Therefore Gnathsena said to one of her lovers^ 
Seeing him wavering about hie offerings, 
'* After the kids ^ Stratocles brings a storm." 

Gnathaena, seeing <mce a thin yoong man. 
Of black compleidon, lean as any scarecrow, 
EeekiDg with oU, and shorter than his fellows. 
Called him in je^ Adonis. When the youth 
AnswerU her in a rude and violent manner. 
She looking on her daughter who was with her» 
Said, " Ah 1 it serves me right for my mistake." 

They say that one fine day a youth from Pontos 
Was sleeping with Gnathsena, and at mom 
He ask*d her to display her beauties to him. 
But she relied, ** You have no time, for now 
It is the hour to drive the pigs to feed." 

44. He also mentions the following sayings of Gnathsenium, 

who was the grand-danghter of GnaSisena : — 

It happened once that a very aged satrap. 
Full ninety years of age, had come to Athens, 
And on the feast of Saturn he beheld 
Gnathsenium with (xnatheena going out 
From a fair temple sacred to AphrodHe, 
And noticing her form and grace of motion* 

^ The Kids was a constellation rising about the beginning of October, 
and supposed by the ancients to bring storms. Theocritus says — 
XoSrair i<l>* imrtplots iplipois v6tos ^p^ H^icp 
Kufiwn. *— vil. 63. 
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He jast inquired '*How much she ask'd a night ? " 

Gnatheena, looking on his purple robe. 

And princely bodyguard, said, '* A thousand drachxnse." 

He, as if smitten with a mortal wound, 

Said, *' I perceive, because of all these soldiers, 

Tou look upon me as a captured enemy ; 

But take five minse, and agree with me. 

And let them get a bed prepared for us." 

She, as the satrap seem'd a witty man, 

Beceived his terms, and said, '* Give what you like, 

father, for I know most certainly, 

TouUl give my daughter twice as much at night." 

Th^re was at Athens once a handsome smith. 
When she, Gnathwnium, had almost abandon'd 
Her trade, and would no longer common be. 
Moved by the love of the actor Andronicus ; 
(But at this moment he was gone away, 
After she'd brought him a male child;) this smith « 

Then long besought the fair Gnatiisenium 
To fix her price ; and though she long refused. 
By long entreaty and liberality, 
At last he won her over to consent. 
But being but a rude and ill-bred clown, 
He, one day sitting with some friends of his 
In a leather-cutter's shop, began to talk 
About Gnatheenium to oivert their leisure, 
Narrating all their fond love passages. 
But after this, when Andronicus came 
From Corinth back again, and heard the news. 
He bitterly reproach'd her, and at supper 
He said, with just complaint, unto GnathsBniuniy 
That she had never granted him such liberties 
As this flogg'd slave had had allow'd to him. 
And then they say Gnatheenium thus replied : 
That she was her own mistress, and the smith 
Was so begrimed with soot and dirt that she 
Had no more than she could help to do with him. 

One day they say Guatheenium, at supper. 
Would not kiss Andronicus when he wish'd. 
Though she had done so every day before ; 
But she was angry that he gave her nothing. 
Said he, on this, " Gnathseua, don't you see 
How haughtily your daughter's treating mel" 
And she, indignant, said, '^ You wretched girl. 
Take him and kiss him if he wishes it." 
But she replied, *' Why should I kiss him, mother. 
Who does no good to any one in the house. 
But seeks to have his Argos all for nothing 1" 

Once, on a day of festival, Gnathseninm 
Went down to the Piraeus to a lover, . 
Who was a foreign merchant, riding cheaply 
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On a poor mule, liiid haTing afier her 

Three donkeys, three maidserrants, and one nurse. 

Then, at a narrow spot in the road, they met 

One of those knavish irrestlers, iften who sell 

Their battles, always taking care to lose them ; 

A\id as he could not pass by easily. 

Being crowded up, he cried-^^' You wretched man, 

Tou donkey-driver, if you get not quickly 

Out of my way, I will upset these women. 

And all the donkeys and the mule to boot." 

But quick Gnathsnilum said, *' My friend, I pray yot]» 

Don*t be so valiant now^ when you have never 

Bone any feat of spirit or strength before." 

45. And afterwards, Machon gives us the following anec- 
dotes : — 

They say that Lais the Corintliiany 
Once when she saw Euripides in a garden. 
Holding a tablet and a pen aitach'd to it, 
Cried out to him, ''Now, answer me« my poet. 
What was your meaning when you wrote in your play, 
' Away, you shameless doer 1 * ** And Euripides, 
Amaz^ and t^ondering at her audacity, 
Said, ''Why, vou seem to me to be yourself 
A shameless doer." And she, laughing, answered, 
*' How shameless, if my partners do not think so 1 " 

Glycerium once received from some lover 
A new Corinthian cloak with purple sleeves, 
And gave it to a fuller. Afterwards, 
When she thought he'd had time enough to clean it, 
She sent her maidservant to fetch it back. 
Giving her money, that she might pay for it. 
But, raid thb fuller, ** You must bring me first 
Three measures full of oil, for want of that 
Is what has hindered me from finishing." 
The maid went back and told her mistress all. 
•* Wretch that I ami" Glycerium said, "for he 
Is going to fry my cloak like any herring." 

Demophoon once^ the friend of Sophodes, 
While a young man, fell fiiriously in love 
With Nico, called the Goat, though slie was old : ^ 

And she had eam'd this name of Goat, because 
She quite devoui'd once a mighty friend of hers, 
Named Thallus,*. when he came to Al^iica 
To buy some Chelidoniaa figs, and also 
^0 export some honey from th' Hymettian hill. 
And it is said this woman was fair to view. 
And when Demophoon ixied to win her over, 
** A pretty thing,^' said she, ^ that all yon get 
From me you may present to Sophocles." 



^ eciMox means ''a yooBg tn^g." 
ATH. — ^VOL. III. 3 o 
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OUlisto once, wl» wm »J^?«»«d tlia Sow, 
W» fie«t«iy qaMwUwiJ «th her own Bother, 
Who abo w B&ekBMMd the Crow. Qnttthttna 
•LuiijeinTi the oaamt ^^ when aek'd the cense of it^ 
^^^ *« Whftl Jm ooidd it he, hot thai om Crow 
WaTfiadiM telt with the bhusknen of the other]* 

^^3i^lhal Hiwpe onoe, the eoartemi» 
H»l m tei^ umt^ TheodotaM, a man 
Who at the tii«e w«t pefeoi of the granariea 
\»1 she oa o»t oeoaeion late in th' eirening 
i^^iptWahMqootof King Ptolemy, 

Attd ^'^ ^^^ ^^^^"^ ^"^ ^ drink with him 

^ ^ dhe now wae rtrj late, ahe said, 

^ I'ia wcf thirsty, papa Ptolemy, 

^ Wt Uid cup-bearer pour me four gills 

Into a \»xsw cup." The king replied, 

^ You mutit have it in a platter, ibr you seem 

Already> Ulppe,* to haye had plenty of hay.* 

A man named Morichns was courting Phryne^ 
Xhd Thespian damsel. And^ as she required 
A min^ ^ *Tis a mighty sum," said Morichus, 
** I>id you not yesterday charge a foreigner 
Two little pieces of gold 1 " " Wait till I want you,** 
Said she, '^and I wiU take the same firom you." 

^a sidd that Nico, who was call'd the Goat, 
Onoe when a man named Pytho had deserted her, 
Aud taken up with the great &t EuardiSi 
But after a time did send again for her, 
Said to the slave who came to fetch her, ''Now 
'l^t Pytho is well sated with his swin^ 
DooA he desire to return to a goatl" 

46. Vp to ihis point we liave been recapitulating the 
thiugii mi>ntioned by Macbo. For our beautiM Atbens bas 
^"vnluooil auob a number of coTuiiesans (of wbom I will tell 
yv>u a^i luauy anecdotes as I can) as no other pppulous city 
^Y^r produced. At all events, Aristophanes tbe Byzantian 
<H>uuto<.l up a hundred and tbirty-five, and Apollodorus a 
«tUl gr\xvtor number; and Gorgias enumerated still more, 
^iu^ tbat, among a great many more, tbese eminent ones 
bad boon o^utted by Anstopbanes — ^namely, one wbo was 
aux'uamod Paroinos, and Lampyris, and Eupbroeyne : and 
ibis last was tbe daughter of a fuller. And, besides tbese, 
he bas omitted Megisto, Agallis, Tbaumanum, Tbeoclea (and 
ahe \Yaa nicknamed tbe Crow), Lensetocystoa^ Astra, Gna- 
tba>na, aud ber grand-daugbter Gnatbmnium, and Sige, and 
Slyuoris (wbo was nicknamed tbe Candle), and Euclea, and 
^ ThoTd ii a paa here oa her namc^— ^ivmi meaning a mare. 
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Grymsea, and Thryallis, and ChixusBraj and Lampas. But 
Diphilus the comic poet was violently in love with Gnar 
thsena, (as has been already stated, and as Lynceus the Samiaft 
relates in his Commentaries;) and so once, when; on the 
stage he had acted very badly, and was turned out {^fiivos) 
of the theatre, and, for all that, came to Gnath^ena as if 
nothing had happened; and when he, afber he had arrived^ 
begged GnathsBna to wash his feet, " Why do you want that ?** 
said she; "were you not carried (^p/A^o?) hither 1" And 
Gnathsena was very ready with her repartees. And there 
were other courtesans who had a great opijiion of themselves 
paying attention to education, and spending a part of their 
time on literature; so that they were very ready witii t^eir 
rejoinders and replies. 

Accordingly, when 'on one occasion Stilpo, at a banqn^ 
was accusing Glycera of seducing the yotmg men oi the eity^ 
(as Satyrus mentions in his Lives,) Glycera took him up and 
said, "You and I are accused of the same thing, O Stilpo^ 
for they say that you corrupt all who come to you, by teaoh'- 
ing them profitless and amorous sophistries ; and they accuse 
me of the same thing : for if people waste their time, and, $x^ 
treated ill, it makes no dififerenoe whether they are living 
with a philosopher or with a harlot." For, according tp 
Agathon, 

It does not follow, becaoBO a woman's body 

Is void of strengUi, that her mind, too, is weak. 

47. And Lynceus has recorded many repartees of Gna-» 
thsena. There was a parasite who used to live upon an old 
woman, and kept himself in very good condition; and Gna- 
thsena, seeing him, said, 'f My young Mend, you appear to be 
in vffly good case.*' " What then do .you thinli,*' said he, 
" that I should be if I slept by myself?" « Why, I think you 
would starve," said she. Once, when Pausanius, who wa» 
nicknamed Laccus,^ was dancing, .he fell into a cask. " The 
cellar," says GnathsBua, '^ has fallen into the cafiL" On oiie 
occasion, some one put a very little wine into a wine-cooler^ 
and said that it was dxteen years old " It ia very litl^e of 
its age," said she, " to be as (^d as that." Once at a (kiXiking 
party, some young men wore fig^iting about her, and beating 
one another, and ^e said to the one who waa worsted,*" Be of 

^ AdtauBy a cigtoeB.; a ceUat. 
3o2 
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good ch tcr , tt^ boy ; to it is not a contest to be decided by 
ccovn^ b«it W gQimMi.** Thane was a man who once gave 
Imt dragbtw a nuiMi» «iid never brought her anything more, 
thoii(^ b» cttDoe to »t her Tory often. '' Do you think, my 
boT^"* cttd sIm^ ^thfti ifeow you have once paid your mina, 
Wa «i« to oovM hora to ever, as if you were going to Hippo- 
bmmIum the tndMrt* On one occasion, when Phr^e said to 
iMfv vitb mM bitterness, << What would become of you if 
TWfli baid Uie «lo«9 1* " I would give it to you," said she, « to 
diMrpM your irit upon."* For it was said that Gnathasna was 
ImJ^ to the stone, while the other certainly wanted it as 
DttftthiHia hinted. On one occasion, some men were drinking 
in bw bouse^ and were eating some lentils dressed with 
ouioitt OSoA^o^om}); as the maidservant was clearing tho 
tidbitev and puttii^ ^ome of the lentils in her bosom (koXvov), 
ijM^moik said, ^*She is thinking of making some Ko\iro<t>dt<7f,'* 
Once^ when Andronicus the tragedian had been acting his 
l^ot in the representation of the Epigoni with great applause, 
loid was ooming to a drinking party at her house, and sent a 
boy toward to bid her make preparation to receive him, she 



^ ewned boy, what word is this you*ye spoken 'i '* 
Aud on<^ when a chattering fellow was relating that he was 
jn»t woue fkt«n the Hellespont, " Why, then," said she, " did 
you not go to the first city in that country 1" and when he 
Mftk^ what ci^, " To Sigeum," ' said she. Once, when a man 
^^auie to i»ee her, and saw some e^s on a dish, and said, '^ Are 
tboiie iHW, Onathsen^, or boiled V* '' They are made of brass, 
iii^ boy,^ said the. On one occasion, when Chserephon came 
to sup with her without an invitation, Gnathsena pledged 
bxttx iu a cup of wine. " Take it," said she, " you proud fel- 
low.** And he said, "I proud?" "Who can be more so," 
said ahe^ **whwi you come without even being invited 1" 
Aud Nioo^ who was nicknamed the Goat (as Lynceus tells 
uaX OQiOe wbw she met a parasite, who was very thin in con- 
aequeuoe of % feng sickness, said to him, ^' How lean you 
are.** ** No wonder," says he ; " for what do you think is all 
that I have bftd to eat these three days V* " Why, a leather 
bottle^** says ahe^ ^^ or perhaps your shoes." 

4^ Tbevo waa a courtesan named Metanira; and when 
^ ThiA ia a pm oa HbM sinll«rlty of the naaM J^yttoy to 0*17^, Bilence. 
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Deniocles the parasite, who was nicknamed LBgynionyfell down 
in a lot of whitewash, she said, "Yes, for yoii have devoted 
yourself to a place where there are pebbles/* And when he 
sprung upon a couch which was near him, ^' Take car^," said 
die, <*lest you get upset" These sayings are recorded by 
H^esander. And Aristodemus, in the second book of his 
Laughable Records, says that Gnathsem^ was hired by twp 
men, a soldier ^and a branded ^lave; and so whep the soldier, 
in his rude manner, called her a cistern, " How can I be-so ?" 
said she ; " is it because two rivers, Lycus and Eleutherus, 
fall into me ? " On one occasion, when some poor lovers of 
the daughter of Gnathsdna came to feast at her house, and 
threatened to throw it down, saying that they had brought 
spades and mattocks on purpose; ^' But," said Gnath^ena, *' if 
you had those implements, you should have pawned them, 
and brought some money with you." And Gnathsena was 
always very neat and witty in all she said; and she even 
compiled a code of laws for banquets, according to which 
lovers were to be admitted to her and to her daughters, ii;i 
imitation of the philosophers, who had drawn up similar 
documents. And Callimachus has recorded this code of hers 
in the third Catalogue of Laws which he has given; and he 
has quoted the first words of it as follows : — *\ This law has 
been compiled, being fair and equitable; and it is written in 
three hundred and twenty-three verses." 

49. But a slave who had been flogged hired Callistium, 
who was nicknamed Poor Helen; and as it was summer, and 
he was lying down naked, she, seeing the marks of the whlp^ 
said, " Wheire did you get this, you unhappy man V\ and be 
said, "Some broth was spilt over me when I was a boy." 
And she said, " It must have been made of neats'-leather." 
And once, when Menander the poet had fiuled with one of his 
plays, and came to h^r house, Glycera brought him some 
milk, and recommended him to drink it. But he said he 
would rather not, for there was some ypaW on it. But she 
replied, " Blow it away, and take what there is beneath." 

Thais said once to a boastful lover of hers, who had bor- 
rowed some goblets from a great many people, and said that 
he meant to break them up, and make others of tiiem, "You 
will destroy what belongs to each private person." Leontium 
was once sitting at table with a lover of Jiers, when Glycera 

* Fpads meand both an old woman, and Uie sonm on b<^iV«^ tcv\W. 
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came in to sapper; and as the man begasi to paj nioro atten^ 
tion to Gljcera^ Leontium was^ much annoyed : and presently, 
when her friend turned round, and asked her what she wa^ 
vexed at, she said, **il vtrrtpa^ pains me." 
\ A lover of hers once sent his seal to Lais the Corinthian^ 
and deared her to oome to him ; but she said^ ^' I cannot 
come; it is only clay.** Thais was one day going to a lover 
of herd, who^smelt like a goat ; and when som^ one asked her 
whither she was going, she said — 

To dwell with JEgexis,* great Pandion's son. 

Phryne, too, was once supping with a man of the same 
description, and, lifting up the hide of a pig, she said, " Take 
it, and eat' it." And once, when one of her friends sent her 
some wine, which was very good, but the quantity was small ; 
and when he told her that it was ten years old ; '* It is very 
little of its age," said she. And once, when the question was 
asked at a certain banquet, why it is that erowns are hung up 
about banqueting-rboms, she said, " Because they delight the 
mind."* And once, when a slave, who had been flogged, was 
giving himself airs as a young man towards her, and saying 
that he had been often entangled, she pretended to look vexed ; 
and when he asked her the reason, " I am jealous of you," 
said she, " because you have been so often smitten."* Once a 
very covetous lover of hers was coaxing her, and saying to 
her, "You are the Venus of Praxiteles;" "And you," said 
she, " are the Cupid of Phidias." • 

50. And as I am aware that some of thode men who have 
been involved in the administration of afiairs of state have 
mentioned courtesans, either accusing or excusing them, I 
will enumerate some instances of those who have done soL 
For Demosthenes, in his speech against Androtion, mentions 
Sinope and Phanostrate; and respecting Sinope, Herodicus 
the pupil of Crates says, in the sixth book of his treatise on 
People mentioned in the Comic Poets, that she was called 
Abydus, because she was an old woman. And Antiphanes 

* 'Tffrepa means both " the womb," and "the new comer.** 

' Punning on the similarity of the name Aly^hs to dt|» a goat. 

* Panning on the similarity of Kca-arpdyvf to eat, and rp^os, a goat. 

* The Greek word is ^vxorpayovai, which might perhaps also mean to 
bring coolness, from ^vxost coolness. 

' * The'young man says voKKais. avfivhrXtx^tu {yvveu^i scil.), but Prhyne 
cliooses to suppose that he meant to say iroAAoI* »\Try<wj, blows. ^ 
' This is a pun on the nam^ ^iSfoc, as if from ^eiZot, to be stingy. 
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mentions her in his Arcadian, and in his Gardener, and In 
his Sempstress, and in his Female Fisher, and in his Neottis. 
And Alexis mentions her in his Gleobnline, and Callicratea 
speaks of her in his Moschion j and concerning Phanostrate, 
ApoUodoros, in his treatise on the Courtesans at Athens, says 
that she ^was called I^theiropyle, because she used to stand at 
the door {irvXri) and hunt for lice (^ctpcs). 

And in his oration against Aristagoras, Hyperides says-^ 
^'And again you have named, in the same manner, the 
animals called aphyse." Now, aphyse, besides meaning anchor 
▼ies, was also a nickname for some courtesans; concerning 
whom "^e before-mentioned ApoUodorus isays — " Stagonium 
and Amphis were two sisters, and they were called Aphyas, 
because they were white, and thin, and had large eyes." And 
Antiphanes, in his book on Courtesans, says that Nicostratis 
was called Aphya for the same reason. And the same Hy^ 
peridfis, in hi speech against Mantitbeus, who was being 
prosecuted for an assault, speaks in the following mannar 
respecting Glycera*— " Bringing with him Glycera the daugh- 
ter of ThiJassis in a pair-horse chariot.'* But it is uncertain 
whether this is the same Glycera who was tke mistress of 
Harpalus; concerning whom Theopompus speaks in his 
treatise on the Chian Epistle, saying that after the death of < 
Pythionica, Harpalus sent for Glycera to come to him from 
Athens ; and when she came, she' hyed in the palace which is at 
Tarsus, and was honoured with royal honours by the populace, 
and was called queen; and an edict was issued, forbidding any 
one to present Harpalus with a crown, without at the same 
time presenting Glycera with another. And at Rhossus, he 
went so &r as to erect a brazen statue of her by the side of 
his own statue. And Clitarchus has given the same account 
in his History of Alexander. But the author of Agen, a 
satyric drama, (whoever he was, whether it was Python of 
Catana, or king Alexander himself,) says — 

And now thej say that Harpalus has sent thezn 
Unnmnber'd sacks of com, no fewer than 
Those sent by Agen, and is made a citizen : 
But this was Gljcera's com, and it may be 
Kain to them, and not a harlot's earnest. 

51. And Lysias, in his oration against Lais, if, indeed, the 

speech is a genuine one, mentions these circumstances — 

**Philyra abandoned the trade of a harlot when she was 
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ittiil v|uiC0 youug ; and so did SoioQe> and Hippaphesis, and 
TlHMciea^ ;uid IWuatlu}, and Lagisoa, and Antheo." But 
pcibu^ iii^UMd of Autkiea» we ought to road Antea. For 
[ do un>( tiud auy uMution made by any one of a harlot 
uiuucd .Vntikc^ ikit tbn^tQ m a whole play named after Antea^ 
by oiUKr Hiiuicu;^ or lixilyllius. And the author of the 
oi-aciou Li^U(>c Xt^MMni^ whoever he was, also mentions her. 
Bud :u uw oiHCiou a^iAUftot Philonides, who was being prose- 
«:uu J lOi: au ;wMkult, Xortii<W» if at least it is a genuine speech 
01 Ui;^ uiLcuuouft iUM» u courtesan called Nais. And in his 
i^^vwa ;^^»iu^ M^\iKou» tW perjury, he mentions one by the 
muu< oi .Vucicvm; but this was only a nickname given to a 
>^oui4a» %1:k><^ ivui uAUkO was Iloia, as Antiphanes informs us 
lU h.;& uvihUtfO \»ik \,Vurt^)saus, where he says that she was 
c^lcd \i4uc>i,'%' boci4U»o who was in the habit of drinking 
>^AiU lucu %ho ^otv ci^itfy and mad j or else because she was 
s^ o;(<> Uiuo Uw luUtiVM of Nioostratus the physician, and he, 
hIku ^w sUt.\^ Mt hv'r a great quantity of hellebore, and 
uv^lui)^ cIh'w t.wHAt'g^Wi aI»(^ in his oration against Leocrates, 
lUvUUv'^^ >^ v\tu lv4u^t^ uameil Irouis, as being the mistress of 
U\\;i^w^ Vwd Uv|»crKlt« mentions Nice in his oration 
w<A iM ISviw^i^ -V^d wo have already mentioned that she 
Vv'^i '•^^ *v uiclikutuuod the Goat, because she had ruined 
CIkmua 1^0 iHuKovpor. And that the goats are very fond of 
•Uy' ,^Vwi<^ >lK\Mrt ^'f the olive (daXKot), on which account the 
i, uuixv' '51 UVVV4 lUlowed to approach the Acropolis, and is 
<^*v \vv\^ ^^aUigod to Minerva, is a fact which we shall 
.;iU ^ -u'v*^* Uy;vutlto4\ But Sophocles, in his play called 
^Uv \^i'xK'<i\Ui» uu>utioua that this animal does browse upon 
a< Nvv^ ^IvvvW *p^i«g as follows — 

> V . vk sv lu iho mondng, ere a man 

\ «'i '.U^Mktk about the stable saw me, 

V ' vy.v.-. ruli^ii^ to thogoat a tballus 

xi;>. :i ulucXM, ( Hftw the army marching on 

sv \ «'.v>jt;cUntf headland. 

V, .ivuUoua Nannium, in his Tarentines, thus — 
u^ Vv ..^.uiu ia mad for love of Bacchus, — 

, <- .. ^s' liome of three islands celebrated as producing a 
M < ^s i .« r h V ^ lvK>r(». Horace, speaking of a madman, says : 

,1 .'.'v- V w.u->rlH caput insanabile nunquam 
■Vi .'•; *..v',»\o w\'U4UUiigrit, — A. P. 800. 
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jesting upon her as addicted to ititoidcatioiL And Menander^ 
in iiis fe.lse Hercules, 8ay&— 

Did he not try to wheedle Ntfiniliami 
And Antiphanes, in his treatise on Courtesans, says — " Nan- 
nium was nicknamed the Proscenium^ because she had a 
beautiful fitce, and. used to wear veiy costly garments em- 
broidered with gold, but when she was undressed sb^ was a 
very bad figure. Arid Corone was Nannium's^ daughter, and 
she was nicknamed Tethe, &om her exceedingly aebauched 
habits." Hyperides, in his oration against Patrocles, also 
speaks of a female fiute-player named Nemeas. And we 
may wonder how it was that the Atheniai^ permitted fk 
courtesan to have such a name, which was that o£ a mocit 
honourable and solemn festival. For not only ^hose who. 
prostituted themselves, but all other slaves also were f<Mr- 
bidden to take such names as that, as Folemo telk usj, in hia 
treatise on the Acropolis. 

52. The same Hyperides also mentions my Ocimum, ^s 
you call her, Cynulcus, in his second oration against 
Aristagoras, speaking thus — " As Lais, who appears to have 
been superior in beauty to any woman who had ever been 
seen, and Ocimum, arid Metanira." And Nicostratus, a poet 
of the middle comedy, mentions her also in his Pandrosus, 
where he says — 

Then go the same way to Aerope, 

And bid her Bend some clothes immediately. 

And brazen vessels, to fair Oolmum. 

And Menarider, in his comedy called The Flatterer, gives ther 

following catalogue of courtesans — 

Chrysis, Corone, Ischas, and Anticyra, 
^ And the most beautiful Nannarium, — 
All these you had. 

And Philetfierus, in his Female Hunter, says- 
Is not Cereopc now extremely old. 
Three thousand years at least f and is ttoi Tel^a^ ■■■'■' 
Diopithes' ugly daughter, three times that } . 1 1 '. 

And as for.old Theolyte, no man ,. , 

AUve can tell the date when she was born. 
^ Then did not Litis perserere In her trade 

Till the last day^ of her lifel and Isthmlad, i , 

ICeeara too^ and Phila, grew quito rott^, ; 

I heed not mention all the Cossyphn, 

Galenas, and Coronte ; nor will I 

Sa^ aogh^ of Ifais, as her teeth arc gone. . . • 
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4kDd TheopliilUQ, in his Amateiir 6f the Flute, says — 

Lest he should with disastrous shipwreck &11 

Into Meconis, Lius, or Sisymbrion, 

Or Barathrum, or Thallusa, or any other 

With whom the panders bait their nets for youths, 

Nannium, or Malthaee. 

53. Now when Myrtilus had uttered all this with extreme 
volubility, he added : — May no such disaster befal you, 
philosopher^ who even before the rise of the sect called 
Yoluptuaries, yourselves broke down the wall of pleasure, as 
Eratosthenes somewhere or other expresses it. And indeed 
I have now quoted enough of the smart sayings of the 
courtesans, and I will pass on to another topic. And first of 
all, I will speak pf that most devoted lover of truth, Epicu- 
rus, who, never having been initiated into the encyclic series 
of learning, used to say that those were well off who applied 
tiiemselves to philosophy in the same way in which he did 
himself; and these were his words — " I praise and congratu- 
late you, my young man, because you have come over to the 
study of philosophy unimbued wilii any system," On which 
account Timon styles him — 

The most unlettered schooUnaster aUve. 

Now, had not this very Epicurus Leontium for his mis- 
tress, her, I mean, who was so celebrated as a courtesan? 
But she did not cease to live as a prostitute when she began 
to learn philosophy, but still prostituted herself to the 
whole sect of Epicureans in the gardens, and to Epicurus 
himself, in the most open manner ; so that this great philo- 
sopher was exceedingly fond of her, though he mentions this 
&ct in his epistles to Hermarchus. 

54. But as for Lais of Hyccara — (and Hyccara is a city in 
Sicily, from which place she came to Corinth, having been 
made a prisoner of war, as Polemo relates in the sixth book 
of his History, addressed to Timaeus: and Aristippus was 
one of her lovers, and so was Demosthenes the orator, and 
Diogenes the Cynic : and it was also said that the Venus, 
which is at Corinth, and is called Melaenis, appeared to her in 
a dream, intimating to her by such an appearance that she 
would be courted by many lov6rs of great wealth ;) — Lais, I 
say, is mentioned by Hyperides, in the second of his speeches 
against Aristagoras. And Apelles the painter^ having seen 
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Lais while she was still a maiden, diswing water at the 
fountain Pirene, and marvelling at her beauty, Uxjk her with 
him on one occasion to a banquet of his friends. And when 
his companions laughed at him because he had brought a 
maiden with him to the party, iikstead of a oourtenn, he said 
— ** Do not wonder, for I will show you that she ia qidte 
beautiful enough for future enjoyment within three yearn* 
And a prediction of this sort was made by Socratai also, 
respecting Theodote the Athenian, as Xenophon tells us in 
his Memorabilia, for he used to say — ''That she was rery 
beautiful, and had a bosom finely shaped beyond all descrip- 
tion. And let us," said he, ''go and see the woman; for 
people cannot judge of beauty by hearsay.** But Lais was 
so beautifal, that painters used to come to her to copy 
her bosom and her breasts. And Lais was a rival of Phryne, 
And had an immense ntunber of lovers, never carii^ whether 
they were rich or poor, and never treating them with any 
insolence. 

55. And Aristippus every year used to spend whole days 
with her in jEgina, at the fisstival of Neptune. And once, 
being reproached by his servant, who said to him — "You 
give her such large sums of money, but she admits Diogenes 
the C3mic for nothing;" he answered, "I give Lais a great 
deal, that I myself may enjoy her, and not that no one else 
may." And when Diogenes said, " Since you, Aristippus^ 
cohabit with a common prostitute, either, therefore, become 
a Cynic yourself, as I am, or else abandon her ;" Aristippus 
answered him — "Does it appear to you, O Diogenes, an 
absurd thing to live in a house where other men have lived 
before you V " Not at all," said he. « Well, then, does it 
appear to you absurd to s^ in a ship in which other men 
have sailed before you 1" " By no means," said he. " Well, 
then," replied Aristippus, "it is not a bit more absurd to be 
in love with a woman with whom many men have been in 
love already." 

And Nymphodorus the Syiacusan, in his treatise on the 
People who have been admired and eminent in Sicily, says 
that Lais was a native of Hyccara, which he describes as a 
strong fortress in Sicily. But Strattis, in his play entitled 
The MacedonisEus or Pausanias, says that she was a Corinthian| 
in the following lines— 
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.U >Vh«M iio Ukm duMMlK «MM Irom, and who dre thejl 
:^ Ai ^»MMtt( tite;y a&^ ooom from Megan, 

Btii tb«/ by birih «« all Corinthians : 

Tbift oiM ia liai«» vho is to woU known. 

:Vaid TiiuiiuuiSy iu tha thirteeaih book of his History, says sha 
cuxuc frviu Hvc^Anw (usiug th» word in the plural number ;) 
.u^ IVlciuo ha& stftceUft wh^^r^ he s^ys that she was murdered 
bv Nuuw \bouiCU iu Tbe«»h% because she was beloved by 
^i 'rhcji^jAliiux \>i the Uiime of Fsausanias ; and that she was 
Ivaica to d*»th> out of ^uvy and jealousy, by wooden foot- 
si\.vU iu tlhi tcui^>lo of Yeuus; »md that fix>m this circmn- 
nu:lk.v :hu& tcui^o iti ctJied th« temple of the impious Venus; 
.iiul 'uuL Iwi* toiub iH vhowu ou the banks of the Peneus, 
■uu »;i^ ou it iui viuUom of a stouo \\'ator-ewer, and this in- 

IkU U Uw WMh of Wa, to whoAO Ikoau^, 
KiliuU iv^ thiit vt' hoAYvuly iMdeaaea, 
'Cho i^IoriouA auU uaoou^oor'd Oroeee did bow; 
Low ^^kii her tkthor, Coriuth waa hor home, 
\o» iu (ho vit'h 'rhoMHiJlau plain aho lies,'— 

v.» i)xM thv>«o luou tiUk uoufiieuae who say that she was buried 

.»iK Vuj \M uot Ariatotle the Stagirito have a son named 
\KsUiMchiui bv i\ isnaWmw uamed Horpyllis ? and did he not 
!i\o \uih Iwi till hiH dottth* as Hermippiis informs us in the 
iickV Uv\ ^'f >«* Kwtoiy of Aristotle, saying that great care 
\\ii.\ uvVa ^»l* hcv iu tho ivhiloaopher*s will. And did not our 
uluiuaUv l*lHto lovo Arohaianasaa, a courtesan of Colophon? 
»o iuic Ss* ^*^va v\um)oaod this song in her honour : — 

\^\ u^iHttvwk ia tho fhlr Archaianassa 

(«V^Uk U0o()h^4^ a dausel in whom Love. 

SiL. .>i\ h^^' \m wrinkles Irreaistible. 

^^ '\ vlvsl iMO wot*©! whom in the flower of youth, 

H U^u 'iu^ iho omuo aoroaa the sea, she met ; 

I'ikyV ur.;.«( Imvv boon oniliely consumed. 



V 1,: . , ^V;^^,lv«> tho Olympian (as Clearchus tells us in 
u- ii.x ivv'X o;" tw* ti'catiae on Amatory Matters) throw all 




V5.*v vvi'uiuiU'u fw Nkiwiom and political sagacity? But, in- 
aN\\l. IVuaU« \^«i^^ iU\w);\ti a man mudi addicted to amorous 
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indulgences ; and he cohabited even with his own Bon^ wife, as 
Stesimbrotus the Thasiaa informs us; and Stesimbrotus was 
a contemporary of his, and had seen him, as he tells ns in his 
book entitled a Treatise on Themistocles, and Thucydides, 
and Pericles. And Antistfaenes, the «papil of Socrates, tells 
ns that Pericles, being in love with Aspasia, iised to kiss lier 
twice every day, once when he entered her house, and once^ 
when he left it. And when she was impeached for impiety, 
he himself spoke in her behalf and shed more tears for her 
sake than he did when his own property and his own life 
were imperilled. MoreoTer, when C^mon had had an in- 
cestuous intrigue with Elpinice, his sister, who was afterwards 
given in marriage to Gallias, and when he was banished, 
Pericles contriyed his recal, esactiug the &vours of Elpinice 
as his recompense. 

And PythfiBuetui!^ in the third book of his History ot 
iEgina, says that Periander fell violently in love with Melissa, 
the daughter of Procles of Epidaurus, when he had seen her 
clothed in the Peloponnesian &shion (for she had on no cloak, 
but a single tunio only, and was acting as cupbearer to the 
young men,) and he married her. And Tigris of Leucadia 
was the mistress of Pyrrhus king of Epirus, who was the 
tiiird in descent from the Pyrrhus who invaded Italy; but 
Olympias, the young man*s mother, took her off by poison. 

57. And Ulpian, as if he had got some unexpected gain, 
while Myrtilus was still speaking, said : — Do we say 6 rtypis 
in the masculine gender ? for I know that Philemon says this 
in his play called Nesera : — 

A, Just as Seleucus sent the tiger (nly r(ypip) here, 
Which we have seen, so we in turn ought now 
To -send SelencQS back a beast from here. 

B^ Let 'b send him a trigeranum ; ^ for that 's 
Aq. animal not known much in those parts. 

And Myrtilus said to him : — Since you interrupted us when 
we were inakilig: out a catalogue of women, not like the lists 
of Sosicrates the Phanagorite, or like the catalogue of women 
oi Nilisenetus the Samian or Abderitan (whichever was really 
his iiiative Country), I, digressing a little, will turn to your 
]c][ui$gtioti. ttiy old Phcenix. Learn, th^n, that Alexis, in hi^ 

^, : ^ This probably means a large crane. 
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one, and that no man or -woman, when impeached^ shall haye 

his or her case decided on while present." 

But Phryne was a really heautiful woman, even in those ( 

parts of her person which were not generally seen: on which - 

account it was not easy to see her naked; for she used to 

wear a tunic which covered her whole person, and she never 

used the public baths. But on the solemn assembly of the 

Eleusinian festival, and on the feast of the Posidonia^ them 

she laid aside her garments in the sight of all ihe assembled 

Greeks, and having undone her hair, she went to bathe in the 

sea; and it was from her tiiat Apelles took his picture of the 

Venus Anadyomene ; and Praxiteles the statuary, who was a 

lover of hers, modelled the Cnidian Venus from her body : 

and on the pedestal of his statue of Cupid, which is placed 

below the stage in the theatre, he \i^ote the following in* 

Bcription : — 

Praxiteles has devoted earnest care 

To representing all the love he felt. 

Drawing his model from his inmost heart : 

I gave myself to Phryne for her wages. 

And now I no more charms employ, nor arrows, 

Save those of earnest glances at my love. 

And he gave Phryne the choice of his statues, whether she 
chose to take the Cupid, or the Satyrus which is in the 
street called the Tripods; and she, having chosen the Cupid, 
consecrated it in the temple at ThespisB. And the people of 
her neighbourhood, having had a statue made of Phryne 
herself, of solid gold, consecrated it in the temple of Delphi, 
having had it pkced on a pillar of Pentelican marble; and 
the statue was made by Praxiteles, And when Crates the 
Cynic saw it, he called it " a votive offering of the profligacy 
of Greece." And this statue stood in the middle between 
that of Ardiidamus, king of the Lacedssmonians, and that of 
Philip the son of Amyntas; and it bore this inscription — 
" Ph^e of Thespiae, the daughter of Epicles,*' as we are told 
by Alcetas, in the second book of his treatise on the Offering 
at Delphi. 

60. But Apollodorus, in his book on Courtesans, says that 
there were two women named Phryne, one of whom was nick- 
named Clausigelos,^ and the other Saperdium. But Herodicus, 

^ From K\ai», to weep, and 7cA«s, laughter. 

Se2 
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'""^ *" >* »4»w> jaii ziiiku "ii; '.'uijjfir irfcs the 

H ^^i«MUsk Ax-si r^x-jxii* rw^ ^.c:^ prie:, 
^ -w: »«v. H. vab. K»^iLxk '.::>.» C;;ir&. Ar:i Orrl- 

*.v .V ^4^K.*y. ^^^ .^^j^ ^ «v?vr r»:£tc was M'jesare-ic : 

^v. ,>i H^v ^ >,<;! 'diiBCrtc^ :v> kuihias. is really ihe 
V V V .,v^ -^vvvvik Hit5 l\^:vr^w the comic jv-et, in his 

''■* • ^^i •iWv^a \^^>v tifcjec tbt*a her ape, 

V .. >v,^ ^^^ VMi^ ^ 'ii^ iml watch she stood. 

'• ■ V »o ' "^^ M>\; u\v Nv.*u all to know that Democles, the 

.■ki..v,k. '.V...k;v ;v .Achvi- ot' lVm«as,bya female flute-plaver 

^ »c ,,.,.x ii AvKiwv^sfcii vul viKe when he, Dcmeas, was giving 

\.-..,.v.w« K.i'^ u .iV uibsiac, Hyperides stopped his mouth, 

X. •.^. • '^V^A iv'-i vcu be ailent, young mani why, you 

.'.vs uv\c '^juii:^ ■ Vn \our mother did-" And also Bion 

V V xivU\<iiv«^ -iK* viiUo*>pher, was the son of a Lacedre- 

K.-...U. .:^.a^i ^w;u<>i Olympia; as Nicias the Nicacan 

•vv^v.^ ....N .c. u V.S iw.i*; s*:W the Successions of the Philo- 

vwlvix Vivl ^^v';\vN-:»f* '.J^' trftfi;edian, when he was an old 

^ vv L \.v." "• IVvria the courtesan: and accord- 



.,..». ^ \ rWo divour and assistance of \enus, he 
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Hear me now praying, goddess, nurae of yovlibBy 

And grlint that this my love may Bcom yo^ng men. 

And tJieur most feeble fancier ana embrapes; 

And rather cling to grey-headed old men. 

Whdse minds are rigorous, though their limbs be weak. 

And these yersea are some of those which are at times attri- 
buted to Homer. But he mentions Theoris by name^ speaking 
thus in one of his plain choruses :— 

For dear to me Theoris iai , 

And towards the end of his life^ as Hegesander says^ he was a 
lover of the courtesan Ardiippa, and he left her the heiress of 
all his property ; but as ArcMppa cohabited with Sophocles^ 
though he was very old, Smicnhes^ her former lover, being 
asked by some one what Ardtdppa waB doing, said very wit- 
tily, " Why, like the owls, she is sitting on the tombs.'* 

62. But Isocrates also, the most nu>clest of all the orators, 
had a mistress named Metanira, who was very beautiful, as 
Lysias relates in his Letters. But Demosthenes, in. his oration 
against Nesera, says that Metanira was the mistress of Lysias. 
And L3nsias also was desperately in love with Lagis the cour^ 
tesan, whose panegyric Cephalus ihe orator wrote, just aa 
Alcidamas the Elaean, the pupH of Gorgias, himself wrote a 
panegyric on the courtesan Nais. And, in his oration against 
Philonides, who was under prosecution for an assault, (if, at 
least, the oration be a genuine one,) Lysias says that Nais was 
the mistress of Philonides, writing as fq^ows : — " There is 
then a woman who is a courtesan, Nais by name, whose 
keeper is Archias; but your friend Philonides states hintself 
to be in love with her." Aristojphanes also mentions her in 
his Gerytades, and perhaps also in his Plutus, where be 
say»— 

Is it not owing to yon the greedy Lais 

Does love Philonides 1 

For perhaps here we ought to read Nais, and not Lais. But 
Hermippus, in his Essay on Isocrates, says that Lsocrates, 
when he was advancing in years, took the courtesan Lagisca 
to his house, and had a daughter by her. And Sirattis q>eakai 
ofhet in thes6 lines :**— " 

4>&d while she still was in her bed, I saw 

Isc>crates' concubine, Lagisca, 

Playing her tricks ; and with her the flate-make#, 

ATH. — VOL. III. 3 P 
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V: J ^.ysiacs m his spetx^h a^nst Lais, (if, at least, the oration 
\ .1. ^cuiiiut) v>ue,) m«»itiou» her, giving a list of other courtesans 
.ijM., "u the follow iJj^ nfvnls: — ** Philyra indeed abandoned 
'.iic :i-H\le jf a oourctMUX whiW she was still young; and Scione, 
lUiu Hippaphodiis and Tht\>cloa, and Psamathe, and Lagisca^ 
...Lvl .Vathu^ aud Aruitoolea, all abandoned it also at an 

u\ thit it IK r^^>rte^l tliat Demosthenes the orator had 

. .uidrcu bv a ooui'trtMuu ; at all events he himself, in his speech 

..vub L;old, iuGi\>dUA,W hi» ohildron before the court, in order 

.o ^'OUilti pitv bv ih^ir iiMaus,witliout their mother; although 

I \wu cu^bouuvrv t\> briug forwanl the wives of those who were 

. ;l ■ lU'Li u uvl ; bowMvofi he did this for shame*s sake, hoping 

;^> .i\v.'ul oiUuiiiiiv. Uut tliiM <.>rator was exceedingly addicted 

.o iiiu'iousiiudulgcrnHM, an Idomeuous tellsus. Accordingly, 

\\i;^ 'It U>\o \^ith a vvuUh named Aristarchus, he once, when 

u' \v.ui iiao.\icatcil, iiutultoil Mioodemus on his account, and 

>aiul\ v>ia liih o\oii He Ih rekted also to have been very 

. \a.i\;i^au[> iu lua table, and his followers, and in women. 

riuuioiv\ luh ^tk\uvUu'y ouoo said, " But what can any one 

..ij^ .'i" I Vmi»ailu»iiu« < b\tf everything that he has thought of' 

io- I \* \w\v \v\u\ tH all tlin^wn into confusion by one woman in 

:u ui^.lu." Vvviadiujijly, he is said to have received into his 

I.-....V' V \\uuU iKULiod i^u^iou, although he bad a wife; and 

!\.\ -'^'-^iri iii^iiK^^^^^ ^^ ^^^H ^vent herself and slept with 

... \ii«l IVmotriuH the king, the last of all Alexander's 

. ,s«\...>j.>, Kid a miMtiXMS named Myrrhina, a Samian cour- 

, i.i.l IU ovtu'v iiJapoct but the crown, he made her his 

>i iKo kliigiluiu, as Nicolaus of Damascus tells us. 

\ '\x- 1 .:»^\ lUo tioii of rtolomy Philadelphus the king, who 

« . . >: ^a iKo^ir risen in Ephesus, had a mistress named 

\ .1 iUo, whoa plots were laid against Ptolemy by 

• , '; ...... bi. Ephesus, and when he fled to the temple of 

^,' o^iii liiui: and when the conspirators had mur- 

' ivao soisfiing hold of the bars of the doors of tbo 

.. ^ ./Ctd the altar with his blood till they slew her 

\ : -. ^lu\»u the governor of Ephesus had a mistress, 

V '. ':» ,-:i»Ur of Leontium the Epicurean, who was also 

■», . .aIi". .Vud by her means he was saved when a 

' , .'. .^.k^udi lum by Laodice, and Laodice was thrown 
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down a piocipice, as Phylardiua relates in his- twelfth book, 
in these words : ** Daoae was a chosen companion of Laodice, 
and was trusted by her with all her secrets^ and, being the 
daughter of that Leonttum who had studied with Epicurus 
the natural philo80|^er, and having been herself formerly 
the mistresB of Sophron, she^ perceiying that Laodice was 
laying a plot to murder Sophron, revealed the plot to Sophron 
by a sign. And he, understandiug the sign, and pretending 
to agree to what she was saying to him, asked two days to 
deliberate on what he should da And, when die had agreed 
to that, he fled away by night to Ephesus. But Laodice, 
when 1^9 learnt what had been done by Danae, threw her 
down a precipice, discarding all recollection of their former 
friendship. And they say that Danae, when she perceived the 
danger which was impending over her, was interrogated by 
Laodice, and refused to give her any answer ; but, when she 
was dragged to the precipice, then she said, that ^' many 
people justly despise the Deity, and they may justify them- 
selves by my case, who having saved & man who was to me 
as my husband, am requited in this manner by the Deity. 
But Laodice, who murdered her husband, is thought worthy of 
such honour." 

The same Phylarchus also speaks of Mysta, in his fourteenth 
book, in these terms : *' Mysta was the mistress of Seleucus the 
king, and when Seleucus was defieated by the Galatss, and was 
with difficulty able to save himself by flight, she put off the 
robes of a queen which she had been accustomed to wear, and 
assumed the garment of an ordinary servant ; and being taken 
prisoner, was carried away w!th the rest of the captives. And 
being sold in the same manner as her handmaidens, she came 
to Bhodes ; and there, when she had revealed who she was,, 
she was sent back with great honour to Seleucus by the 
Bhodians*** 

65. But Demetrius PhaLereus being in love with Lampito, 
a courtesan of Samos,.was pleased when he himself was ad- 
dressed as Lampito, as Diyllus tells us; and he also had 
himsdf called Charitoblepharos.^ And Nicarete the cour- 
tesan was- the mistress of Stephanus the orator ; and Me- 
tanira was the mistress of Lysias the sophist; and these 

^ That 1% yffiih beantlfiil EyeUds i from x^P^^t grace, and $\4<papo9, an 
«relid« 

3ip2 
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women were the slaves of Casiua tlie Eiean, with many 
other anch, as Anteo, Stvatola, Aristoclea, Pliila, lathmin^ 
and Nefflra. But Noiera tvbb the mistress of Stratoelide^- ■ 
and also of Xenoclidea the poet, and of Hipparchua ths* I 
actor, and of Phryniou the Pieanian, who was the son oP I 
Demon and the nephew of Demochares. And Phrynichns' I 
and Stophanna the orator used to have Necera in tnrn,' I 
each a day, since their friends had so arhitratcd the mattap" I 
for them; and the daughter of Netera, whoso name was 
Stiymbela, and who was afterworda called Phano, Stephanns 
gave (as if alie had heea his own daughter) ia marriage to 
Phrastor of jEgialea; as Demosthenes tella ua in hia oration 
against Neiero. And he also speaks in the following manner 
ahout Sinope the courtesan : " And you punished Archias the 
hierophant, when he was convicted before the r^^ular tribu- 
nals of behaving with impiety, and offering aacnfioes which 
were contrary to the laws of the nation. And he was accused 
also of other things, and among them of having sacrificed 
a victim on the festival of Cerea, which waa oflered hy Sinope 
the courtesan, on the altar which is in the court of the temple 
at Eleusis, tliough it is agmnst the law to sacrifice any victims 
on that day; and though, too, it waa no part of his duty to 
sacrifice at ail, but it belonged to the prieateaa to do ao." 

6G, Plangon the Milesian waa also a celebrated courtesan; 
and she, as she was most wonderfully beautiful, was beloved 
by a young man of Colophon, who had a mistress already 
whose name waa Bacchis. Accordingly, when this young 
man began to address his solicitations to Plangon, she, 
having heard of the beauty of Bacchis, and wishing to make 
the young 'man abandon his love for her, when she waa un- 
able to effect that, she requirod as the price of her favours 
the necklace of Bacchis, which waa very celebrated. And 
he, as lie was exceedingly in love, entreated Bacchis not 
to see him totally overwhelmed with despair ; and Bacchis, 
seeing the escited state of the young man, gave him tbe^ 
necklace. And Plangon, when she saw the freedom from 
jealousy which was exhibited by Bacchis, sent her back the 
necklace, but kept the young man : and ever after Plangon 
and Bacchis were friends, loving the young man in common ; 
and the loniaos being amazed at this, as Menetor tells ua 
ia his treatise concerning Offerings, gave Plangon the namo 
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of Pasiphila.^ And Arcbilodras mentions her in the follow- 
ing lines: — 

As ft fig-tree planted on a lofty rock 

jPeeda many crows and jackdaws, bo Pasiphila's 

A williDg entertainer of all strangers. * 

That Menander the poet was a loyer of Glycera, is notorious 
to eve^bodj j but still he was not well pleased with her. For 
when rhilemon was in love with a courtesan, and in one of 
his plajs called her " Excellent,^ Menander, in one of his 
plays, said, in contradiction to this, that there was no cour- 
tesan who was good. 

67. And Harpalus the Macedonian, who robbed Alexander 
of vast Slims of money and then fled to Athens, being in love 
with Fythionica, spent an immense deal of money on her; 
and she was a courtesan. And when she died he erected 
a monument to her which cost him many talents. And as he 
was canying her out to burial, as Posidonius tells us in the 
twenty-second book of his History, he had the body accom- 
panied with a band of the most eminent artists of all kinds, 
and with all sorts of musical instruments and songs. And 
DicsDarchusj in his Essay on the Descent to the Cave of Tro- 
phonius, says, — " And that same sort of thing may happen to 
any one who goes to the city of the Athenians, and who pro- 
ceeds by the road leading from Eleusis, which is called the 
Sacred Road; for, if he stops at that point from which he 
first gets a sight of Athens, and of the temple, and of the 
citadel, he will see a tomb built by the wayside, of such a 
size that there is none other near which can be compared 
with it for mi^nitude. And at first, as would be natural, 
he would pronounce it to be the tomb, beyond all question, of 
Miltiades, or Cimon, or Pericles, or of some other of the great 
men of Athens. And above all, he would feel sure that it had 
been erected by the city at the public expense ; or at all 
events by some public decree; and then, again, when he 
heard it was the tomb of Pythionica the courtesan, what 
must be his feelings ?" 

And Theopompus also, in his letter to Alexander, speaking 
reproachfully of the profligacy of Harpalus, says, — " But just 
consider and listen to the truth, as you may hear from the 
people of Babylon, as to the manner in which he treated Py- 
thionica when she was dead ; who was originally the slave of 

1 The universal Friend. 
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Bacchky the female flute-player. And BaooliiB herself had 
been the slave of Sinope the Thiadan, who brought her esta- 
blishment of harlots from iEgina to Athens; so that she was 
not only trebly a slave, bat also trebly a harlot, He^ how* 
ever, erected two monuments to her at an expense exceeding 
two hundred talents. And every one marvelled that no one 
of all those who died in Cilicia^ in defence of your dominions 
and of the freedom of the Greeks, had had any tomb adorned 
for them either by him or by any other of the governors of 
the state ; but that a tomb should be erected to Pythionica 
the courtesan, hoih in Athens and in Babylon; and they have 
now stood a long time. For a man who ventured to call 
himself a friend to you, has dared to consecrate a temple and 
a spot of groimd to a woman whom everybody knew to have 
been common to every one who chose at the same fixed price, 
and to call both the temple and the altar those of IN^thionica 
Venus ; and in so doing, he despised also the vengeance of the 
Gods, and endeavoured to insult the honours to whidi you 
are entitled.*' Philemon also mentions these circumstances^ 
in his comedy called the Babylonian, where he says — 

Yon shall be qneen of Babjlcm if the Fates 
Will but permit it. Sore yoa zecollect 
Plythionica and prond Haipalns. 

Alexis also mentions her in his Lyeiscus. 

68. But aft^ the death of Pythionica, Harpalus s^it for 
Glycera, and she also was a courtesan, as Theopompus relates, 
when he says that Harpalus issued an edict that no one 
^ould present him with a crown, without at the same time 
Inlying a similar compliment to his prostitute; and adds, — 
" He has also erected a brazen statue to Glyoora in Rhossus 
of Syria, where he intends to erect one of you, and another of 
himself. And he has permitted her to dwell in the palace 
in Tarsus, and he permits her to receive adoration from the 
people, and to bear the title of Queen, and to be complimented 
with other presents, which are only fit for your own mother 
and your own wife."* And we have a testimony ooindiding with 
this from the author of the Satyric drama called Agen, which 
was exhibited, on the occasion when the IXonydan festival 
was celebrated on the banks of the river Hyda8pe8,,by the 
author, whether he was Pythen of Catana ^r Byzantium, or 
the king himself And it was exhibited when Harpalus was 
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now flying to the eea-shore, after he had revolted; and it 
mentions Pythionica as ak^eady dead ; and Glycera, as being 
with Harpalus, and as being the person who encouraged 
the Athenians to receive presents from Harpalus. And the 
verses of the play are as follows : — 

A. There ifi a pinnacle, where never birds 

Haye made their nests, where the long reeds do grow ; 

And on the left is Uie illustrious temple 

Baised to a courtesan, which Pallides 

Erected, but repenting of the deed, ^. 

Condemned hixnself for it to banishment. 

And when some magi of the barbarians 

Saw him oppressed with the stings of conscience, 

They made him trust that they could raise again 

The soul of Pythionica. 

And the author of the play calls Harpalus Pallides in this 
passage ; but in what follows, he speaks of him by his real 
name, saying — 

B. But I do wish to learn from you, since I 
Dwell a long way from thenee> what is the &te 
At present of the land of Athens ; and 

How all its people £Eu:e 1 

A. Why, when they said 
That they were slaves, they plenty had to eat. 
But now they have raw vegetables only. 
And fennel, and but little com or meat. 
B I likewise hear that Harpalus has sent them 
A quantity of com no less than Agen, 
And has been made a citizen of Athens. 
That com was Glycera's. But it is perhaps 
To them a pledge of ruin, not of a courtesan.' 

69. Naucratis also has produced some very celebrated 
courtesans of exceeding beauty; for instance, Doricha, whom 
the beautiful Sappho, as she became the mistress of her brother 
Charaxus, who had gone to Naucratis on some .mercantile 
business, accuses in her poetry of having stripped Charaxus 
of a great deal of his property. But Herodotus calls her 
Rhodopis, being evidently ignorant that Bhodopis and Do- 
richa were two diflferent people ; and it was Bhodopis who 
dedicated those celebrated spits at Delphi, which (^tinus 
m6nti(Xis m the following lines — 

Posidippus.also made this epigram on Doricha, although he 
had often mentioned her in his iBthiopia, and this ia the 
epigram— 
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Here, Darioha» ycmr bonee have long been laid, 
Here i» your hair, and your well-scented robe : 
Ton who once loved the elegant Charaxus, 
And quaff 'd with him the morning bowl of wine. 
But Sappho'a pages live/ and still shall live, 
In which is many a mention of your name, 
Which still yoor native Naucratis shall cherUh, 
Aa long as any ship sails down the Nile. 

Archedice also was a sAtive of Naucratis; and she was a 
courtesan of great beauty. " For some how or other," as 
Herodotus says, '*Nauoratis is in the habit of producing 
beautiful courtesans." 

70. There was also a certain courtesan named Sappho, a 
native of Eresus, who was in love with the beautiful Phaon,. 
and she was very celebrated, as Kymphis relates in his 
Voyage round Asia. But Nicarete of Megara, who was a cour- 
tesan, was not a woman of ignoble birth, but she was born of 
free parents, and was very well calculated to excite affection 
by reason of her accomplishments, and she was a pupil of 
Stilpon the philosopher. 

There was also Bilisticha the Argive, who was a very cele- 
brated courtesan, and who traced her descent back to the 
AtridsB, as those historians relate who have written the 
history of the afiairs of Argolis. There was also a courtesan 
named Lesana, whose name is v^ry celebrated, and she was 
the mistress of Harmodius, who slew the tyrant. And she, 
being tortured by command of Hippias the tyrant, died 
under the torture without having said a word. Stratocles 
the orator also had for his mistress a courtesan whose name 
was Leme,^ and who was nicknamed Parorama, because she 
used to let whoever chose come to her for two drachmas, as 
Crorgias says in his treatise on Courtesans. 

Now though Myrtilus appeared to be intending to say no 
more after i^is^ he resumed his subject, and said : — But I 
was nearly forgetting, my friends, to tell you of the Lyda 
of Antimaohus, and also of her namesake Lyda, who was also 
a cx)urtesan aud the mistsress of Lamynthius the Milesian. 
For each of these poets, as Clearchus. tells us in his Tales of 
Love, being inflamed with love for the barbarian Lyde, wrote 

^ A4mi| literally moans the matter which gathers in the comer of the 
ey«s ; \9ifmi sore eye.?, napdpatm means an 0v6)rslj^i li difect in gight ; 
but Ihere is supposed to be some corrnptio^ ** *^*^ ^ttar wonL 
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Muck he ehdnred, and manj books Iio wrote^ 

The maid the inspiring aubject of his amg. 

And that great poet whom Jove's i'ate protfict^ 

Sweetest of all the Yotaries of the muse. 

Immortal Homer, sought the rocky isle 

Of Ithaca, moved by U>Ye for all the .virtue 

And beauty of the chaste Penelope. 

Much for her sake he suffered ; then he sought 

A barren isle far from his native land, 

And wept the race of Icarus, and of Ainyelus 

And Sparta, moved by his own woes' remembcinoefl» 

Who has not heard of sweet Mimnermua' fame ; 

Parent of plaintive elegiac verses, ... 

Which to his lyre in sweetest sounds he sang) j 

Much did he suffer, burning with the love 

Of cruel Nanno ; and full oft inflamed 

With ardent passion, did he feast with her. 

Breathing his love to his melodious pipe ; 

And to his hate of fierce Hermobius 

And Pherecles, tuneful utterance he gave. 

Antimachus, too, felt the flame inspired 

By Lyd^ian Lyde ; and he sought the stream 

Of golden-waved Pactohis, where he laid 

His lost love underneath the tearless earth. 

And weeping, went his way to Colophon ; 

And with his wailing thus sweet volumies fill'd. 

Shunning all toil or other occupation* 

How many festive parties frequent rang 

With the fond love of Lesbian Alcseus, 

Who sang the praises of the amorous Bappho» 

And grieved his Teian ^ rival, breathing songs 

Such as the nightingale would gladly imitate ; 

For the divine Anacreon also sought 

To win the heart of the sacred poetess, 

Chief ornament of all the Lesbian bands ; 

And so he roved about, now leaving Samos, 

Kow parting from lus own enslave land, 

Parent of vines, to wine-producing Lesbos ; * 

And often he beheld Cape Ledum there, 

Across th' ifiolian waVe. But greatest of all. 

The Attic bee' oft left Us rugged Mil, 

Singing in tragic chorused divine, 

Bacchus and Love * * 

» * « * 

I tell, besides, how that too cautious man, 
Who eam'd deserved hate from every womui. 
Stricken by a random shot^ did not escape 
Koctumal p^ngs of Love ; but wander'd o'er 
The Macedonian hills and valleys green, 

III I 

* Anacreon. ' Sophodes. 
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Smitten with love for ^ur JLxge% who 

Kept Archelaus* house, till the angiy god 

Found a fit death for eold Euripides, 

Striving with hungry hounds in vain for life. 

Then there 's the man whom, Biid GyUiera's rocks, 

The Muses rear'd, a faithful woishipper 

Of Bacchus and the flute, Philoxenus: 

Well all men know hy what fierce passion moved 

He to this city came ; for all have heard 

His praise of Galatea^ which he Bang 

Amid the sheepfolds. And yon likewiael^now 

The bard to whom the oitizoms of Cos 

A brazen statue raised to do him honour, 

And who oft sang the praises of his Battis, 

Sitting beneath a plane-tree's shade, Philetas ; 

In versus that no time shall e'er destroy. 

Nor do those men whose lot in life is inrd, 

Soeking the seeret |>aths of high philosophy. 

Or those whom logic's mazes hold in chains, 

Or that laborious eloquence of words. 

Shun the sharp struggle and sweet strife -oi Love ; 

But willing, follow his triumphant car. 

Long did the charms of fidr Theano bind 

The Samian Pythagoras, who laid bare 

The tortuous mysteries of geometry ; 

Who. all the mazes of the sphere unfolded, 

And knew the laws which regulate the world. 

The atmosphere which doth surround the world. 

And motions of the sun, and moon, and stars. 

Nor did the wisest of all mortal men. 

Great Socrates, escape the fierce contagion, 

But yielded to the fiery might of Yenns, 

And to the fiuscinations of Sie sex, 

Laying his cares down at Aspasia's feet ; 

And l£ough all doubts of nature he could solve. 

He found no refuge from the pursuit of Love. 

Xove, too, did draw within the narrow Isthnras 

The Cyrenean sage : and winning Lais, 

With her resistless charms, subdued and bound 

Wise Aristippus, who philosophy . 

Deserted, and prefeir'd a trifling life. 

72. But in this Hermesianax i^ mistaken -when he repre* 
sents Sappho and Anacreon as contemporaries. For the one 
lived in the time of Cyrus and Polyorates ; but Sappho lived 
in the reign <rf Alyattes, the father of Croesus. But' Chame- 
leon, in his treatise on Sappho, does assert that some people 
say that these verses were made upon Eer by Anacreon— 

Ijove, the golden-haired god. 
Struck me with his pnipk baU» 
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And with bis many wilei dotii seUe 
And challenge me to sport 'wii^ him. 
Bat she— and she fto^n Lesbte eomes» 
That populoos and wealthy islt-^ . . 
Laughs at my hair and caUa it grey. 
And will prefer a younger later. 

And he say^ too, that Sa-ppho aa^ this to him-— 

You, my gelden-thronisd muse. 

Bid surely dictate that sweet hymn, . - . • 

Which tiie noble Teiaa bard. 

From the fair and fertile isle. 

Chief muse of lovely womanhoodj 

Sang with hi9 dulcet Toiee. 

But it is plain enough, in reality ;(lmt,t]]i8 piecQ of poetry 
is not Sappho^s. And I think myself thatj Hermesianax is 
joking concerning the love of Anacreon and Sappho. For 
Diphilus the comic poet, in his play called Sa^ppho, h{is repre- 
sented Archilochus and Hipponax.as the loyer^ of Sappho. 

Now it appears to me, my friends, that I have displayed 

some diligence in getting ttpi this amorous catalogue for you, 

as I myself am not a person so mad ahoiit lore as <!^ulcus, 

with his calumnious spiril^has represented: ^6* I confess, 

indeed, that I am amorous, but I do deny that I am frantic 

on the subject. 

And why should I dilate upon my sorrows, 
When I may hide them all in night and silence 1 

as iEschylus the Alexandrian has said in his Amphitryon. 
And this is the same iEschyliis who composed the Messenian 
poems — ^a man entirely without any education, 

73. Therefore I, considering that Love is a mighty and 
most powerful deity, and that the Golden Venus is so too, 
recollect the verses of Eui:ipides on the subject, and say — 

Dost thou not see how great a deity 
liesistless Ycnus lb 1 No tongue can tell. 
No calculation can arriye at all 
• Her power, or her dominions* vast extent ; 
She nourishes you and n^e and all mankind, 
And I din prove this, not in words alone, 
But facts wUl show the might of this fait goddess. 
. The eartjii loves rain when the paich'd plains, are diy* 
And lose their glad fertility of yield 
From want of moisture. Then the ample heaven, 
When fill'd with rain, and moved by Venus' power. 
Loves to descend to anadomiearth^B emlMiaco ; 
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Then when th«Be two ftveJoin*d in tender loTO ■' 
They are the parents of ftll:iTiiitB to ii«, 
They bring them forth, they ch^rifJi them ; and so 
The race of msD both Uycid and flonrishes* 

And tl^t mpst magnificent poet ^schjlii^ in lus Dansudes, 
introduces Venus herself BfeaMng thus-- ,: 

Th^, too, the earth feels Ipve, and longs for wedlogk. 

And rain, descending from the amoions air, 

Impregnates his desiring mate ; and she 

Brings forth delicious f(M>d foir mortal man, — . , 

Herds of fat sheep, and com^ the gift of Ceres ; 

The trees love moistate, too, and raii^ descends 

T' indulge their longings, I alone the cause. . 

74. And.again, in the Hippolytus* oif Euripides, Yeuus 
says — 

And all who dwell to t^i' eastward of the sea. 

And the Atlantic waves, all who behold 

The beams of the rising and the setting sun. 

Know that 1 favour thode who honour me. 

And crush all those who boast themselves against vae. 

And, therefore, in the case of '^a ybnng man who had e very- 
other imaginable virtue, this one feult doiiej that h& did not 
honour Venns, was the cause of his destruction. And neither 
Diana, who loved him exceedingly; nor any other of the 
gods or demi-gods co\4d defend him ] and accordingly, in the 
words of the same poet,— 

Whoe'er denies that tiove's the only go<!,* 
Is foolish, ignorant of all that 'd true, * 

And knows not him who is' the greatest deity 
Acknowledged by all nitionSk < 

And the wise Anaoreon, who is in everybody's mouth, is 
always celebrating love. And, accordingly^ tho admirable 
Critias also speaks of him in the following manner:— 

Teos brought forth, a sourco of pride to Greece; 
The sweet Anaoreon, who witH sweet notes twined. 
A wreath of tuneful song.m womaa's praise, : 
The choicest ornament of reveling feasts, ^ 
The most seductive charm; a match foe flutes? 
Or pipes' shrill aid, or softly m^ing^ lyre i :■'..:. • 
Teian bard, your &me shidl never die; , /. i 
Age shall not touch it; while the wUUagalave - 
Mingles the wine and. ijmter in the bowl*: ; : 
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* This is not from the Hippolytos, bat is^ ft fragment from the Auge. 
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And fills the welMine goblet for the gueetB; 
While female ba&da, with many twinkling feet. 
Lead their glad nightly dance ; while many dropa^ 
Daughters cf theee glad cape, great Baoehne* juice, 
Fall with good omen on the cottabns dish. 

75. But Archytas the Harmonist, as Cbamseleon calls him, 

says that Alcman was the original poet of amatory songs, 

and that be was the first poet to introduce melodies inciting 

to lawless indulgenee, • . . « . being, with respect to women 

• .... On which accoimt he says in one of his odes— 

But Ii07e agidn, so Venus wills^ 

Descends into my heart, 

And with his gentle dew refreshes me. 

fie says also that he was in a moderate degree in love with 
Megalostrate, who was a poetess, and who was able to allure 
lovers to her by the charms of her conversation. And he 
speaks thus concerning her — 

This gift, by the sweet Muse inspired, 

That lovely damsel gave, 

The golden-hair'd Megalostrate. 

And Stesiohorus, who was in no moderate degree given to 
amorous pursuits, composed many poems of this kind; which 
in ancient times were called irouJBia and 7rai8txa. And, in fact, 
there was such emulation about composing poems of this sort, 
and so ^r was any one from thinking lightly of the amatory 
poets, that iEschylus, who was a very great poet, and Sopho- 
cles, too, introduced the subject of the loves of men on the 
stage in their tragedies : the one describing the love of 
Achilles for Patroclus, and the other, in his Niobe, the mutual 
love of her sons (on which account some men have given an 
ill name to that tragedy); and all sudx passages as those are 
very agreeable to the spectators, 

76. Ibycus, too^ of Rhegium, speaks loudly as follows — 

In early spring the gold C^donian apples, 
Water'd by streams frcm. ever-flowing rivers. 
Where the pure garden of the Virgins is. 
And the young grapei^ growing beneath the shade 
Of ample branches, flourish and increase : 
But Love, who never rests, gives me no th»de, 
Kor imy recruiting dewf but like the wind^ 
Fierce rushing from the north, with rapid fire, 
Uiged on by Venus,, with its maddening drought 
Bums up my heart, and from my earliest youth. 
Bides o'ef my 8oq1 with fierce dcmunioii. 
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And Pindir, who me ot an exoeedin^j amorous dispofiition, 



Ok waj ii ef«r be to me to lore^ 
And to indulge my lore, remote from fear ; 
And do not thou, mj mind, punae a chase 
Bfljoni tlM pfeioit mimber of jour yean. 

Oh niudi aooonnt 'nmon, in his Silli, says-^ 

Then ia a time to lore, a time to wed, 
^ Atunetoleaveoff loring; 

and adds tint it is not well to wait until some one elfie shall 
say, in the wordi of this same philosopher — 

When tkiB man ooght to set (d^rcir) he now begini 
To follow pleaanre (^fS^Mtfeot). 

Pindar also mentions llieozenns of Tenedos, who was much 
beloTed by him ; and what does he say about him ? — 

And now (for seasonable is the time) 
Ton ought, my sonl, to pluck the flowere of lore, 
Whieh soit your age. 

And he who, look^ on the brilliant light that beams 
From the sweet conntenanoe of Theoxenus, 
Is not sabdned by loye, 
Most hare a dark diaeolom:^d hearty 
Of adamant or iron made. 
And hardened long in the smith's glowing famace. 
That man is scom*d by bright^yed Venus. 
Or else he 's poor, and care doth fill his breast; 
Or else beneath some female insolence 
* He withers^ and so drags on an anxious life : 
But I, like comb of wily bees, 
Melt under Venus's warm rays. 
And waste away while I behold 
The budding graces of the youth I love. 
Sorely at Tenedos, persuasion soft, 
And eyeiy pace, 
Abides in the lovely son of wise Agesilas. 

77. And many men used to be as fond of having boys for 
their &,Yourites as women for their mistresses. And this was 
a frequent Cushion in many very well regulated cities of Greece. 
Accordingly, the Cretans, as I have said before, and the 
Chalcidisms in Euboda, were very much addicted to the cus- 
tom of having boy-fiivourites. Therefore Echemenes, in his 
History of Crete, says that it was not Jupiter who carried 
off Ganymede, but Mino& But the before-mentioned Chalci- 
dians say that Ganymede was carried off from them by 
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Jnpiter; And they nhaw the spot, which they ooll Harpagius;' 
andit is a place which produces estraordimiiy myrtles. AniJ 
Minos abaudoned hie enmity to the Athenians, (although it 
hnd originated in couGoquence of the deaOi of his son, out of 
his lovo for Thceeus : and ho gave his daughter Fhiedra to 
him for his wife^ ae Zenis, or Zeneus, the Chiau, tells ua ij^ 
his treatise on Country. 

78. But HieronymuB the Peripatetic saya that the an- 
cients were anxious to encourage the practice of having boy- 
favouritea, because the vigorous disposition of youths, and the 
confidence engendered by their associatioa with each other, 
has often led to the overfiirow of tyranuies. For in the pre- 
sence of his favourite, a man would ohoose to do anything 
rattier than to get the character of a coward. And this waa 
proved in practice in the case of the Sacred Band, as it was 
called, which was established at Thobes by Epaiainondas. 
And the death of the Pisistratidce was brought about by Har- 
modiuH and Aristogiton ; aud at Agrigentum in Sicily, the 
mutual love of Chariton and Melanippus produced a similar 
result, as we are told by Heraclides of Pontus, in his treatise 
on Amatory Matters. For Meianippua aud Chariton, being 
informed against as plotting against Phalaris, and being put 
to the torture in order to compel them to reveal Iheir accom- 
plices, not only did not betray them, but even made Phalaria 
himself pity them, on account of the tortures which they had 
undergone, so that he dismissed them with great praise. On 
which account Apollo, being pleased at this conduct, gave Pha- 
laris a respite from death ; declaring this to the men who con- 
sulted the Pythian priestess as to how they might best attack 
him. He also gave them an oracle respecting Chariton, putting 
the Pentameter before the Hesameter, in the same way as 
afterwards Dionysius the Athenian did, who waa nicknamed 
the Brazen, in his Elegies ; and the oracle runs as follows— 

Happy were Chariton and Melanippus, 

Auttiora of heuTenly love to maoy men. 
The circumstances, too, that happened to Cratinns the 
Athenian, are very notorious. For he, being a very beautiful 
boy, at the time when Epimenides was purifying Attica by 
human sacrilioes, on aeconnt of some old pollution, oa Neau- 
thea of Cyzicus relates in the second book of his treatise oa 
' From opBclfai, to carry olF. 
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Sacrifices, willingly gave himself up to secure the safety of 
the woman who had brought him up. And after his death, 
Apollodorus, his friend, also devoted himself to death, and so 
the calamities of the country were terminated. And owing 
to favouritism of this kind, the tyrants (for friendships of 
this sort were very adverse to their interests) altogether 
forbad the fashion of making favourites of boys, and wholly 
abolished it. And some of them even burnt down and rased 
to the ground the palsestrse, considering them as fortresses 
hostile to their own citadels ; as, for instance, Polycrates the 
tyrant of Samos did. 

79. But among the Spartans, as Agnon the Academio 
philosopher tells us, girls and boys are all treated in the same 
way before marriage : for the great lawgiver Solon has said- 
Admiring pretty legs and rosy lips; — 

as iEschylus and Sophoclea have openly made similar state^ 

ments ; the one saying, in the Myrmidons — 

You paid not due respect to modesty, 

Led by your passion for too frequent kisses; — 

and the other, in his Colchian Women, speaking of Gany« 
mede, says — 

Inflaming with his beauty mighty Jove. 

But I am not ignorant that the stories which are told 
about Cratinus and Aristodemus are stated by Polemo Peri* 
egetes, in his Replies to Neanthes, to be all mere inventions. 
But you, Cynulcus, believe that all these stories are true, 
let them be ever so &lse. And you take the greatest plea- 
sure in all such poems as turn on boys and favourites of that 
kind; while the fashion of making &vourites of boys was 
first introduced among the Grecians from Crete, as Timeeus 
informs us. But others say that Laius was the originator of' 
this custom, when he was received in hospitality by Pelops; 
and that he took a great fiincy to his son, Chrysippus, whom 
he put into his chariot and carried off, and fled with to 
Thebes. But PraxiUa the Sicyonian says that Chrysippiis 
was carried off by Jupiter. And the Celtse, too, although 
they have the most b^utiful women of all the barbarians, 
. still make great favourites of boys . « . . . And the Persians, 
according to the statement of Herodotus, learnt from the 
Greeks to adopt this fashion. 

80. Alexander the king was also very much in the habit 

ATa. — VOL. III. 3 Q 
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of ^ving in to this fiuslnon. Acoordio^j, IMcsearehiOy in bis 
treatise on the Sacrifice at Troy, flays that he was eo much 
under the influence of Bagoaa the eunuch, that he embraced 
bim in the sight of the whole theatre ; and that when the 
wbole theatre shouted in approval of the action, he re- 
peated it. And Carystius, in his Historic Commentariecf, 
sesysy — '' Charon the Chalcidian bad a boy of great beauty, 
who was a great fitvourite of his: but when Alexander, on 
one occasion, at a great entertainment given by Cratmis, 
praised this boy very much, Charon bade the boy go and 
salute Alexander : and he said, ' Not so, for he will not 
please me so much as he will tcx you.' For thougb the 
king was of a very amorous disposition, still he wa^ at all 
times sufficiently master of himself to have a due r^ard to 
decorum, and to the preservation of appearances. And in 
the same spirit, when he had taken as prisoners the daughters 
of Darius, and his wife, who was of extraordinary beauty, be 
not onl7 abstained fr^m offering them any ininilt, but he 
took care never to let them feel that they were prisoners at 
all; hut ordered them to b6 treated in every respect, and to 
be supplied with everything, just as if Darius had still been 
in his palace ; on which account, Darius, when he heard of 
this conduct) raised his hands to the Sun and prayed that 
either he might be king, or Alexander." 

But Ibycus states that Talus was a great £stvourite of Eha- 
damanthus the Just And Diotimus, in his Heraclea, says, 
that Eurystheus was a great &,vourite of Hercules, on which 
account he willingly endured all his labours for his sake. 
And it is said that Argynnus was a &vourite of Agamemnon ; 
and that they first became acquainted £rom Agamemnon 
seeing Argynnus bathing in the Cephisus. And afterwards, 
when he was drowned iu this river, (for he was continually 
bathing in it,) Agamemnon buried him, and raised a temple 
on the spot to Venus Argynnis. But Licymnius of Chios, 
in his Dithyrambios, says that it was Hymenadus of whom 
Argynnus was a favourite. And Aristocles the b^rp-player 
was a favourite of King Antigonus : and Antigonus the Carys- 
tian, in his Life of Zeno,. writes of him in the following terms : 
— " Antigonus the king used often to go to aup with Zeno ; 
and once, as he was returning by daylight from some enter<> 
tidnment, he went to Zeno'li house, and persuaded him to go 
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-with him to sup with Aristodes the harp-player^ who was an 
excessiye fiivourite of the king's," 

81. Sophodes, too, had a great fiuicy for haTing boj* 
&yoiintes, equal to the addiction of Euripides for women. 
And aocordi^ly, Ion the poet, in his book on the Arriyal of 
ninstrious Men in the Islaiid of Chios, writes thus : — <^ I met 
Sophodes the poet in Chios, when he was sailing to Lesbos as 
the general : he was a man very pleasant OTer his wine, and 
very witty. And when Hermesilaus, who was connected 
with him by ancient ties of hospitality, and who was also the 
proxenus^ of the Athenian£^ entertained him, the boy who 
was TTiiTing the wine was standing by the fire, being a boy 
of a veiy beautiM complexion, but made red by the fire : so 
Sophocles caUed him and said, ' Do you wish me to drink 
wi^ pleasuiief'^ and when he said that he did, be said, 
^ Well, then, bring me the cup, and take it away again in a 
leisurely manner.' And as the boy blushed all the more at 
this, Sophodes said to the guest who was sitting next to hin^ 
^ How well did Phrynichus speak when he said — 

The light of love doth shine in purple cheeks. 
And a man from Eretria, or from Erythrse, who was a school^ 

' "Of &r greater importance was the public hospitality {wpo^€p(a) 
which existed between two states, or between an individoal or a &mily 
on the one hand, and a whole state on the other .... When two stat^ 
established pnblic hospitality, it was necessary that in eaoh state peisons 
should be appointed to show hospitality to, and watch over the interests 
■of all persons who came from the state connected by hospitality. The 
persons who were appointed to this office, as the recognised agents of 
the state for which &ey acted, were called vp^cyoi 

"The office of 'rpS^tyosy wMch beais great resemblance to that of a 
modem consul, or minister resident, was in some cases hereditary in 
a I>articular &mily. When a state appointed a proxenus, it either sent 
put one of its own citizens to reside in the other state, or it selected 
one of the citizens of the other, and conferred on him the honour of 
proxenus. .... This custom seems in later times to haye been univer- 
sally adopted by the Gredu. .... 

<* The principal duties of a proxenus were to receiye those persons, 
especially ambassadors, who came from the state which he represented ; 
to procure for them admission to the assembly, and seats in the tiieatre ; 
to act as the patron of the strangers, and to mediate between the two 
states, if any dispute arose. If a stranger died in the state, the proxeni^ 
of his country had to take care of the property of the deceased. The 
proxenus usually enjoyed exemption from taxes ; and their persons were 
inriolable both %• sea and hmd."— Smith, Diet* Ant Y. H^apU^um, 
p. 491. J 

3q2 
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master, answered him, — ' You are a great man in poetry, O 
Sophocles; but still Phrynichus did not say well when ho 
called purple cheeks a mark of beauty. For if a painter 
were to cover the cheeks of this boy with purple paint ha 
would not be beautiful at alL And so it is not well to com- 
pare what is beautiful with what is uot bo.' And on this 
Sophocles, laughing at the Eretrian, said, — ' Then, my friend, 
I suppose you are not pleased with the line in Simonides 
which is generally considered among the Greeks to be a 
beautiful one — 

The maid pour*!! forth k gentle voice 
Frdm out her purple muuth.* 
And you do not either like the poet who spoke of the golden- 
haired' Apollo; for if a painter were to represent the hair of 
the god as actually golden, aud not black, the picture would 
be all the worse. Nor do you approve of the poet who spoka 
of ro^-fingered. * For if any one were to dip his fingers in 
ro^-coloured paint be would make his hands like those of 
a purple-dyer, and not of a pretty woman.' And when they 
all laughed at this, the Eretrian was checked by the reproof; 
and Sophocles again turned to pursue the conversation witli 
the boy; for he asked him, as he was brusbiog away the 
straws from the cup with his little finger, whether he saw 
any straws : and when he said that he did, he said, ' Blow 
them away, then, that you may not dirty your fingers.' And 
when he brought his feoe near the cup he held the cup 
nearer to his own mouth, so aa to bring his own head nearer 
to the head of the boy. And when he was very.near he took 
him by the hand and kissed him. And when all clapjed 
their bands, laughing and shouting out, to see how well he 
had taken the boy in, he said, ' I, my friends, am meditating 
on the art of generalship, since Pericles has said that I know 
how to compose poetry, but not how to be a general ; now 
Las not this Btrata^eta of mine succeeded perfectly J ' And 
ho both said and did many things of tliin kind in a witty 
manner, drinking and giving himself up to mirth r but as to 
political affairs he was not able uor energetic iu them, but 
behaved as any other virtuous Athenian might have done. 

1 FLndar, 01. vi. 71. 

' Homer glTes this epithet to Aurora, Iliad, L 477, and ia xnany 
oilier places. 
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82. And Hieronymus of Khodes, in his Historic Oommen*- 
taries, says that Sophocles was not always so moderate, but 
that he at times committed greater excesses, and gave Euri- 
pides a handle to reproach him, as bringing himself into dis- 
repute by his excessiye intemperance. 

83. And Theopompus, in his treatise on the Treasures of 
which the Temple at Delphi was plundered, says that ^' Aso* 
pichus, being a favourite of Epaminondas, had the trophy of 
Leuctra represented in relief on his shield, and that he 
encountered danger with extraordinary gallantry; and that 
this shield is consecrated at Delphi, in the portico." And in 
the same treatise, Theopompus tother alleges that '^ Phayllus, 
the tyrant of Phocis, was extremely addicted to women; but 
that Onomarchus used to select boys as his favourites : and 
that he had a favourite, the son of Pythodorus the Sicyonian, 
to whom, when he came to Delphi to devote his hair to the 
god (and he was a youth of great beauty), Onomarchus gave 
the offerings of the Sybarites — four golden combs. And 
Phayllus gave to the daughter of Diniades, who was a female 
flute-player, a Bromiadian,* a silver goblet of the Phocseans, 
and a golden crown of ivy-leaves, the offering of the Pepare* 
thians. And," he says, " she was about to play the flute at 
the Pythian games, if she had not been hindered by the 
populace. 

" Onomarchus also gave," as he says, ^* to his fevourite Ly- 
colas, and to Physcidas the son of Tricholaus (who was very 
handsome), a crown of laurel, the offering of the Ephesians. 
This boy was brought also to Philip by his father, but was 
dismissed without any fevour. Onomarchus also gave to Da- 
mippus, the son of Epilycus of Amphipolis, who was a youth 
of great beauty, a present which had been consecrated to the 
god by Plisthenes. 

*^ And Philomelus gave to Pharsalia, a dancing-woman &om 
Thessaly, a golden crown of laurel-leaves, which had been 
offered by the Lampsacenes. But Pharsalia herself was after* 
wards torn to pieces at Metapontum, by the soothsayers, in 
the market-place, on the occasion of a voice coming forth out 
of the brazen laurel which the people of Metapontum had set 
up at the time when Aristeas of Proconnesus was sojoun> 
ing among them, on his return, as he stated, firom the 

' Scbweighauser says Hub word is to him totoJl^ \ai\xiV^^S^'^ 
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Hyperboreans, the first moment that she was seen entering the 
mancet-place. And when men afterwards inquired into the 
Mason for this violence, she was fbimd to have been put to 
death on account of this crown which belonged to the god." 

84. Now I warn you, O philosophers, who indidge in 
unnatural passions, and who treat the great goddess Y^ius 
with impiety, to beware, lest you be destroyed in the same 
manner. For boys are only handsome, as Glycera the cour- 
tesan said, while they are like women : at least, this is the 
saying atloibuted to her by Ciearchus. But my opinion is 
that the conduct of Cleonymus ihe Spartan was in strict con* 
formity with nature, who was the first man to take such 
hostages as he took from the Metapontines — ^namely, two 
hundred of their most respectable and beautiful virgins; as#is 
related by Duris the Samian, in the third book of his History 
of Agathocles. And I too, as is said by Epicrates ia his 
Antilais, 

Have learnt by heart completely all the aongs 
Breathing of love which sweetest Sappho sang. 
Or the Lamynthian Cleomenes. 

But you, my philosophical fi:iends, even when you are in love 

with women as Ciearchus says. 

For a bull was excited by the sight of the brazen cow at 

Pirene : and in a picture that existed of a bitch, and a pigeon, 

^d a goose; and a gander came up to the goose, and a dog 

to the bitch, and a male pigeon to the pigeon, and not one of 

them discovered the deception till they got close to them; 

but when they got near enough to touch them, they desisted ; 

Just as Clisophus the Salymbrian did. For he fell in love 

with a statue of Parian marble that then was at Samos, and 

shut himself up in the temple to gratify his affection ; but 

when he found that he covdd make no impression on the 

coldness and iinimpressibility of the stone, then he discarded 

his passion. And Alexis the poet mentions this circumstance 

in his drama entitled The Picture, where he says — 

And such another circumstance, they say. 
Took place in Samos : there a man did fall 
In lore with a fair maiden wrought in m^ble, 
And shut himself up with her in the temple. . 

And Philemon mentions the same fact, and says — 

But once a man, 'tis said, did fall, at Samos, 
In love with a marble woman ; and he went 
And shut himself up with her in the temple. 
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But the statue spokem of is the work of Ctesiclesj as AdsBus 
of Mitylene tells us in his treatise on Statuaries. And 
Polemo, or whoever the author of the book called Helladicus 
is, says — " At Delphi, in the museum of the pictmres, there 
are two boys wrought in marble; one of which, the Delphians 
eay, was so flEdlen in love with by some one who came to see 
it, that he made love to it, and shut himself up with it, and 
presented it with a crown; but when he was detected, the 
god ordered the Delphians, who consulted his oracle with 
reference to the subject, to dismiss him fireely^ for that he had 
given him a handsome reward. 

85. And even brute beasts have fallen in love with men : 
for there was a cock who took a &ncy to a man of the name 
of Secundus, a cupbearer of the king; and the cock was 
nicknamed the Centaur. But this Secundus was a slave of 
Nicomedes the king of Bithynia; as Nicander informs us in 
the sixth book of his essay on the Eevolutions of Fortune. 
And, at Mgimn, a goose took a fancj to a boy; as Clearchus 
relates in the first book of his Amatory Anecdotes. And 
Theophrastus, in his essay ooi Love, says that the name of 
this boy was Ampbiilochus, and that he was a native of 
Olenus. And Hermeas the son of Hermodorus, who was a 
Samian by birth, says that a goose also took a &ncy to 
Lacydes tiie philosopher. And in Leueadia (according to 
a story told by Clearchus), a peacock fell so in love with a 
maiden there, that when she died, the bird died too. There 
is a story also that, at lasus, a dolphin took a &ncy to a boy 
{and this story is told by Duris, in the ninth book of his 
History) ; and the subject of that book is the history of 
Alexander, and the historian's words are these : " He likewise 
sent for the boy from lasus. For near lasus there was a boy 
whose name was Dionysius, and he once, when leaving the 
palaestra with the rest of the boys, went dowpi to the sea and 
bathed; and a dolphin came forward out of the deep water 
to meet him^ and taking him on his back, swam away with 
him a considerable distance into the open se% and then 
brought him back again to land." But the dolphin is an 
animal which is very fond of men, and very intelligent, and 
one very susceptible of gratitude. Accordingly Phylarchus, in 
his twelfth book, says — '^ Coiranus the Milesian, when he saw 
6ome fishermen who had caught a dolphin in a net^ and wh9 
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were about to cnt it up, gave them sofne mo&oy and bougfatifl 
the flail, and took it down and put it back in the sea a^n. 
And after thig it happened to him to be shipwrecked near 
Myconoa, and while every one else perished, Coiranus alone 
was saved by a dolphin. And when, at last, he died of old 
age in his native country, as it so happened tliat his funeral 
procession passed along the sea-shore close to Miletus, a great 
ahoal of dolphins appeared on that day in the harbour, keep- 
ing only a very little distance from those who were attending 
the funeral of Coiranus, as if they also were joining in the 
procession and sharing in their grie£" 

The same Phylarchus also relates, in the twentieth book of 
his History, the great affection which was once displayed by 
an elephant for a boy. And his words are those : " But there 
was a female elephant kept with this elephant, and the name 
of the female elephant wasNicaia; and to her the wife of the 
king of India, when dying, entrusted her child, which was just 
a month old. And when the woman did die, the affection for 
the child displayed hy the beast was most estraordinaiy ; for 
it could not endure the child to be away ; and whenever it did 
not see him, it was out of spirits. And so, whenever the nurse 
fed the infant with milk, she placed it in its cradle between 
the feet of the beast ; and if she had not done so, the elephant 
would not take any food; and after this, it would take what- 
ever reeds and grass there were near, and, while the child wea 
sleeping, beat away the flies with the bimdle. And whenever 
the child wept, it would rock the cradle with its trunk, and 
lull it to sleep. And very often the male elephant did the 
same." 

86, But you, philosophers, are far fiercer than dolphins 
and elephants, and are also much more untameable ; although 
Persfflua the Cittisean, in his Recollections of Banquets, says 
loudly, — " It is a very consistent subject of conversation at 
drinking-parties for men to talk of amatory matters ; for we 
are naturally inoUned to such topics after drinking. And at 
those times we should praise those who indulge in that kind 
of conversation to a moderate and temperate degree, but 
blame those who go to eicess in it, and behave in a beaatly 
manner. But if logicians, when assembled in a social party, 
were to talk about syilogisms, then a man might very fairly 
think that they were acting very unseasonably. And a 
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tmpectaMe and i iriuout msn wiD at tnnea get dnmk; but 
th^ idio widi to appear extraordmarily temperate^ keep up 
this diaracter amid ihm copa for a certain time, but after- 
ward^ as the wine begins to take efieet on them, they descend 
to erery kind of improprieCj and indecenej. Anc^ this was 
the case Tciy hdsSj with the ambaaBadors nho came to Anti* 
gcmnsfirani Arcadia; lor they nt at dinner with great sereritj 
of countenance, and with great prt y ri e ty , as they thon^t^— 
not only not looking at any one of ns, but not eren looking 
at one another. Bot as the wine went roond, and music €i 
different kinds was introdncedy and when the Thessalian 
dancing-women, as their fiuhion is, came in, and danced quite 
naked, except tiiat they had girdles roond their waists, then 
the men could not restrain themsdyes any longer, but jumped 
tip off ihe couches, and shouted as if they were beholding a 
most gratifying si^t ; and they congratulated the king b^ 
cause he had it in his power to indulge in such pastimes; 
and they did and said a great many more Tulgar things of the 
same kind. 

" And one of the philosoj^iers who was once drinking with 
uSy when a flute-playing girl came in, and when there was 
plenty of room near him, when the girl wished to sit down 
near him, would not allow her, but drew himself up and 
looked grave. And then afterwardfl^ when the girl was put 
up to auction, as is often the fiishion at sach entertainments, 
be was exceedingly eager to buy her, and quarrelled with the 
man who sold her, on the ground that he had knocked her 
down too speedily to some one else; and he said that the 
auctioneer had not fidrly sold her. And at last this grave 
philosopher, he who at £nt would not permit the girl even 
to sit near him, came to blows about her." And perhaps this 
very philosopher, who came to blows about the flute-playing 
girl, may have been Persseus himself; for Antigonus the 
Carystian, in his treatise on Zeno, makes the following state- 
ment : — ^ Zeno the Cittisean, when once Persseus at a dnnk- 
ing-party bought a flute-playing girl, and after that was 
afraid to bring her home, because he lived in the same house 
with Zeno, becoming acquainted with the circumstance, 
brought the girl home himself and shut her up with Per- 
saeus." I know, also, that Polystratus the Athenian, who 
was a pupil of Theophrastus, and who was surnamed the 
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^. «.'u liio garments of the female 

>..o\\u ^ivat anxiety about musical 
...... .4..S '.u» iu his Letter to Alexander, 

.^, . «w.«uch alter he had taken Damascus, 
.. vv^'.uc tuu^ier of all the ba^^age of 

.„ ., lawi^g enumerated all the things 
... , ''c \uiU* as follows : — "I found three 

. ..K- coLicubinos of the king, all skilled 

V .V \ uvu who wore skilful in making gar* 
'•vv, iiivi suvoutynsoven confectionera, and 

. . , t,o,.>^ .tuil thirteen cooks skilful in pre- 
.^^"^^vu iU' lists who mixed drinks, and 

^ ..i^.:i Nuiu?, juid forty preparers of per- 

^- vx>.;, v.> mv companions, that there is no 

..^.»*vi icuiloiu'y to gladden the eyes than 

.:,„,». Vcvvixliugly OUneus, m the play of 

.^^v;ia;», apouking of some maidens whom 

. .u- m\v ojilliHl CEncus, — 

«. « «i .^ii ^uiiucut well thrown back, 
.« M «tIulo iKxiom to the mooa: 
■, i„:i.i,^ iljuK-oil, tlisplay'd 
, ....;. ^r Uoi- Icfthand side, 

V .^v '.»»u:v- lor the air 

' i.K^ luT \H>iuplexion white 
' >. t . \v u:utf shaueH. Another bared 

. ..I -.ap^T Uu^ro all: 
'« 'u . oiv nigh i-ound her neck, 
^ ^. .•.a. Uui a ront below 

..^^;,v ihighs. The Graces amiledy 
'<.,'.;. lu>|io, did lead me on. 
,4^ kii'hiHlol they fell, 
, . » 'ca^c* oft ho violet flower, 
It. itiuU purple petals rising, 
. . .i^.. oi' the early san. 
u 'V. . .4U ^wootW-smelling marjoram 
. . . U iloug the laughing meadow. 

s X ., Iviug passionately fond of flowers, 

' \ ^- . lu'i- dazzling body 
^ ».x . -.ight to every eye ; 

.. '^uah exciting, 
v^^ls^ Hiih delicate rose: 
VV.4.1.V uivKlcird curls, 
• V >^» - 'v -^ulptor's hand, 
" . "^w* 'u.\uriaut 
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And in hiis lo he calls the flowers children of spring, where fao> 

says- 
Strewing around sweet children of the fipring. 

And in his Centaur, which is a drama composed in many metres 

of various kinds, he calls them children of the meadow — 

There, too, they did invade the countless host 
Of all the new-bom flowers that deck the fields, 
Hunting with joy the offspring of the meadows. 

And in his Bacchus he says — 

The ivy, lover of the dance. 
Child of the mirthful year. 

And in his Ulysses he speaks thus of roses : — 

And in their hair the Hours' choicest gifts 
They wore, the flowering, fragrant rose^ 
The loveliest foster-child of spring. 

And in his Thyestes he says-^ 

The brilliant rose, and modest snow-white lily. 

And in his Minyse he says — 

There was full many a store of Yenus to view, 
Dark in the rich flowers in due season ripe. 

89. Now there have been many women celebrated for 
their beauty (for, as Euripides says — 

E'en an old bard may sing of memory) 
There was, for instance, Thargelia the Milesian, who was 
married to fourteen diflferent husbands, so very beautiful and 
accomplished was she, as Hippias the Sophist says, in his 
book which is entitled Synagoge. But Dinon, in the fifth 
book of his History of Persia, and in the first part of it, says 
that the wife of Bagazus, who was a sister of Xerxes by 
the same &ther, (and her name was Anytis,) was the most 
l)eautifiil and the most licentious of all the women in Asia. 
And Phylarchus, in his nineteenth book, says that Timosa. 
the conJubine7f Oxyartes, passed all' wLen in beauty! 
and that the king of Egypt had originally sent her as a 
present to Statira, the wife of the king. 

And Theopompus, in the fifty-sixth book of his History, 
speaks of Xenopithea, the mother of Lysandrides, as the 
most beautiful of all the women in Peloponnesus. And the 
Lacedaemonians put her to death, and her sister Chryse also, 
when Agesilaus the kiug, having raised a seditious tumult in 
the city, procured Lysandrides, who was his enemy, to be 
l)anished by the Lacedsemonians. Pantica of Cyprus was 
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even to this day this contest is continued; and the women 
who contend in it are called Goldbearing. And Theophrastns 
says that there is also a contest of l)eauty which takes place 
among the Eleans, and that the decision is come to with 
great care and dehbemtion ; and that those who gain the 
victory receive arms as their prize, which Dionysius of 
Leuctra says are offered up to Minerva. And he says, too, 
that the victor is adorned with fillets by his friends, and 
goes in procession to the temple ; and that a crown of myrtle 
is given to him (at least this is the statement of Myrsilus, in 
his Historical Paradoxes). '^ But in some places/' says the 
same Theophrastns, 'Hhere are contests between the women 
in respect of modesty and good management, as there are 
among the barbarians; and at other places also there are 
contests about beauty, on the ground that this also is 
entitled to honour, as for instance, there are in Tenedod and , 
Lesbos. But they say that this is the gift of chance, or of 
nature ; but that the honour paid to modesty ought to be one 
of a greater degree. For that it is in consequence of modesty 
that beauty is beautiful ; for without modesty it is*apt to be 
subdued by intemperance." 

91. Now, when Myrtilus had said all this in a connected 
statement; and when all were marvelling at his memory, 
Cynulcus said- 

Tour maltifariouB learning I do wonder at — 
Though there is not a thing more vain and useless, 

says Hippon the Atheist. But the divine Heraclitus also 
says — "A great variety of information does not usually give 
wisdom." And Timon said — 

There is great ostentation and parade 

Of multifarious learning, than which nothing 

Can be more vain or useless. 

For what is the use of so many names, my good grammariaD, 
which are more calculated to overwhelm the hearers than to 
do them any good 1 And if any one were to inquire of you, 
who they were who were shut up in the wooden horse, you 
would perhaps be able to tell the names of one or two ; and 
even this you would not do out of the verses of Stesichorus, 
(for that could hardly be,) but out of the Storming of Troy, 
by Sacadas the Argive ; for he has given a catalogue of a 
great number of names. Nor indeed could you pro^rl^ 
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give a list of the companions of Ulysses, and say who they 

were who were devoured by the Cyclops, or by the Leestry- 

gonians, and whether they were really devoured or not.* 

And you do not even know this, in spite of your frequent 

• mention of Phylarchus, that in the cities of the Ceans it is not 

possible to see either courtesans or female flute-players. And 

Myrtilus said, — But where has Phylarchus stated this? For I 

have read through all his history. And when he said, — In 

the twenty-third book ; Myrtilus said — 

92. Do I not then deservedly detest all you phUosopherSy 

since you are all haters of philology, — men whom not only 

did Lysimachus the king banish from his own dominions, as 

Carystius tells us in his Historic Reminiscenses, but the 

Athenians did so too. At aU events, Alexis, in his Horse^ 

says — 

Is this the Academy ; is this Xenocrates 1 
'•May the gods greatly bless Demetrius 
And all the lawgivers ; for, as men say, 
They 've driven oat of Attica with dii^race 
All those who do profess to teach the youth 
Learning and science. 

And a certain man named Sophocles, passed a decree to banish 
all the philosophers from Attica. And PhQo, the friend of 
Aristotle, wrote an oration against him ; and Demochares, oil 
the other hand, who was the cousin of Demosthenes, com- 
posed a defence for Sophocles. And the Eomans, who are in 
every respect the best of men, banished all the sophists 
from Rome, on the ground of their corrupting the youth of 
the city, though, at a subsequent time, somehow or other, 
they admitted them. And Anaxippns the comic poet de- 
clares your foUy in his Man struck by Lightning, speaking 
thus — 

Alas, you 're a philosopher ; but I 

Do think philosophers are only wise 

In quibbling about words ; in deeds they are, 

As &r as 1 can see, completely foolish. 

It is, therefore, with good reason that many cities, and 
especially the city of the Lacedaemonians, as Chameeleon 
says in his book on Simonides, will not admit either rhetoric 
or philosophy, on accoimt of the jealousy, and strife, and 
profitless discussions to which they give rise; owing to which 
it W8S that Socrates was put to death; he, who argued 
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against the judges who were given him by lot, discoursing of 
justice to them when they were a pack of most corrupt men. 
And it is owing to this, too, that Theodorus the Atheist 
was put to deatib, and that Diagoras was banished; and this 
latter, sailing away when he was banished, was wrecked. 
But Theotimus, who wrote the books against Epicurus, was 
accused by Zeno the Epicurean, and put to death; as is 
related by Demetrius the Magnesian, in his treatise on People 
and Things which go by the same Name. 

93. And, in short> according to Clearchus the Solensian, 
you do not adopt a manly system of life, but you do really 
aim at a system which might become a dog; but although 
this animal has four excellent qualities, you select none but 
the worst of his qualities for your imitation. For a dog is a 
wonderful animal as to his power of smelling and of dis^ 
tinguishing what belongs to his own femily and what does 
not ; and Sie way in which he associates with man, and the 
manner in which he watches over and protects the houses of 
all those who are kind to him, is extraordinary. But you 
who imitate the dogs, do neither of these things. For you 
do not associate with men, nor do you distinguish between 
those with whom you are acquainted; and being very defi- 
cient in sensibility, you live in an indolent and indflferent 
manner. But while the dog is also a snarling and greedy 
animal, and also hard in his way of living, and naked ; these 
habits of his you practise, being abusive and gluttonous, and, 
besides all this, living without a home or a hearth. The 
result of all which circumstances is, that you are destitute of 
virtue, and quite unserviceable for any usefiil purpose in life. 
For there is nothing less philosophical than those persons 
who are called philosophers. For whoever supposed that 
jEschines, the pupil of Socrates, would have been such a man 
in his manners as Lysias the orator, in his speeches on the 
Contracts, represeuts him to have been; when, out of the 
dialogues which are extant, and generally represented to be 
his work, we are inclined to admire him as an equitable and 
moderate man ? unless, indeed, those writings are in reality 
the work of the wise Socrates, and were given to .^schines 
by Xanthippe, the wife of Socrates, after his death,, which 
Idomeneus asserts to be the case. 

94. But Lysias, in the oration which bears this titl( 
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^ Against iEsohines, the Pupil of Socrates, for Debt," (for I 
will recite the passage, even though it be a rather long one, 
^a account of your excessive arrogance, philosophers,) — 
begins in the following manner — ''I never should have 
imagined, judges, that iEschines would have dared to come 
into court on a trial which is so discreditable to him. For 
a more disgracefully false accusation than the one which he 
haa broujrixt forward, I do not believe it to be easy to find. 
Foi* he, judges, owing a sum of money with a covenanted 
interest of three drachmae to Sosinomus the banker and Aris* 
togiton, came to me, afid besought me not to allow him tb be 
wholly stripped of his own property, in consequence of this 
high interest. ' And I,' said he, am at this moment carrying 
on the trade of a perfiuner; but I want capital to go on 
with, and I will pay you nine^ obols a month interest" A 
fine end to the happiness of this philosopher was the trade 
of a perfumer, and admirably harmonizing with the philo- 
sophy of Socrates, a man who utterly rejected the use of all 
perfUmes and unguents ! And moreover, Solon the lawgiver 
expressly forbade a man to devote himself to any such busi- 
ness : on which account Pherecrates, in his Oven, or Woman 
sitting up all Night, says — 

Why should he practise a perfamef s trade, 
Sitting beneath a high umbrella there, 
Preparing for himself a seat on which 
To gossip with the youths the whole day long 1 

And presently afterwards he says — 

And no one ever saw a female cook 

Or any fishwoman ; for every class 

Should practise arts which are best suited to it. 

And after what I have already quoted, the orator proceeds 
to say — "And I was persuaded by this speech of his, 
considering also that tliis ^schines had been the pupil of 
Socrates, and was a man who uttered fine sentiments about 

' This would have been 18 per cent Three drachmse were about 
06 per cent. The former appears to have been the usual rate of 
interest at Athens in the time of Lysias ; for we find in Demosthenes 
that interest M BpaxfV* that is to say, a drachma a month interest for 
•aoh mina lent, was considered low. It was exceedingly common, how- 
•t«r, among the money-lenders, to exact an exorbitant rate of interest, 

S>tiig even as high as a drachma eveiy four days.— See Smith's Diet. 
ttt» T. Interest, p. 62i^ 
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virtue and justioe^ and who would never attempt nor venture 
on the actions practised by dishonest and unjust men.'* 

95, And after this again, after he had run through the 
accusation of JSsohines, and had explained how he had bor- 
rowed the money, and how he never paid either interest or 
principal; and how, when an action was brought against him, 
he had allowed judgment to go by de&ult, and how a branded 
slave of his had been put forward by him as security; and 
after he had brought a good many more charges of the same 
kind against him, he thus proceeded : — ^* But, judges, I am 
not the only person to whom he behaves in this manner, but 
he treats «very one who has any dealings with him in the same 
manner. Are not even all the winenseUers who live near him, 
from whom he gets wine for his entertainments and never 
pays for it, bringing actions against him, having already 
closed their shops against him? And his neighbours are ill- 
treated by him to such a d^ree that they leave their own 
houses, and go and rent others which are at a distance from 
him. And with respect to all the contributions which he 
collectEf, he never himself puts down the remaining share 
which is due from him, but all the money which ever gets 
into this pedlar's hands is lost as if it were utterly destroyed. 
And such a number of men come to his house daily at dawn^ 
to ask for their money which he owes them, that passers-by 
suppose he must be dead, and that such a crowd can only be 
collected to attend his funeral. 

"And those men who live in the Pirseus have such an opi- 
nion of him, that they think it a far less perilous business to 
sail to the Adriatic than to deal with him ; for he thinks that all 
that he can borrow is much more actually his own than what 
his &th6r left Mm. Has he not got possesion of the property 
of Hermseus the perfiimer, after having seduced his wife, though 
she was seventy years old? whom he pretended to be in love 
with, and then treated in such a manner that she reduced 
her husband and her sons to beggary^ and made him a per- 
fumer instead of a pedlar! in so amorous a manner did he 
handle the damsel, enjoying the fruit of her youth, when it 
would have been less trouble to him to coimt her teeth than 
the fingers of her hand, they were so much fewer. And 
now come forward, you witnesses, who will prove these facts. 
— This, then, is the life of this sophist." 

ATH. — ^VOL. UU 3 B 
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These, Cynulcus^ are the words of Lysias. But I, in the 
words of Aristarchus the tragic poet» 

SagriBg no move, bat this in aelMefenoe, 
will now oease mj attack upon you and the rest of the 
CynioB. 
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1. Most people, my friend Timocrates, call Bacchus frantic^ 
because those who drink too much unmixed wine becomQ 
yiolent. 

To copiouB wine this insolence we owe. 
And much thy betters wine can overthrow 
The great Eurytion, when this frenzy stong, 
Piritibous' roofe with frantic riot rong : 
Boundless the Centaur raged, till one and all 
The heroes rose and dragg'd him from the hall; 
His nose they shortened, and his ears they slit, 
And sent him sober'd home with better wit.^ 

For when the wine has penetrated down into the body, as 
Herodotus says, bad and faiious language is apt to rise to 
the surface. And Clearchus the comic poet says in his 
Corinthians — 

If all the men who to get drunk are apt, 
Had every day a headache ere they drank 
The wine, there is not one would drink a drop : 
But as we now get all the pleasure first, 
And then the diink, we lose the whole delight 
In the sharp pain which follows. 

And Xenophon represents Agesilaus as insisting that a man 
ought to shun drunkenness equally with madness, and immo- 
derate gluttony as much as idleness. But we, as we are not 
of the class who drink to excess, nor of the number of those 
who are in the habit of being intoxicated by midday, have 
come rather to this literary entertainment; for Ulpian, who 
is always finding fault, reproved some one just now who saidy 
I am not drunk (Ifotvos), saying,— Where do you find that 
word cfotvos? But he rejoined, — Why, in Alexis, who, in hia 
play called the New Settler, says-r 

He did all this when drunk {^owos), 

^ Odyas. zxL 29S. 
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2. But as, after the discussion by us of the new topics 
whicli arise, our liberal entertainer Laurentius is every day 
constantly introducing diflferent kinds of music, and also 
jesters and bufFoons, let us have a little talk about them. 
Although I am aware that Anacharsis the Scythian, when ou 
one occasion jesters were introduced in his company, re- 
mained without moving a muscle of his countenance; but 
afterwards, when a monkey was brought in, he burst out 
laughing, and said, "Now this fellow is laughable by his 
nature, but man is only so through practice." And Euripides, 
in his Melanippe in Chains, has said — 

But many men, from the wish to raise a laugh, 
Practise sharp sayings ; but those sorry jesters 
I hate who let loose their unbridled tongues 
Against the wise and good ; nor do I class them 
As men at all, but only as jokes and playthings. 
Meantime they live at ease, and gather up 
Good store of wealth to keep within their houses. 

And Parmeniscus of Metapontum, as Semus tells us in the 

fifth book of his Delias, a man of the highest consideration 

both as to &mily and in respect of his riches, having gone 

down to the cave of Trophonius, after he had come up again, 

was not able to laugh at all. And when he consulted the 

oracle on this subject, the Pythian priestess replied to him — 

You're asking me, you laughless man, 
About the power to laugh again ; 
Tour mother 'U give it you at home, 
If you with reverence to her come. 

So, on this, he hoped that when he returned to his country he 
should be able to laugh again ; but when he found that he 
could laugh no more now than he could before, he considered 
that he had been deceived ; till, by some chance, he came to 
Belos; and as he was admiring everything he saw in the 
island, he came into the temple of Latona, expecting to see 
some very superb statue of the motber of Apollo; but when 
he saw only a wooden shapeless figure, he unexpectedly burst 
out laughing. And then, comparing what had happened with 
the oracle of the god, and being cured of his infirmity, he 
honoured the goddess greatly. 

3. Now Anaxandrides, in his Old Man's Madness, says that 
it was Ehadamanthus and Palamedes who invented the fashion 
of jesters; and his words are these : — , 

3r2 
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And yet we labour much. 
But Palamedes first, and Bhadamanthng, 
Sought those who bring no other contribution, 
But say amusing things. 

Xenophon also, in his Banquet, mentions jesters; intro- 
duoing Philip^ of whom he spes^ in the following manner : 
— " But Philip the jester, having knocked at the door, told 
the boy who answered, to tell the guests who he was, and 
that he was desirous to be admitted ; and he said that he 
came provided with everything which could qualify him for 
supping at other people's expense. And he said, too, that his 
boy was in a good deal of distress because he had brought 
nothing, and because he had had no dinner.** And Hippolochus 
the Macedonian, in his epistle to Lynceus, mentions the jesters 
Mandrogenes and Strato the Athenian. And at Athens there 
was a great deal of this kind of cleverness. Accordingly, in 
the Heracleum at Diomea * they assembled to the number of 
sixty, and they were always spoken of in the city as amount- 
ing to that number, in such expressions as — " The sixty said 
this," and, " I am come from the sixty." And among them 
were Callimedon, nicknamed the Crab, and Dinias, and also 
Mnasigeiton and Mensechmus, as Telephanes tells us in his 
treatise on the City. And their reputation for amusing qua- 
lities was so great, that Philip the Macedonian heard of it, 
and sent them a talent to engage them to write out their 
witticisms and send them to him. And the &ct of this king 
having been a man who was very fond of jokes is testified 
to us by Demosthenes the orator in his Philippics. 

Demetrius Poliorcetes was a man very eager for anything 
which could make him laugh, as Phylarchus tells us in the 
sixth book of his History. And he it was who said, ** that 
the palace of Lysimachus was in no respect different from 
a comic theatre; for that there was no one there bigger than 
a dissyllable ; " * (meaning to laugh at Bithys and Paris, who 
had more influence than anybody with Lysimachus, and at 
some others of his friends ;) " but that his friends were 

^ Diomea was a small village in Attica, where there was a celebrated 
temple of Hercules, and where a festival was kept in his honour : Aris* 
tophanes says — 

*OiTO^ *HpdKK€ta ri V Aiofielots yiyvrrcu. — ^Ranse, 651. 
3 Because slaves (and the actors were usually slaves) had only names 
of one, or at most two syllables, such as Bavus, Geta, Dromo, Mus. 
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Peucesteses, and Menelauses^ and Oxythemises." But when 
Lysimachua heard this, he said, — " J, however, never saw a 
prostitute on the stage in a tragedy;" referring to Lamia 
the female flute-player. And when this was reported to 
Demetrius, he rejoined, — ^'But the prostitute who is with me, 
lives in a more mod^ manner than the Penelope who is 
with him." 

4. And we have mentioned before this that Sylla, the 
general of the Romans, was very fond of anything laughable. 
And Lnciua Anicius^ who was aJso a general of Uie Bomans, 
after he had subdued the Illyrians, and brought with him 
iGenthius the king of the Illyrians as his prisoner, with all his 
children, when he was celebrating his triumphal games at 
Home, did many things of the most laughable character pos^ 
sible, as Polybius relates in his thirtieth book : — " For having 
sent for the most eminent artists from Greece, and having 
erected a very laige theatre in the circus, he first of all in- 
troduced all itie flute-players. And these were Theodorus the 
Boeotian, and Theopompus, and Hermippus, sumamed Lysi- 
machus, who were the most eminent men in their profession. 
And having brought these men in front of the stage after the 
chorus was over, he ordered them all to play the flute. And as 
they accompanied their music with appropriate gestures, he 
sent to them and said that they were not playing well, and 
desired them to be more vehement. And while they were in 
perplexity, one of the lictors told them that what Anicius 
wished was that they should turn round so as to advance 
towards each other, and give a representation of a battle. 
iLnd then the flute-players, taking this hint, and adopting 
a movement not unsuited to their habitual wantonness, caused 
a great tumult and confusion; and turning the middle of the 
chorus towards the extremities, the flute-players, all blowing 
unpremeditated notes, and letting their flutes be all out of 
tune, rushed upon one another in turn : and at the same time 
the choruses, all making a noise to correspond to them, and 
coming on the stage at the same time, rushed also upon one 
another, and then again retreated, advancing and retreating 
alternately. But when one of the chorus-dancers tucked up 
his garment, and suddenly turned round and raised his hands 
against the flute-player who was coming towards him, as if he 
"^as going to box with him, then there arose an extraordinary 
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while aB^theam mettwem figfatin^ as if in. re^i&Qr BsfetSe^ two 
dkncBzs wezB iiilfiiiuioefE mto tfas circfaBHlz& wzt&s ^mpbomr^ 
snd finxr bossB rmwritud the staigs^ iizt& lamm^ietBfs anl 
lusRL-piiayeES r ami witoi all tiieK men. wtsM aicivlng toget&er, 
iSks i^peetacie was quite induaniIbttEile : am£ as 4br t&e 
dianfl^'' mys Polybiixfiy "^ if I weie taa attempt t» deaexSbe 
took: piuse wit& reject in tftenT, 1 s^iiixfiLbe l^oii^^ bfr i 
people to hejeOsB^'^ 

5, ^Tcw whoi F^iEm Bad asid tins mnd^ and w&en all 
were laxighin^at idie ixfea of t&xs fflritffiffcfrai of .^niehis^ a <&- 
enasoa arose a&ont tiie men w&o ace eilliBd K^aroL Aoddie 
qne^ion was ai^ed^ Wlietiier t&ere was any mentkni <^ t&eae 
moi in any of the anoent aothiirs ? ibr ^ the ji^g^eis 
f ^xu/iucnMrocot) we Ba^e alreaiiy' ^ofeen : and ^^"g'*™^ saBd^ — 
Dtoaymiis of Snsope^ the oranzc poe^ m his ^sf estided 
^le Xameaakes, Tnentfons C^uaocfonxs tike vjloras hi the 
Mbwin^ terms: — 

^f\iej 9t^ tiiat coee l&ere was a ■■& at Atifcffw^ 

A -rximmy aamed Cinihriiiiiwiiii, 

Devoted an h» Ii& t» this pa 

And he, whatever t&& hill he 

Baa itra^ht op to the top; hoi them 

Cazae dowfjdowa, andlenzai^ oaasCkk. 

And !Nicc6tratiia also menticHis him in bis Sjmn — 

Thej aqr the vA^w CcyUsodocw flBK 
Most wi ttOj ^atioa'd ul a aanvw bae 
A crowd of mea wi& haadles sf Inge ft|gg«4i^ 
So that ao cae dae coald p«s thi* war at att. 

There was also a man named Eantakcmy who m mentiomd 
bj TbeognetDSy in his Sbre deToted to his Maston — 

Paotaleoa hiauielf £d noae deeeire (AtA^ki^ 
SaTe onlj fomgaen, aad these, toQi» sach 
Afl ne'er had beard of him : and oftea h^ 
After a drunken rerel, woold poor forth 
AH torts of jokes, strfring to raise a hu^ 
B J hia nneeasing dnttering. 

And Chiyrippns the phUosophery in the fifth book of his 
treatise on Honour and Pleasure, writes thus of Fantaleon: 
— " But Pantaleon the TrXayoi, when he was at the point of 
death, deceived ererj one of Ids sons separate^, teDmg each 
of them that he was the onlj one to whom he was reyealing 
the place where he had buried his gold; so that they after*> 
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wards went and dug together to no purpose, and then found 
out that they had been all deceived.*' 

6. And our party was not deficient in men fond of raising 
a laugh by bitter speeches. And respecting a man of this 
kind, Cbrysippus subsequently, in the same book, writes as 
follows : — " Once when a man fond of saying bitter things 
was about to be put to death by the executioner, he said that 
he wished to die like the swan, singing a song ; and when he 
gave him leave, he ridiculed him." And Myrtilus having had 
a good many jokes cut on him by people of this sort, got 
angry, and said that Lysimachus the king had done a very 
sensible thing; for he, hearing Telesphorus, one of his lieu- 
tenants, at an entertainment, ridiculing Arsinoe (and she was 
the wife of Lysimachus), as being a woman in the habit of 
vomiting, in the following line — 

You begin ill, introducing nipBffMva'oaf,^ — 

ordered him to be put in a cage (yoXcay/oa) and carried about 
like a wild beast, and fed ; and he punished him in this way 
till he died. But if you, Ulpian, raise a question about 
the word yaXcaypo, it occurs in Hyperides the orator; and 
the passage you may find out for yourself. 

And Tachaos the king of Egypt ridiculed Agesilaus king of 
Lacedsemon, when he came to him as an ally (for he was a 
very short man), and lost his kingdom in consequence, as 
Agesilaus abandoned his alliance. And the expression of 
Tachaos was as follows : — 

The mountain was in labour; Jupiter 

Was greatly frlghten'd : lo 1 a mouse was bonu 

And Agesilaus hearing of this, and being indignant 'at it, said, 
"I will prove a lion to you." So afterwards, when the 
Egyptians revolted (as Theopompus relates, and Lyceas of 
Naucratis confirms the statement in his History of Egypt), 
Agesilaus refused to cooperate with him, and, in consequence, 
Tachaos lost his kingdom, and fled to the Persians. 

7. So as there was a great deal of music introduced, and 
not always the same instruments, and as there was a good 
deal of discussion and conversation about them, (without 
always giving the names of those who took part in it,) I will 
enumerate the chief things which were said. For concerning 

^ TiJi'Sc ftaSffaVf this Moee ; nfi^S* ifiw)(rci»y this woman Tomiting. 
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flutes, somebody said that Melanippides, in his Marsyas, dis- 
paraging the art of playing the flut^ had said very cleverly 
about Minerva; — 

Minerva cast away those instminents 

Down from her sacred hand ; and said, in scorn, 

" Away, you shameful things — you stains of the hody ! 

Shall I now yield myself to such malpractices V 

And some one, replying to him, said, — ^But Telestes of Seli- 
nus, in opposition to Melanippides^ says in his Argo (and it is 
of Minerva that he too is speaking) : — 

It seems to me a scarcely credible thing 
That the wise Pallas, holiest of goddesses, 
Should in the mountain groves have taken up 
That clever instrument, and then again 
Thrown it away, fearing to draw her mouth 
Into an unseemly shape, to be a glory 
To the nymph-bom, noisy monster Marsyas. 
For how should chaste Minerva be so anxious 
About her beauty, when the Fates had given her 
A childless, husbandlees virginity 1 

intimating his belief that she, as she was and always was to 
continue a maid, could not be alarmed at the idea of dis- 
figuring her beauty. And in a subsequent passage he says — 

But this report, spread by vain-speaking men. 
Hostile to every chorus, new most causelessly 
Through Qreece, to raise an envy and reproach 
Against the wise and sacred art of music. 

And after this, in an express panegyric on the art of flute- 
playing, he says — 

And so the happy breath of the holy goddess 

Bestow'd this art divine on Bromius, 

With the quick motion of the nimble fingers. 

And very neatly, in his iEsculapius, has Telestes vindicated 
the use of the flute, where he says — 

And that wise Phrygian king who first poured forth 
The notes from sweetly-sounding sacred flutes, 
Kivalling the music of the Doric Muse, 
Embracing with his well-join'd reeds the breath 
Which fills the flute with tuneful modulation. 

8. And Pratinas the Phliasian says, that when some hired 
flute-players and chorus-dancers were occupying the orchestra, 
some people were indignant because the flute-players did not 
play in tune to the choruses, as was the national custom, but 
the choruses instead sang, keeping time to the flutes. And 
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niiat his opinion and feelings were towards those who did 
this, Fratinas declares in the following hjporchema : — 

What nolMifl thill 

What mnsk thete aongs of danoera now 1 

What new nmeemly fiwhion 

Has adzed npon tlua atage to Bacehna sacied, 

Kow edioing with Tsrioua noiae T 

Bromioa la mine I ia mine ! 

I am the man who ought to tmg, 

I am the man who ought to raise the strain, 

Haatening o'er the hilla. 

In swift insjj^xed dance among the Naiadea; 

Blending a aong of Taiied atiain, 

like the aweet dying swan. 

Yoa, Pierian Miiae» the aoeptre away 

Of hohr song : 

And alter yon let the ahrill Ante reaoond : 

For that ia hat the handmaid 

Of revels^ where men combat at the doors. 

And fight with heayy fists.^ 

* • • • • 

And is the leader fierce of bloody <marrcl. 
Descend, O Baochna, on the son of Fhiynseoa, 
The leader of the changing choir, — 
Chattering, untimely, leading on 

The ihytlun of the changing song. 

* ft « • ft 

King of the loud triumphal dithyrambic. 
Whose brow the ivy crowns. 
Hear this my Doric song. 

9. And of the union of flutes with the lyre (for that con- 
cert has often been a great delight to us ourselves), Ephippus, 
In his Traffic, speaks as follows : — 

Clearly, youth, the music of the flute. 
And that which from the lyre comes, does suit 
Well with our pastimes ; for when each resound 
In unison with the feelings of those present. 
Then ia the gn^eatest pleasure felt by alL 

And the exact meaning of the word awavXla is shown by 
Semus the Delian, in the fifth book of his Delias, where he 
writes — " But as the term 'concert' (awavXui) is not under- 
stood by many people, we must speak of it. It is when there 
is a union of the flute and of rhythm in alternation, without 
any words accompanying the melody." And Antiphanes ex- 
plains it very neatly in his Flute-player, where he says — 

^ The text here is corrupt and hopeless. — Schweig, 
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wool. There are also the songs of nurses, which are called 
KaTal3an}KaX7Ja'€Ls. There was also a song used at the feast of 
Swings/ in honour of Erigone, which is called Aletis. At all 
events, Aristotle says, in his treatise on the Constitution of the 
Colophonians — " Theodorus also himself died afterwards by a 
yiolent death. And he is said to have been a very luxurious 
man, as is evident from his poetry ; fo» even now the women 
sing his songs on the festival of the Swing." • 

There was also a reaper's song called Lityerses ; and another 
song sung by hired servants when going to the fields, as 
Teleolides tells us in his Amphictyons. There were songs, too, 
of bathing men, as we learn from Crates in his Deeds of Daring; 
and a song of women baking, as Aristophanes intimates 
in his Thesmophoriazusse, and Nicochares in his Hercules 
Choregus. And another sopg in use among those who drove 
herds, and this was called the Bucoliasmus. And the man 
who first invented this species of song was Diomus, a Sicilian 
cowherd ; and it is mentioned by Epicharmus in his Halcyon, 
and in his Ulysses Shipwrecked. The song used at deaths 
and in mourning is called Olophyrmus; and the songs called 
louli are used in honour of Ceres and Proserpine. The song 
sung in honour of Apollo is called Philhelias, as we learn 
from Telesilla; and those addressed to Diana are called XJpingi. 

There were also laws composed by Charondas, which were 
sung at Athens at drinking-parties ; as Hermippus tells us 
in the sixth book of his treatise on Lawgivers. And Aristo*- 
phanes, in his catalogue of Attic Expressions, says — "The 
Himseus is the song of people grinding ; the Hymenseus is 
the song used at marriage-feasts ; and that employed in la- 
mentation is called lalemus. But the Linus and the iElinus 
are not confined to occasions of mourning, but are in use also 
in good fortune, as we may gather from Euripides." 

11. But Clearchus, in the first book of his treatise on 
matters relating to Love, says that there was a kind of song 
called Nomium, derived from Eriphanis ; and his words are 
these: — "Eriphanis was a lyric poetess, the mistress of 
Mehalcas the hunter; and sh6, pursuing him with her pas- 
sions, hunted too. For often frequenting the mountains, and. 

. ^ There is no account of what this feast of Swings was. The Greek is 
la>pat. Some have fancied it may have had some connexion with the 
images' of Bacchus (oscilla) hung up in the trees. See Yirg. G. iL 889. 
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similar kind of song is that which is in use among the Egyp- 
tians, and is called Maneros." 

12. Moreover, there were rhapsodists also present at our 
entertainments : for Laurentius delighted in the reciters of 
Homer to an extraordinary degree; so that one might call 
Cassander the king of Macedonia a trifler in comparison of 
him; concerning whom Carystius, in his Historic Recollec- 
tions, tells us that he was so devoted to Homer, that he coidd 
say the greater part of his poems hy heart ; and he had a copy 
of the Iliad and the Odyssey written out with his own hana. 
And that these reciters of Homer were called Homeristse 
also, Aristocles has told us in his treatise on Choruses. But 
those who are now called Homeristse were first introduced on 
the stage by Demetrius Phalereus. 

Now ChamsBleon, in his essay on Stesichorus, says that not 
only the poems of Homer, but those also of Hesiod and 
Archilochus, and also of Mimnermus and Phocylides, were 
often recited to the accompaniment of music; and Clearchus, 
in the first book of his treatise on Pictures, says — ** Simonides 
of Zacynthus used to sit in the theatres on a lofty chair 
reciting the verses of Archilochus." And Lysanias, in the 
first book of his treatise on Iambic Poets, says that Mnasion 
the rhapsodist used in his public recitations to deliver some 
of the Iambics of Simonides. And Oleomenes the rhapsodist, 
at the Olympic games, recited the Purification of Empedocles^ 
as is asserted by Dicaearchus in his history of Olympia. And 
Jason, in the third book of his treatise on the Temples of 
Alexander, says that Hegesias, the comic actor, recited the 
works of Herodotus in the great theatre, and that Hermo- 
phautus recited the poems of Homer. 

13. And the men called Hilarodists (whom some people at 
the present day call Simodists, as Aristocles tells us in hi& 
first book on Choruses, because Simus the Magnesian was 
the most celebrated of aU the poets of joyous songs,) fre- 
quently come under our notice. And Aristocles also gives 
a regular list of them in his treatise on Music, where he 
speaks in the following manner : — ^' The Magodist — ^but he is 
the same as the Lysiodiat" But Arlstoxenus says that Ma- 
godus is the name given to an actor who acts both male and 
female characters;^ but that he who acts a woman^s part in ' 

^ There is probably some cormption in this passage : it is clearly 
unintelligible as it stands. 
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combination with a man's is ealled « Lysiodist And 
they both sing the same songs^ and in other respects they 
fLre similar. 

The Ionic dialect also supplies us with poems of Sotades, 
and with what before his time were called Ionic poems, such 
as those of Alexander the iBtolian, and Pyres the Milesian, 
and Alexas, and other poets of the same kind; and Soiades is 
called KcrcuSoAoyos. And Sotades the Maronite was Tery noto- 
rious for this kind of poetry, as Carystius of Pecgamus says 
in his essay on Sotades; and so was the son of Sotades, Apol- 
lonius : and this latter also wrote an essay on his father's 
poetry, from which one may easily see the unbridled licence 
of language which Sotades allowed himsell^ — abusing Lysi- 
machus the king in Alexandria, — ^and, when at the court •f 
Lysimachus, abusing Ptolemy philadelphus, — and in di£ferent 
cities speaking ill of different sovereigns; on which account, 
at last, he met with the punishment that he deserved : for 
wh^i he had sailed from Alexandria (as Hegesander, in his 
Beminiscences, relates), and thought that he had escaped all 
danger, (for he had said many bitter things against Ptolemy 
the king, and especially this, after he had heard that he had 
married his sister Arsinoe,— 

He pierced forbidden fruit with deadly sting,) 
Patrocles, the general of Ptolemy, caught him in the island of 
Caunus, and shut him up in a leaden vessel, and carried him 
into the open sea and drowned him. And his poetiy is of 
this kind : Philenus was the fether of Theodorus the flute- 
player, on whom he wrote these lines ; — 

And he, opening the door which leads from the bock-street, 
Sent forth vain thunder from a leafy cave, 
Such as a mighty ploughing ox might utter. 

"' 14. But the Hilarodus, as he is called, is a more respectable 
kind of poet than these men are ; for he is never effeminate 
or indecorous, but he wears a white manly robe, and he is 
crowned with a golden crown : and in former times he used 
to wear sandals, as Aristocles tells us; but at the present day 
he wears only slippers. And some man or woman sings an 
accompaniment to him, as to a persq^ who sings to the flute. 
And a crown is given to a Hilarodus, as well as to a person 
who sings to the flute; but such honours are not allowed to a 
player on the harp or on the flute. But the man who is 
called a Magodus has drums and cymbaled and wears all kinds 
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of woman's attiie; and be behaTes in an effinninate manner, 
and does efveij sort oi indeooroas, indecent thing, — imitating 
at one time a woman, at another an adulterer or a pimp : or 
sometimeB be repreeenta a dronken man, or even a serenade 
offered by a reyeller to bis mistreBB. And Aristoxenus says 
that the busineBB of smging joyona songs is a respectable one, 
and someidiat akin to tnigedyj but that the business of a 
Magodns is more like eombsdy. And yety often it happens 
that the Magodi, takii^ the argument of some comedy, re- 
present it according to their own fiushion and manner. And 
tiie woid fmymim was derived from the &ct that those who 
adfieted tbeooselveB to the practice, ntta!ed things Hke 
m^gM^l ineantatioiiB, and often dedaied the powo* of Tarious 



Id. But tiiero ivas among the Lacedaemonians an ancient 

kind of comic dirersion, as Sosibius says, not very imp<Nrtant 

or seriom^ since Sparta aimed at plainness even in pas- 

tmeB. And the way was, that some one, using yery plain, 

unadorned language, imitated persons st«dii^ firuit, or else 

some foreign physician qpeaking in this way, as Alexis, in 

his Woman who has taken Mandragora, represents one : and 

he says — 

If any snigeon of the country Bays, 

** Qive him at early dawn a platter fall 

Of barley-broih,* we shall at once despise him ; 

Bat if he says the same with foreign accent, 

We marvel and admire hun. U he call 

The beet-ioot o-evr A<or, we disregard him ; 

Bat if he style it rt&rkunf, we listen. 

And straightway, with attention fix'd, obey ; 

As if there were snch difference between 

acvrXioy and reCrXiop, 

And those who practised this kind of sport were called among 
the Lacedsemonians Scio^Xurnu, which is a term equiTalent to 
o-icevo?roiot or fUfirjroL^ There are, however, many names, 
varying in dififerent places, for this class of Sucvfkumu; for the 
Sicyonians call them ^oXAo^dpoc, and others call them avro- 
KdpSaXoiy and some caXi them ^voices, as the Ttalians do; 
but people in general call them Sophists : and the Thebans, 
"Who are very much in the habit of giving peculiar names to 
many things, call them WeXavnu. But ^t the Thebans do 
introduce all kinds of innovations wilii respect to words, 
Strattis shows us in the Phoenissse, where he says — 
^ Siccvorotds, a maker of masks, etc for the stage ; fufnrrifit, aa aAtor. 
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omit what happened to Amoebeus, a harp-player of our time, 
£^nd a man of great science and skill in everything that related 
't.o music. He once came late to one of oiur banquets, and 
"\^hen he heard from one of the servants that we had all 
finished supper, he doubted what to do himself, until Sophon 
"the cook came to him, and with a loud voice, so that every 
xyne might hear, recited to him these lines out of the Auge of 
Eubulus : — 

O wretched man, why stand yon at the doors t 
Why don't you enter 1 Long ago the geese 
Have all been deftly carvM limb from limb ; 
Long the hot pork has had the meat cut off 
From the long backbone, and the stuffing, which 
Lay in the middle of his stomach, has 
Been senred aroand ; and aU his pettitoes, 
The dainty slices of &t, well-season'd sausages, 
Have aU been eaten. The weU-roasted cuttle-fish 
Is swalloVd long ago ; and nine or ten 
Casks of rich wine are drain'd to the very dregs. 
So if you'd like some fragments of the feast> 
Hasten and enter. Don't, like hungry wolf, 
Losing this feast, then run about at random. 

For as that delightful writer Antiphanes says, in his Friend 
of the Thebans, — 

A, We now are well supplied with everything; 
For she, the namesake of the dame within. 
The rich Boeotian eel, carved in the depths 

Of the ample dish, is warm, and swells, and boils. 
And bubbles up, and smokes ; so that a man. 
E'en though equipp'd with brazen nostrils, scarcely 
Could bear to leave a banquet such as this,— 
So rich a fragrance does it yield his senses. 

B, Say you the cook is living 1 

A, There is near 
A cestreus, all nnfed both night and day. 
Scaled, wash'd, and stain'd with cochineal, and tum'd ; 
And as he nears his last and final turn 
He cracks and hisses ; while the servant bastes 
The fish with vinegar : then there 's Libyan silphinm. 
Dried in the geniad rays of midday sun': — 
B, Tet there are people found who dare to say 
That sorcerers possess no sacred powAr.; 
For now I see three men their b^ea filling 
While you are turning this. 

A, And the comrade Bqoid 
Bearing the form of the humpback'd cuttlefish. 
Dreadful with armed claws and sharpened talons, 
Changing its brilliant snow-white nature under 
ATH. — VOL. Ill, 3 S 
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The fiery blasU of glowing eoal, idonis 

Its back with gold^i splendour ; well ezieitiBg 

Hunger, the best foreninner of a feast 

Bo, come in — 

Do not delay, but enter : when weVe dined 
We then can best endure what must be borne. 

And so he, meeting him in this appropriate manner, replies 
with these lines out of the Harper of Clearchus : — 

Sup on white congers, and whatever else 
Can boast a stieky nature ; for by such food 
The breath is strengthen'd, and the voice of man 
Is rendered rich and poweriuL 

And as there was great applause on iMa, and as overy one 
with one accord called to him to come in, he went in and 
drank, and taking the lyre, sang to us in such a manner that 
we all marvelled at his skill on the harp, and at the rapidity 
of his execution, and at the tunefulness of his Toice ; for he 
appeared to me to be not at all inferior to that ancient 
Amoebeus, whom Aristeas, in his History of Harp-players, 
speaks of as living at Athens, and dwelling near the theatre, 
and receiving an Attic talent a-day every time he went out 
singing. 

18. And while some were discussing music in this manner, 
and others of the guests saying different things every day, 
but all praising the pastime, Masurius, who excelled in 
everything, and was a man of universal wisdom, (for as an 
interpreter of the laws he was inferior to no one, and he was 
always devoting some of his attention to music, for indeed he 
was able himself to play on some musical instnmientB,) said, 
— My good friends, Eupolis the comic poet says— 

And music is a deep and subtle science, 

And always finding out some novelty 

For those who 're capable of comprehending it ; 

on which account Anaxilas, in his Hyacinthus, says — 

For, by the gods I swear, music, like Libya, 
Brings forth each year some novel prodigy ; 

for, my dear fellows, "Music," as the Harp-player of Theophilus 
says, " is a great and lasting treasure to aU who have learnt it 
and know anything about it ; " for it ameliorates the disposition, 
and softens those who are passionate and quarrelsome in their 
tempers. Accordingly, "Clinias the Pjrthagorean," as Chamae- 
leon of Pontus reUtee^ " who was a most; unimpeachable man 
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both in hi& actual conduct and aLi» in his dtspoBitioii^ if evclr 
it happened to him to get out of temper or ind^ant at any" 
thing, would take up his lyre and play upon iU And whm 
people asked him the reason of this conduct, he used to say^ 
*■ I am pacifying myseli' And so, too, the AdiiUes of Hc»ner 
was molMed by the music oi the harp, irkacli is all that 
Homer allots to him out of the spoils of E^on,^ as being 
able to check his fiery temper. And he is the only hero in 
the whole Iliad who indulgea in this muaio." 

Now, that music can heal diseases,^ Theopfarastus asserts in 
his treatke on EnthnsiaaQ, wheore he says that men with dis- 
eases in the loins become free from pain if any one plays 
a Phrygian adr opposite to the part affected. And the Phiy- 
gxans aire the first people who inTented and empkyed the 
harmony whkh goes by their name; owing to whidi eurcum- 
stance it is that the flute-players among the Greeks have 
usually Phrygian and servile-sounding names, such as Sambaa 
in Alonan, and Adon, and Telus^ And in Hipponax we find 
Cion, and Codalus, and Babys, frrom whom the proverb arose 
about men who play worse and worse,-*-'' He plays woi'se 
tibtan Babys." But Aristoxenus ascxibes the invention of thi« 
harmony to Hyagnis the Phrygian. 

19. Bat Heraclides of Pontu% in the third book of his 
treatise on Music, says — ^ Now that faarmor^ ought not to. 
be called Phrygian, just as it has no right ^ther to be called 
Lydian. For there are three harmonies; as there are also 
three different races of Greeks — ^Dorians, Mohwaa, and lonians : 
and accordingly there is no little difference between their 
manners. The Lacedaemonians are of all the Dorians the 
most strict in maintaining their national customs ; and the 
Thessalians (and these are they who were the origin of the 

1 See Iliad, ix. 186. 

iea\J7, ^atBakdrit ^^ 8* dpyip^of ^i$i>os ^t» 

TV? ^7€ dvfjubv irepviVf dfcxSe 8* dpa, ithia dtf^p£v. 
Which is translated by Pope :— 

Amused at ease the godlike man they found, 
Pleased with the solemn harp's harmonious sound, 
(The well- wrought harp from conquered Thebse came, 
Of polish'd silver was its cos^iljr frame,) 
With this he soothes his angry soul, and sings 
Th' immortal deeds of heroes and ei kings. — Iliad, is. 2i5. 
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" Now formerly, as I have said, they used to call this the 
;^olian harmony, but afterwards they gave it the name of 
the Sub-Dorian, thinking, as some people say, that it was 
pitched lower on the flute than the Dorian. But it appears 
to me that those who gave it this name, seeing its inflated 
style, and the pretence to valour and virtue which was put 
forth in the style of the harmony, thought it not exactly the 
Dorian harmony, but to a certain extent like it : on which 
account they called it v7r68<apuovy just as they call what is 
nearly white woXcvkov : and what is not absolutely sweet, but 
something near it, we call viroyXvKv; so, too, we call what is 
not thoroughly Dorian vrroStapiov. 

20. " Next in order let us consider the character of the 
Milesians, which the lonians display, being very proud of 
the goodly appearance of their persons; and full of spirit, 
liard to be reconciled to their enemies, quarrelsome, dis- 
playing no philanthropic or cheerful qualities, but rather 
a want of affection and friendship, and a great moroseness 
of disposition: on which account the Ionian style of har- 
mony also is not flowery nor mhthful, but austere and harsh, 
and having a sort of gravity in it, which, however, is not 
ignoble-looking; on which account that tragedy has a sort 
of affection for that harmony. But the manners of the 
lonians of the present day are more luxurious, and the cha^ 
jacter of their present music is very far removed from the 
Ionian harmony we have been speaking of. And men say 
that Pythermus the Teian wrote songs such as are called 
Scolia in this kind of harmony ; and that it was because he 
was an Ionian poet that the harmony got the name of Ionian. 
This is that Pythermus whom Ananius or Hipponax mentions 
in his Iambics in this way : — 

Pythermus speaks of gold as though all else were nought. 

And Pythermus's own words are as follows : — 

AH other things but gold are good for nothing. 

Therefore, according to this statement, it is probable that 
Pythermus, as coming from those parts, adapted the character 
of his melodies to the disposition of the lonians; on which 
account I suppose that his was not actually the Ionian har« 
mony, but that it was a harmony adapted in some admirable 
manner to the purpose required. And those are contemptible 
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pelled mxmo to be the oonstant companion, not only of their 
boys, but even of their youths up to thirty years of age. For 
the Arcadians are the only people among whom the boys are 
trained from infsuicy to sing hymns and pseans to regular airs, 
in which indeed every city celebrates their national heroes 
and gods with such songs, in obedience to ancient custom. 

" But after this, learning the airs of Timothcus and Phi- 
loxenus, they every year, at the festival of Bacchus, dance iu 
tiieir theatres to the music of flnte-players ; the boys dancing 
in the choruses of boys, and the youths in those of men. 
And throughout the whole duration of their lives they are 
addicted to music at their common entertainments ; not so 
much, however, employing musicians as singing in turn: 
and to admit themselves ignorant of any other accomplish- 
ment is not at all reckoned discreditable to tliem; but to 
refuse to sing is accounted a most disgraceful thing. And 
they, practising marches so as to march in order to tho sound 
of the flute, and studying their dances also, exhibit every }car 
in the theatres, under public regulations and at tho public 
expense. These, then, are the customs which they have 
derived from the ancients, not for the sake of luxury and 
superfluity, but from a consideration of the austerity wliich 
each individual practised in his private life, and of tho 
severity of their characters, which they contract from tho 
cold and gloomy nature of the climate which prcvailH in tho 
greater part of their country. And it is the nature of all men 
to be in some degree influenced by the climate, so as to ^ut 
some resemblance to it themselves; and it is owing to tliis 
that we find different races of men, varying in character and 
figure and complexion, in proportion as they are more or Ion 
distant from one another. 

" In addition to this, they instituted public banquets and 
public sacrifices, in which the men and women join ; and also 
dances of the maidens and boys together ; endeavouring to 
mollify and civilize the harshness of their natural character 
by the influence of education and habit. And as the people 
of Cynsetha neglected this system (although they occupy by 
far the most inclement district of Arcadia, both as respects 
the soil and the climate), they, never meeting one another 
except for the purpose of giving offence and quarrelling, 
became at last so utterly savage, that the very greatest 
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impieties prevailed among them alone of all the people of 
Arcadia ; and at the time when they made the gl'eat massacre, 
whatever Arcadian cities their emissaries came to in their 
passage^ the citizens of all the other cities at once ordered 
them to depart by public proclamation ; and the Mantineans 
even made a public purification of their city after their de^ 
parture, leading victims all round their entire district." 

23. Agias, the musician, said that ''the styrax, which at 
the Dionysiac festivals is burnt in the orchestras, pi'esented a 
Phrygian odour to those who were within reach of it." Now, 
formerly music was an exhortation to courage ; and accord- 
ingly AlcsBus the poet, one of the greatest musicians that 
ever lived, places valour and manliness before skiil in music 
and poetry, being himself a man warlike even beyond what 
was necessary. On which account, in such verses as these, he 
speaks in high-toned language, and says — 

My lofty house is bright with brass. 
And all my dwelling is adom'd, in honoar 

Of mighty Mars, with shining helms, 
0*er which white horsehair crests superbly wave, 

Choice ornament for manly brows ; 
And brazen greaves, on mighty pegs suspended. 

Hang round the hall ; fit to repel 
The heavy javelin or the long-headed spear. 

There, too, are breastplates of new linen, 
And many a hollow shield, thrown basely down 

By coward enemies in flight : 
There, too, are sharp Chalcidic swords, and belts, 

Short military cloaks besides. 
And all things suitable for fearless war; 

Which I may ne'er forget, 
Since first I girt myself for the adventurous work — 

although it woidd have been more suitable for him to have 
had his house well stored with musical instruments. But the 
ancients considered manly courage the greatest of all civil 
virtues, and they attributed the greatest importance to that, 
to the exclusion of other good qualities. Archilochus accord- 
ingly, who was a distinguished poet, boasted in the first place 
of being able to partt^e in all political undertakings and 
in the second place he mentioned the credit he had gained 
by his poetical efforts, saying, — 

But I'm a willing servant of great Mars^ 
Skiird also in the Muses' lovely art. 

And, in the same spirit, iEschylus^^ though a man who had 
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acquired such great renown by his poetry, nevertheless pre- 
ferred having his valour recorded ou his tomb, and composed 
an inscription for it, of which the following lines are a part :— 

The groye of Marathon, and the long-hair'd Medes, 
Who felt his courage, well may speak of it. 

24. And it is on this account that the Lacedaemonians, who 
are a most valiant nation, go to war to the music of the flute; 
and the Cretans to the strains of the lyre, and the Lydians to 
the sound of pipes and flutes, as Herodotus relates. And, 
moreover, many of the barbarians make aU their public pro- 
clamations to the accompaniment of flutes and haips, soften- 
ing the souls of their enemies by these means. And Theo« 
pompus, in the forty-sixth book of his History, says — " The 
Getse make all their proclamations while holding harps iu 
their hands and playing on them." And it is perhaps on this 
account that Homer, having due regard to the ancient insti- 
tutions and customs of the Greeks, says — 

I hear, what graces every feast, the lyre ; * 
as if this art of music were welcome also to men feasting. 

Now it was, as it should seem, a regular custom to intro-« 
duce music, in the first place in order that every one who 
might be too eager for dnmkenness or gluttony might have 
music as a sort of physician and healer of his insolence and 
indecorum, and also because music softens moroseness of 
temper ; for it dissipates sadness, and produces aflability and 
ft sort of gentlemanlike joy. From which consideration. 
Homer has also, in the first book of the Iliad, represented the 
gods as using music after their dissensions on the subject of 
Achilles; for they continued for some time listening to it— » , 

Thus the blest gods the genial day prolong 
In feaAts ambrosial and celestial song : 
Apollo tuned the lyre, — the Muses round. 
With voice alternate, aid the silver sound. ' 

For it was desirable that they shoidd leave oflf their quarrels 
and dissensions, as we have said. And most people seem to 
attribute the practice of this art to banquets for the sake 
of setting things right, and of the general mutual advan- 
tage. And, besides these other occasions, the ancients also 
established by customs and laws that at feasts all men should 
^g hymns to the gods, in order by these means to preserve 

» Odyss. xvii. 262. • Iliad, i, 603. 
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order and deoenoy among us ; for as all songs proceed aooord- 
ing to harmony, the consideration of the gods being added to 
this liarmonj, elevates the feelings of each IndividuaL And 
Philochorus says that the ancients, when making their liba- 
tions, did not always use dithyrambio hymns, but "when 
they pour libations, they celebrate Bacchus with wine and 
drunkenness, but Apollo with tranquillity and good order." 
Accordingly Archilochus says — 

I, all excited in my mind with wine. 
Am skilful in the dithyrambic, knowing 
The noble melodies of the sovereign Bacchus. 

And Epicharmus, in his Philoctetes, says — 
A water-drinker knows no dithynmbioa. 
So, that it was not merely with a view to superficial and 
vulgar pleasure, as some assert, that music was originally 
introduced into entertainments, is plain from what has been 
said abovo. But the Lacedeemonians do not assert that they 
used to learn music as a science, but they do profess to be 
able to judge well of what is done in ihe art; and they say 
that they have already three times preserved it when it was 
in danger of being lost. 

25. Music also contributes to the proper exercising of the 
body and to sharpening the intellect; on which accoimt^ 
every Grecian people, and every barbarian nation too, that we 
are acquainted with, practise it. And it was a good saying 
of Damon the Athenian, that songs and dances must in- 
evitably exist where the mind was excited in any manner; 
and liberal, and gentlemanly, and honourable feelings of the 
mind produce corresponding kinds of music, and the opposite 
feelings likewise produce the opposite kinds of music. On 
which account, that saying of Clisthenes the tyrant of Sicyon 
was a witty one, and a sign of a well-educated intellect. For 
when he saw, as it is related,^ one of the suitors for his 
<mughter dancing in an unseemly manner (it was Hippoclides 
the Athenian), he told him that he had danced away his 
marriage, thinking, as it should seem, that the mind of the 
man corresponded to the dance which he had exhibited ; for 
in dancing and walkino- decorum and good order are honour- 
able, and disorder and vulgarity are discreditable. And it is 
on this principle that the poets originally arranged dances for 
* This story is related by Herodotus, vi. 126. 
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freebom men, and employed figures only to bo emblems of 
what was being sung, always preserving the principles of 
nobleness and manliness in them ; on which account it was 
that they gave them the name of tm)px»7ftaTa (accompani- 
ment to the dance). And if any one, while dancing, indulged 
in imseemly postures or figures, and did nothing at all cor- 
responding to the songs sung, he was considered blameworthy; 
on which account, Aristophanes or Plato, in his Preparations 
^as Chamseleon quotes the play), spoke thus : — 

So that if any one danced well, the sight 

Was pleasing : bat they now do nothing rightly, 

Bat stand as if amazed, and roar at random. 

For the kind of dancing which was at that time used in 
the chorjises was decorous and magnificent, and to a certain 
extent imitated the motions of men under arms ; on which 
account Socrates in his Poems bbljb that those men who dance 
best are the best in warlike exploits; and thus he writes: — 

But they who in the dance most suitably 
Do honour to the Gods, are likewise best 
In all the deeds of war. 

For the dance is very nearly an armed exercise, and is a dis- 
play not only of good discipline in other respects, but also of 
the care which the dancers bestow on their persons. 

26. And Amphion the Thespisean, in the second book of 
his treatise on the Temple of the Muses on Moimt Helicon, 
says that in Helicon there are dances of boys^ got up with 
great care, quoting this ancient epigram : — 

I both did dance, and taught the citizens 
The art of music, and my flute-player 
Was Anacus the Phialensian ; 
My name was Bacchides of Sicyon ; 
And this my duty to the gods perform*d 
Was honourable to my country Sicyon. 

And it was a good answer which was made by Caphesias 
the flute-player, when one of his pupils began to play on the 
flute very loudly, and was endeavouring to play as loudly aS 
he could; on which he struck him, and said, " Goodness does 
not consist in greatness, but greatness in goodness." There 
are also relics and traces of the ancient dancing in some 
statues which we have, which were made by ancient statuaries; 
on which account men at that time paid more attention to 
moving their hands with graceful gestures; for in this parti- 
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cular also they aimed at graceful and gentlemanlike motions, 
comprehending what was great in what was well done. And 
from these motions of the hands they transferred some figures 
to the dances, and from the dances to the palaestra; for 
they sought to improve their manliness by music and by 
paying attention to their peraons. And they practised to the 
accompaniment of song with reference to their movements 
when imder arms ; and it was from this practice that the 
dance called the Pyrrhic dance originated, and every other 
dance of this kind, and all the others which have the same 
name or any similar one with a slight change : such as the 
Cretan dances called ofxrlrrf^ and hrucp-qBio^ ; and that dance, 
too, which is named diroKwo^, (and it is mentioned under this 
name by Cmtinus in his Nemesis, and by Cephisgdorus in 
his Amazons, and by Aristophanes in his Centaur, and by 
several other poets,) though afterwards it came to be called 
fjLOKTpurfWi; and many women used to dance it, who, I am 
aware, were afterwards called fioLpKrvTriai, 

27. But the more sedate kinds of dance, both the more 
varied kinds and those too whose figures are more simple, are 
the following : — ^The Dactylus, the Iambic, the Molossian, the 
Emmelea, the Cordax, the Sicinnis, the Persian, the Phrygian, 
the Nibatismus, the Thracian, the Calabrismus, the Telesias 
(and this is a Macedonian dance which Ptolemy was practising 
when he slew Alexander the brother of Philip, as Marsyas 
relates in the third book of his History of Macedon). The 
following dances are of a firantic kind : — ^The Cernophorus, 
and tha Mongas, and the Thermaustris. There was also a kind 
of dance in use among private individuals, called the aa/Oifm, 
and they used to dance this while repeating the following form 
of words with a sort of mimicking gesture, saying — 

Where are my roses, and where are my violets 1 

Where is my beautifal parsley^ 
Are these then my roses, are these then my violets 1 

And is this my beautiful parsley 1 

Among the Syracusans there was a kind of diuice called 
the Chitoneas, sacred to Diana, and it is a peculiar kind of 
dance, accompanied with the flute. There was also an Ionian 
kind of dance practised at drinking parties. They also prac- 
tised the dance called ayy€A.iic^ at their drinking parties. And 
there is another kind of dance called the Burning of the 
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World, which Menippus the Cynic mentions in his Banquet. 
There are also some dances of a ridiculous character: — ^the 
Igdis, the Mactrismus, the Apocinus, and the Sohas ; and be* 
sides these, the Morphasmus, and the Owl, and the Lion, and 
the Pouring out of Meal, and the Abolition of Debts, and the 
Elements, and the Pyrrhic dance. And they also danced to 
ike accompaniment of the flute a dance which they called the 
Banoe of the Master of the Ship, and the Platter Dance. 

The figures used in dances are the Xiphismus, the Cala- 
ihismus, the Callabides, the Scops, and the Scopeuma. And 
Ihe Scops was a figure intended to represent people looking 
out from a distance, making an arch oyer their brows with 
their hand so as to shade tiieir eyes. And it is mentioned 
by w£schylus in his Spectators : — 

And all these old ffKcnrt^futra of yonnu 
And Eupolis, in his Flatterers, mentions the Callabides, when 
he says — 

He walks as though he were dancing the Callabides. 

Other figures are the Thermastris, the Hecaterides,^ the 
Scopus, the Hand-down, the Hand-up, the Dipodismus, the 
Taking-hold of Wood, the Epanconismus, the Calathiscus, 
the Strobilus. There is also a dance called the Telesias; and 
this is a martial kind of dance, denying its title from a man 
of the name of Telesias, who was the first person who eyer 
danced it, holding arms in his hands, as Hippagoras tells us 
in the first book of his treatise on the Constitution of the 
Carthaginians. 

28. There is also a kind of satyric dance called the Sicinnis, 
as Aristocles says in the eighth book of his treatise on 
Dances; and the Satyrs are ctdled Sicinnistee. But some say 
that a barbarian of the name of Sicinnus was the inyentor 
of it, though others say that Sicinnus was a Cretan by birth; 
and certainly the Cretans are dancers, as is mentioned by 
Aristoxenus. But Scamon, in the first book of his treatise on 
Inyentions, says that this dance is called Sicinnis, from being 
ll^en (airo rod o-etW^at), and that Thersippus was the first 
pepipon who danced the Sicinnis. Now in dancing, the motion 
of the feet was adopted long before any motion of the hands was 
l^nsidered requisite ; for the ancients exercised their feet more 
^n their hands in games and in hunting ; and the Cretans are 

^ See Herodotus, I. 55. 
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greatly addicted to hunting, owing to which they are swift of 
foot But there are people to be found who assert that Siciimia 
is a word formed poetically from fctin^tsy' because in danokig 
it the Satyrs use most rapid moremeDEts; for this kind of 
dance gives no scope for a display of the passionfl^ on which 
account also it is never slow. 

Now all satyric poetry formeily consisted of dioniMi^ a» 
also did tragedy, such as it existed at the saEm» time; and that 
was the chief reason why tragedy had no regular actoxs. And 
there are three kinds of dance appropriate to dramatic poetry, 
— ^the tragic, the ccmiie, and the satyric; aad in lake manner,' 
ihete are three kinds of lyric dancing, — ihA pyrrhia tiie 
gymnopsedio, and the hyporchematic imd the pyrrhic dance 
resembles the satyric; for they both consist of rapid move- 
ments; but the pyriiiic appears to be a warlike kind of 
dance, for it is daxiced by armed boys. And men in war have 
need of swiftness to pursue their enemies, and also, when 

aeieated, rpo flee, and not like madmen to stand firm. 
Nor be afiraid to leem a short time cowards. 

But the dance called Gymnopsedica is like the dance in tra- 
gedy which is called Emmelea ; for in each there is seen a 
degree of gravity and solemnity. But the hyporchematic 
dance is very nearly identical with the comic one which is 
called Cordai. And they are both a sportive kind of figure. 

29. But Aristoxenus says that the Pyrrhic dance drives 
its name firom Pyrrhichus, who was a Lacedflemonian by birth; 
and that even to this day Pyrrhichus is a Lacedaemonian name. 
And the dance itself, being of a warlike character, shows that 
it is the invention of some Lacedsemonian ; for the Lacedse^ 
monians are a martial race, and their sons learn military 
marches which they call ei/on-Aio. And the Lacedsemonians 
themselves in their wars recite the poems of Tyrtaeus, and 
move in time to those airs. But Philochorus asserts that ther 
LacedsBmonians, when owing to the generalship of Tjrrtieus 
they had subdued the Messenians, introduced a regular custom 
in their expeditions, that whenever they were at supper, and 
had sung the paean, they should also sing one of Tyrtseus's 
hymns as a solo, one after another ; and that the polemardt 
should be the judge, and should give a piece of meat as a 
prize to him who sang best But the Pyrrhic dance is net 

I KinfTtf, MelioB. ' 
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preseryed now among any other people of Ck^eee; and sinoe 
that has &Uen into ddsuae, their wars also have been broi^ht 
to a conclusion; but it continues in use among the Lacedso- 
monians alone, being a sort of prelude preparatory to war: 
and all who are more than five years old in Sparta learn 
to dance the Pyrrhic dance. 

But the Pyrrhic dance as it exists in our time, appears to 
be a sort of Bacchic dance, and a little more pacific than the 
old one; for the dancers carry tfayra instead of spears, and 
they point and dart canes at one another, and carry torches. 
And they dance in figures haying reference to Bacchus, and 
to the Indians, and to the story of Pentheus : and they re- 
quire for the Pyrrhic dance the most beautiful airs, and what 
are called the ^ stdiring" tunes. 

30. But the Gymnoptediea resembles the dance whidi by 
the ancients used to be called Anapale ; for all the boys dance 
naked, performing some kind of moyement in regubr time, 
and with gestures of the hand like those used by wrestlons : 
so that the dancers exhibit a sort of spectacle akin to the 
paleestra and to the pancratium, moving their feet in regular 
time. And the different modes of dancing it are called tibe 
Oschophoricus>^ and the Bacchic, so that this kind of dance, 
too, has some reference to Bacchus. But Aristoxenus says that 
the ancients, after they had exercised themselyes in the Gym- 
nopsedica, turned to the Pyrrhic dance before they entered 
the theatre : and the Pyrrhic dance is also called the Oheiro- 
nomia. But the Hyporchematic dance is that in which the 
chorus dances while singing. Accordingly Bacchylides says — 

There 's no room now for sitting down, 
There 's no room for delay. 

And Pindar says — 

The Lacedsmonian troop of maldoiis fair. 
And the LacedsBmonians dance this dance in Pindar. And 
the Hyporchematica is a dance of men and women. Now the 
best modes are those which combine dancing with the singing; 
and they are tiiese— the Prosodiacal, the Apostolical (which 
last is also called irapOhvoi), and others of the same kind. And 
some danced to the hymn and some did not ; and some danced 
Si accompaniment to hymns to Venus and Bacchus, and to 
the Pssan, dancing at one time and resting at another. And 
^ From ttrxiu a Tine-braneh with grapes on it, va^^ipa, to hear. 
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"^^■*''^ ,j^.»euiaite uiii J-lii-^cT . 2z.'i :: Li called Aleter 
■ ^ '*^ " "ai^LiJ^'-i"^ r:Li:cs ::: the nrst book of 
'**'^' ^K»^-^- ^'- '-^^ \~?»^*^ cii.:c^ to say at 

■^^\- * .rmciiy ieo-T-i^i TO^ t^-n^v &r:ended to in 
"-"* viiii^ -^ '-^-^ **~^ ^i~ Its 5u::ible and appro- 
..— ? • "" "^"^r. ^ .vu^L-ii iL-c-^: :i-:r»: t^^ s^norate flutes 



.utlU^^*- 



* . -H iiiid -E 'iLT^.-j: in a tverr flute-plaver 

' ^ "** ^uu;a '»■' '^^ ^^'^ '■ -ir=i.--v :a their contests. 
•" -'^"■'* '^'Tl. 'hxi rbcbaa ^-JS :i^ :i."^: '-::a:i who plaved the 
■i" -'':''"^'^„. uuJs V.I boraicziv ij-aiv siendoned "on the 
-'-^ r -jut -luw -•^'S-'*«? :ii^-'-^ 'f-tn music m a random 
-- -^':"' : ,,.,i;e :uAUU«.T* A'^d ^^rm^^riv, lo be popular with 



:.,,.^^ei^i;^ 




" .,.' '^fc'jiis* J^^** ^^^ vrretr*. itf&u\Lu mev ao ceieorate 
^^•'^''^^ %^ ^i^wjciis iav, in which they meet and recollect all 
^ ' " iii :wwAO* -uiJ customs, and bewail their loss to one 
•'- -. ■*"'■' ,^ .-jtfo^ ^»b^»^ they have w 

*''-^ '■*'^' ^rj <».■,'' sAV* ho, "we also, s 

■^■"^ . ^!^-:ci;tfIy^''!>^ised, and sii 

'•^^■^'''i'' "'"'^^J .UKi Musar, we, being 1 



■'■ "• V" I ^I '''^^ ^»iK»u they have wept for them, they go 
^■''^^ '■*'^' vT.: <!..'' sttLV* ho, "we also, since the theatres have 

since music has become 
' . I jcc -fc^^'' » ^'^*^.' ^'^> being but a few, will recal to 
tiiLU^*. - ,^ _^ ^^ , iaw»u whitf part of the theatre thia was. 
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our minds, sitting by ourselves, what musio once was." And 
this was the discourse of Aristoxenus. 

32. Wherefore it seems to me that we ought to have a 
philosophical conversation about music : for Pythagoras the 
Samian, who had such a high reputation as a philosopher, is 
well known, from many circumstances, to have been a man 
who had no slight or superficial knowledge of music ; for he 
indeed lays it down that the whole universe is put and kept 
together by music. And altogether the ancient philosophy 
of the Greeks appears to have been very much addicted to 
music ; and on this account they judged ApoUo to have been 
the most musical and the wisest of t£e gods, and Orpheus of 
the demigods. And they called every one who devoted him- 
self to the study of this art a sophist^ as iEschylus does in 
the verse where he says — 

And then the sophist sweetly stmck the lyre. 

And that the ancients were excessively devoted to the study 
of music is plain from Homer, who, because all his own poetry 
was adapted to music, makes, from want of care, so many 
verses which are headless, and weak, and imperfect in the taiL ^ 
But Xenophanes, and Solon, and Theognis, and Phocylide% 
and besides them Periander of Corinth, an elegiac poet, and 
the rest of those who did not set melodies to their poems, 
compose their verses with reference to number and to the 
arrangement of the metres, and take great care that none of 
their verses shall be liable to the chai^ of any of. the irregu- 
larities which we just now imputed to Homer. Now when 
we call a verse headless (dice<^aXos), we n^n such as have 
a mutilation or lameness at the beginning, such as — 

*Kircf8J) y^s re Ktd *EXA^<nrorroy Xkovto.^ 
^Eirlropos rtrdywrro fio6s l^i ieTtifi4yoto.* 

Those we call weak {Xayapos) which are defective in the 
middle, as^ 

Twy 8* avO* lijytUrBriy *A(nc\riwiod bvo ircuScf* 



» Iliad, xxiii. 2. ' » Odyss. xli. 428. 

' "This passage perplexes me on two accounts ; first of all because 
I have not been able to find such a line in Homer ; and secondly becauso 
I do not see what is faulty or weik in it; and it cannot be because it is 
a spondaic verse, for of that kind there are full six hundred in Homer. 
The other line comes from Iliad, ii. 7Zl"^SchiO€igk 
ATH. — VOL. III. 3 T 
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Those again are fictovpoi, which are imperfect in the tail or 
end, as — 

Tpwfff 8* 4^iyii(np Urns IBov atbXov tt<^iv^ 

Kak^ KmrffUwfia Otois Unas ioiKvia.^ 

To0 ^pov ^/iirXi}<ra$ dirKdv fUycufy iv 8^ Koi ^.' 

33. But of all the Greeks, the LacedeBmoniaus were those 

who preserved the art of music most strictly, as they applied 

themselves to the practice a great deal : and there were a 

great many lyric poets among them. And even to this day 

they preserve their ancient songs carefully, being possessed of 

very varied and very accurate learning on the subject j on 

which accoimt Pratinas says — 

The Lacedsemonian grasshopper sweetly sings. 
Well suited to the chorus. 

And on this account the poets also continually styled their 

odes — 

President of sweetest hymns : 

and — 

The honey^wing'd melodies of the Muse. 
For owing to the general moderation and austerity of their 
lives, they betook themselves gladly to music, which has a 
sort of power of soothing the understanding; so that it was 
natural enough that people who hear it should be delighted. 
And the people whom they called Choregi, were not, as 
Demetrius of Byzantium tells us in the fourth book of his 
'treatise on Poetry, those who have that name now, the people, 
that is to say, who hire the choruses, but those who actually 
led the choruses, as the name intimates : and so it happened, 
Ihat the Lacedaemonians were good musicians, and did not 
violate the ancient laws of musia 

Now in ancient times all the Greeks were fond of music ; 
but when in subsequent ages disorders arose, when nearly all 
^e ancient customs had got out of &shion and had become 
obsolete, this fondness for music also wore out, and bad 
styles of music were introduced, which led all the com- 
posers to aim at effeminacy rather than delioacy, and at an 
enervated and dissolute rather than a modest style. And 

» Iliad, xii. 208. 
. ' There is a difficulty again here, fox theie i» zm wask lino found in 
Homer; the line most like it ia— 

. Kfi^ Kaumdyupa, 94fica clcuSi 9^ritru — Iliad, vliL 805. 
Ia which, however, there ia no infiorrectatta or dtfoci at aU. 

* OdysB. ix. 212. 
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perhaps this will still exist hereafter in a greater degree, and 

will extend still fiirther, unless some one again draws forth 

the national music to the li^t. For formerly the subjects of 

their songs used to be the exploits of heroes, and the praises 

of the Gods; and accordingly Homer says of Achilles — 

With this he soothes his lofty soul, and eangs 
Th' immortal deeds of heroes and of kings.^ 

And of Phemius he says — 

Phemius, let acts of gods and heroes old. 
What ancient bards in hall and bower have told,^ 
Attemper'd to the lyre your voice employ, 
Such the pleased ear will drink with silent joy.' 

And this custom was preserved among the barbarians, as 
Binon tells us in his history of Persia. Accordingly, the 
poets used to celebrate the valour of the elder Cyrus, and 
they foresaw the war which was going to be waged against 
Astyages. *'For when," says he, "Cyrus had begun his 
march against the Persians, (and he had previously been the 
commander of the guards, and, afterwards of the heavy-armed 
troops there, and then he leftj) and while Astyages was 
sitting at a banquet with his friends, then a man, whose name 
was Angares, (and he was the most illustrious of his min- 
strels,) being called in, sang other things, such a» were 
customary, and at last he said that — 

A mighty monster is let loose at last 

Into the marsh, fiercer than wildest boar ; 

And when once master of the neighbouring ground 

It soon will fight with ease 'gainst numerous hosts. 

And when Astyages asked him what monster he meant, he 

said — ' Cyrus the Persian.' And so the king, thinking that 

)iis suspicions were well founded, sent people to recal Cyrus^ 

but did not succeed in doing so." 

34. But I, though I could still say a good deal about 

music, yet, as I hear the noke of flutes^ I will check my 

desire for talking, and only quote you the liiaes out of the 

Amateur of the Flute, by Philetserus— 

Jove, it were a happy thing ta die 

While playing on the flute. For flute-players 

Are th' only men who in the shades below 

Feel the soft power and taste the bliss of Tenns. 

But those whose coarser minds know nought of music, 

Poor water always into bottomless casks. 

* Hiad, is. 157. «^yB». k 287. 

3t2 
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- VAar cbift xkan aroae a dbisiiaBion about the sambuca. And 
^tfcmriiM aud thub tbe wimbgofc was a musical instrument, 
ii^ik;}c JiQhll» ani tbnli it w mentioned by Euphorion (who is 
4yM ;itt i^p^ pMt)^ ixk luB book on the Isthmian Games ; for 
hm si^xbiuii mauMd by the Pkurthians and by the Troglo- 
vi^Uii^ ;iiid xbmt it bfti fcnr rtringg. He said also that it was 
nuriiiUawinA hf fyk^guM^ in Mb treatise on the Red Sea. 
ThM :!tfeittbttfiik ur alM a name given to an engine used in 
:»ii^p«i^ tb« &aa and me<dian]8m of which is explained by 
l^uu» ia bia book addrmed to Attains on the subject of 
>biitei7 ^^iwH AxA Andreas of Panormus, in the thirty- 
utii>L bMMk. «iC bk Histoy of Sicily, detailed city by city, 
^«^ dHrfi il iabomft MfiaMt the walls of the enemy on two 
couwk A^t i% ia caued aambuca because when it is raised 
U|> t( ^Y^a axi of i^ppearanoe of a ship and ladder joined 
iH^iftdkSi^ ittkl rtiimhVwi the shape of the musical instrument 
^j£ tilb^ ^ttttt^ aame^ Bat Moschus, in'the first book of hi^ 
IrwWu v)a >i(wkaniq% mm that the sambuca is originally a 
UIniimx ^)iw»ii% and that Heradides of Pontus was the original 
UIMUito^ it* Bui Polybius, in the eighth book of his 
HjatM^ ii^% — ^ Maroellus, having been a great deal incon- 
\^kUj^u*Nd ;ij^ that ne^ of Syracuse by the contrivances of 
XrcHhMfVtrrii. a«ad to aay that Archimedes had given his ships 
dKittit;,vM^ ^^ th» sea; but that his sambucse had been buffeted 
4^j4 vbKV^ ftom the entertainment in disgrace." 

SJk -Wl whoi^ aftw thiSy j£milianus said, — ^But, my good 
g^ijit M(iia»riiM^ I nqrsel^ dten, being a lover of music, turn 
i^y ^Ifc^to to the instrument which is called the magadis^ 
)ttM C^^MMt <teeida whe^erlam to think that it was a species 
Vi^lkitd v>c mva» kind of harp. For that sweetest of poets, 
-•WMiSC^i^ <i^ somewhere or other-— 

I Ih^ m ati«i«dii uid sing, 

ig^lOnd the twentieth string, 
^ w tlie lapid hoar 
to youth's snd beanty's flower. 

^( Ivi^ o( Chiofl^ in his Omphale, speaks of it as if it were a 
«^Iit^<k<^A^ lA the following words-* 

.VII4 1%4 the I^ydiaa flate^ the magadis, 

t^lfillkhA itassset soniMlSy and lead the tonefol song. 

^y^^ -VMMCsiWi^ the grammarian, (a man whom Pansetius 
^'^W^^ItttiM^lf^MNilRy^ ^^^ to call the Prophet^ because he 
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could so easily divine the meanings of poems,) Tvhen ex- 
plaining this verse, affirms that the magadis was a kind of 
flute : though Aristoxenus does not say so either in his 
treatise on the Flute-players or in that on Flutes and other 
Musical Instruments ; nor does Archestratus either, — and he 
also wrote two books on Flute-players ; nor has Pyrrhander 
said so in his work on Flute-players; nor Phillis the Delian, 
— for he also wrote a treatise on Flute-players, and so did 
Euphranor. But Tryphon, in the second book of his essay 
on Names, speaks thus — " The flute called magadis." And 
in another place he says — '^ The magadis gives a shrill 
and deep tone at the same time, as Anaxandrides inti<^ 
mates in his Man fighting in heavy Armour, where we find 
the line — 

I will speak to you like a magadis, 

In soft and powerful sounds at the same time. 

And, my dear Masurius, there is no one else except you who 

can solve this difficulty for me. 

36. And Masurius replied — ^Didymus the grammarian, in 

his work entitled Interpretations of the Plays of Ion different 

from the Interpretations of others, says, my good friend 

^milianus, that by the term /myaBvs avXos he understands 

the instrument which is also called KiOapurrqpio^ ; which is 

mentioned by Aristoxenus in the first book of his treatise on 

the Boring of Flutes; for there he says that there are five 

kinds of flutes; the partheniu£f, the psedicus, the cithariste* 

rius, the perfect, and the superperfect. And he says that Ion 

has omitted the conjunction re improperly, so that we are to 

tmderstand by fiayaSt^ avXo9 the flute which accompanies the 

magadis; for the magadis is a stringed (^aXrucov) instrument, 

as Anacreon tells us, and it was invented by the Lydians, on 

which account Ion, in his Omphale, calls the Lydian women 

\l/aXTpLai, as playing on stringed instruments, in the following 

lines — 

But come, ye Lydian r^dKrptat, and singing 
Your ancient hymns, do honour to this stranger. 

But Theophilus the comic poet, in his Neoptolemus, calls 

playing on the magadis fuiyaSt^etv, saying- 
It may be that a worthless soil may sing 
His father or his mother on the magadis (jMyctiiCeitf), 
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SitUai^ upon the wheel ; but none of us 
Shall erer play such music now as theirs. 

And Enphorion, in his treatise on the Isthmian Games, 

says, that the ma^ekdis is an ancient instrument, but that in 

latter times it was altered, and had the name also changed to 

that of the sambuca. And, that this instrument was very 

much used at Mitjlene, so tJiat one of the Muses was repre* 

fie&ted by an old statuary, whose name was Lesbothemis, as 

holding one in her hand. But Mensechmus, in his treatise 

on Artists, says that the vrficrUf which he calls identical with 

the magadisy was invented by Sappho. And Aristoxenus 

jBays that the magadis and the pectis were both played with 

the fingers without any plectrum; on which account Pindar, 

in his Scolium addressed to Hiero, having named the magadis, 

oaUs it a responsive harping (xj/akfiov dvTL<l>Ooyyov), because its 

music is accompanied in all its keys by two kinds of singers, 

namely, men iand boys. And Phrynichus, in his Phoenician 

Women, has said — 

Singing responsive songs en. tuneful harps. 

And Sophocles, in his Mysians, says — 

There sounded too the Phrygian triangle, 
With oft-repeated notes ; to which responded 
The well-struck strings of the soft Lydian pectis. 

37, But some people raise a question how, as the magadis 
did not exist in the time of Anacreon (for instruments with 
many strings were never seen till after his time), Anacreon 
oan possibly mention it, as he does when he says — 

I hold my magadis and sing, 
Striking loud the twentieth string, 
Leucaspis. 

But Posidonius asserts that Anacreon mentions three kinds of 
»elodies, the Phrygian, the Dorian, and the Lydian ; for 
that these were the only melodies with which he was ac- 
quainted. And as every one of these is executed on • seven 
strings, he says that it was very nearly correct of Anacreon 
to speak of twenty strings, as he only omits one for the 
sake of speaking in round numbers. But Posidonius is 
ignorant that the magadis is an ancient instrument, though 
findar says plainly enough that Terpander invented the 
barbitos to correspond to, and answer the pectis in use 
among the Lydians — 
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The sweet responsive lyre 
Which long ago the Lesbian bard, 
Terpander, did invent, sweet ornament 
To the Inxnrious Lydian feasts, when he 
Heard the high-toned pectis. 

Now the peotis and the magadis are the satiie instrument, as 
Aristoxenus tells us, and Menfldchmos the Sieyonian too, in 
his treatise on Artists. And this last author says that 
Sappho, who is more ancient than Anacreon, was the first 
person to use the pectis. Now, that Terpander is more 
ancient than Anacreon, is evident from the following con- 
siderations : — Terpander was the first man who ever got the 
victory at the Camean ^ games, as Hellanieus tells us in the 
verses in which he has celebrated the victors at the Camea, 
and also in the formal catalogue which he gives us of them* 
But the first establishment of the Oamea took place in the 
twenty-«ixth Olympiad, as Sosibius tells us in his essay on 
Dates. But Hieronymus, in his treatise on Harp-players, 
which is the subject of the fifth of his Treatises on Poets, says 
that Terpander was a conteniporary of Lycurgus the law- 
giver, who; it is agreed by all men, was, with Iphitus of Elis, 
^e author of that establishment of the Olympic games from 
which the first Ol3niipiad is reckoned. But Euphoriou, iit 
his treatise on the Isthmian Games, says that the instru" 
ments with many strings are altered only in their names; 
but that the use of them is very ancient. 

88. However, Diogenes the tragic poet represents the pectis 
as difiering fi:om the magadis ; for in the Semele he says^— 

And now I hear the tnrban-wearing women. 

Votaries of th' Asiatic Cybele, 

The wealthy Phrygians' daughters, ioadly sounding 

With drums, and rhombs, and brazen-clashing cymbals, 

Their hands in concei-t striking on each other, 

Pour forth a wise and healing hymn to the gods. 

Likewii^e the Lydian and the Bactrian maids 

Who dwell beside the.Halys, loudly worship 

The Tmollan goddess Artemis, who loves 



^ The Kdfpi'cia were a great national festival, celebrated by the Spartans 
in honour of Apollo Carneius. under which name he was worshipped in 
several places in Peloponnesus, especially at Amycl8B, even before the re- 
turn of the Heraclidse. It was a warlike festival, like the Attic Boedromia. 
The Camea were celebrated also at Cyrene, Messene, Sybaris, Sicyon, 
and other towns. — See Smith's Diet. Ant. in voc. 
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TVt likBral Aadb of the thid: leaf/ groTe, 
SlhkiB^ Um datr threeNeomefd pectis, and 
lllydtM[ mpniiTi ain upon the magadis, 
VfciinfiilBi iai PMsiaa maimer neatly join'd 

iuEtd Fhiltlft ^ IMbaiv ui the second book of his treatise on 
XMiiM^ 9]^ j i oumi^ tbat the pectis is different from the ma- 
mI^ iUtot lift wofds are these — " There are the phcBnices, 
w) {N^lid^ ^ Mi^^deSy the sambucsB, the iambycse, the 
lrJ^itfi^j^id% tjb# dtopsMUoabi, the scindapsi, the nine-string." For, 
1|k^ ij^^thflijl ^ tW Ityre to which they sang iambics, thej called 
Vl«^ ilM»)^^^N^ %3od the instrument to which they sang them 
i)ft, :iih}lk ^ DMinnw as to yary the metre a little, they called 
^ obHMJlwiihwt^ while the magadis was an instrument utter- 
i|i(tf 4^ 'frttiyw>^ soand, and eqiially in tune for ^very portion 
^ ^ ^OMS^CQk And besides these there were instruments 
^ <^4i)K^ k^OMA» 9i»>l for there was the barbitos, or barmus, 
%f^ iMMiQr i^U^M^ some with strings, and some with soimding- 

;^. TkiW^ wei^e also some instruments besides those which 
^^1^ ^wu ittto^ and those which were used with different 
^l^^o^ ^ta<^K gave forth onlj sounds of a simple nature, 
^)^ iM^ ^ oaatanets (KpififiaXa), which are mentioned by 
Viv^M^M^^Wk iu his essay on the Manners and Customs of 
^>N^ wh^ he says, that formerly certain instruments 
^V^V ^ V4^7 frequent use, in order to accompany women 
%lii^i^ vJIh>mh<^ and singing; and when any one touched these 
ii^'^M/t?^^ with their fingers they uttered a shrill soimd. 
cWJl. bii^ iai^ft that this is plainly shown in the hymn to 
I^IM^ whioli begins thus — 

DitMMW OQW my mind will haye me utter 
^ ploatuag aong in honour of your deity, 
While Uua my comrade strikes with nimble hand 
'V^ well-gilt brazen-sounding castanets. 

yv,i hUnmippus, in his play called The Qoda, gives the word 
V^ t^&^J^ the castanets, Kpcfi)3aAt{;ctv, saying — 

.\Ad beating down the limpets from the rocks, 
'^y make a noise like castanets (Kptfifia\l{ov<ri), 

\^k tH^Ukua say^ that some people, instead of the lyre^ arc 
VM^^ t^i)Ht gf striking oyster-shells and cockle-shells against 

^ l^H^Mft <(\^«> to steal,— to ii\jure priyily. 
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one another, and by these means contrive to plaj a tune in 
time to the dancers^ as Aristophanes also intimates in his 
Frogs.* 

40. But Artemon, in the first book of his treatise on the 
Dionysian System, as he calls it, says that Timotheus the 
Milesian appears to many men to have used an instrument 
of more strings than were necessary, namely, the magadis, on 
which accoimt he was chastised by the Lacedssmonians as 
having corrupted the ancient music. And when some one was 
going to cut away the superfluous strings from his lyre, he 
E^owed them a little statue of Apollo which they had, which 
held in its hand a l3rre with an equal number of strings, and 
which was timed in the same manner; and so he was ac- 
quitted. But Douris, in his treatise on Tragedy, says that 
tiie magadis was named after Magodis, who was a Thracian 
by birth. But ApoUodorus, in h^ Reply to the Letter of 
Aristocles, says — *' That which we now call ij/aknjpioy is the 
same instrument which was formerly called magadis; but 
that which used to be called the clepsiambus,and the triangle, 
and the elymus, and the nine-string, have fallen into compa- 
rative disuse." And Alcman says — 

And put away the magadis. 

And Sophocles, in his Thamyras, says — 

And well-compacted lyres and magadides. 

And other highly-polish'd instruments. 

From which the Greeks do wake the sweetest sounds. 

But Telestes, in his dithyrambic poem, called Hymenseus, 
says that the magadis was an instrument with five strings, 
using the following expressions — 

And each a different strain awakens, — 
One struck the loud horn-sounding magadis, 
And in the fivefold number of tight strings 
Moved his hand to and fro most rapidly. 

I am acquainted, too, with another instrument which the 
Thracian kings use in their banquets, as Nicomedes tells us 
in his essay on Orpheus. Now Ephorus and Scamon, in their 
treatise on Inventions, say that the instrument called the 

1 Koiroi ri 8€i 

X^pas 4iFi toOtov, rrov *(mv rj to7s SoTpaKOis 
afhri Kporovcra; Mpo Mover' Zvptirl^ov, — ^Ar. Ranse, 1305. 
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all playing on different ins^iments. But this instrument^ 
though it was so greatly admired, after his death rapidly fell 
into disuse." 

42. Now the Sfystem of jdaying the harp without any 
vocal accompaDiment, was, as Mencechmus informs us, first 
introduced by Aristonicus the Argiye, who was a contem* 
porary of Archilochus, and lived in Corcyra. But Philo« 
chorus, in the third book of his Atthis, says — ^' Lysander the 
Sicyonian harp-player was the first person who ever changed 
the art of pure instrumental performance, dwelling on the long 
tones, and producing a very rich sound, and adding also to 
the harp the music of the flute ; and this last addition was 
first introduced by Epigonus ; and taking away the jejuneness 
which existed in the music of those who played the harp alone 
without any vocal accompaniment, he first introduced various 
beautiful modifications * on that instrument ; and he played 
on the different kinds of harp called iambus and magadis, 
which is also called avpiyfios. And he was the first person 
who ever attempted to change his instiiimeut while playing. 
And afterwards, adding dignity to the business, he was the 
first person to institute a chorus. And Mencechmus says that 
Dion of Chius was the first person who ever played on the 
harp an ode such as is used at libations to the honour of 
Bacchus. But Timomachus, in his History of Cyprus, says 
that Stesander the Samian added further improven>ents to his 
art, and was the first person who at Delphi sang to his lyre 
the battles narrated in Homer, beginning with the Odyssey. 
But others say that the first person who ever played amatory 
strains on his harp was Amiton the EleutherDsean, who did 
BO in his own city, whose descendants are all called Amitores. 

But Aristoxenus says that just as some men have com- 
posed parodies on hexameter verses, for the sake of exciting a 

^ The Greek word is xpo^iuaTa : " As a teclmical term in Greek musie^ 
XP^y-o- ^^B a modilicatioii of the simplest or diatonic music ; but there 
were also xp^^/^t^ &s further modifications of all the three common 
kinds (diatonic, chromatic, and enharmonic)." Liddell and Scott, in voc. 

Smith, Diet. Gr. and Rom. Ant. v. Music, p. 625 a, calls them xp^^h 
and says there were six of them ; one in the enharmonic genus, often 
called s\mp\y dpfiovla; two in the diatonic, 1st, bidrovop (rTLihovov,%T 
simply hidrovovy the same as the genus ; 2d, ^lArovov imXxik6v : and 
three in the chromatic, Ist, j^£fm roviouov, or simply xP^t^* ^^^ same 
as the genus ; 2d, xp^f^ ijfjuSKiou ; 8d, XP^M-^ fMhaK6v. V. loc. 
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Is^ugh ; 5(\ toes others have parodied the verses -which were 

^\u»g to tho hcurp, in which pastime CEnopas led the way. 

Auu ho w^s imitated hy Polyeuctus the Achsean, and by 

J>iooloa of Ovnsetha. There have also been poets who have 

00«i^P0£u^ 9k low kind of poems, concerning whom Phsenias 

4h^ ^v^aiMA speaks in his writings addressed to the Sophists ; 

wh^l^ h» writes thus : — " Telenicus the Byzantian, and also 

Aif'^^ beiug both authors of low poems, were men who, as 

Aa^ a» that kind of poetry could go, were accounted clever. 

Jtut they never even attempted to rival the songs of Ter- 

imder or Phrynis." And Alexis mentions Argas, in his Man 

Jb^mbarked, thus-^ 

A* Here is a poet who has gained the prize 
In chomses. 

B, What is his style of poetry! 
A* A noble kind. 

B, How will he stand comparison 
With Argas! 

A, He 's a whole day's journey better. 

And Anaxandrides, in his Hercules, says — 

For he appears a really clever man. 
How gracefully he takes the instrument, 

Then plays at once 

When I have eaten my fill, I then incline 

To send you off to sing a match with Argas, 

That you, my friend, may thus the sophists conquer. 

43. But the author of the play called the Beggars, which is 

attributed to Chionides, mentions a certain man of the name 

of Gnesippus as a composer of ludicrous verses, and also of 

merry songs ; and he says — 

I swear that neither now Gnesippus, nor 
Cleomenes with all his nine-string'd lyre. 
Could e'er have made this song endurable. 

And the author of the Helots says — 

He is a man who sings the ancient songs 

or Alcman, and Stesichorus, and Slmonides; 
{he means to say Gnesippus) : 

He likewise has composed songs for the night. 

Well suited to adulterers, with which 

They charm the women from their doors, while striking: 

The shrill iambyca or the triangle. 

^d Cratinus, in his Effeminate Persons, says — 

Who, Gnesippus, e'er saw me in love ? 
I am indignant; for I do think nothing 
Con be so vain or foolish as a lover. 
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and he ridicules him for his poems; and 

in his Herdsmen he says — 

A man who woald not give to Sophocles 

A chorus when he asked one ; though he granted 

That favour to Cleomachus, whom I 

Should scarce think worthy of so great an honour. 

At the Adonia. 

And in his Hours he says — 

Farewell to that great tragedian 
Gleomachus, with his chorus of hair-pullers, 
Plucking vile melodies in the Lydian fashion. 

But Teleclides, in his Rigid Men^ says that he was greatly 
addicted to adultery. Ajid Clearchus, in the second book of 
his Amatoiy Anecdotes, says that the love-songs, and those, 
too^ which are called the Locrian songs, do not differ in the 
least from the compositions of Sappho and Anacreon. More- 
over^ the poems of Archilochus, and that on field&res, attri- 
buted to Homer, relate to some division or other of this 
passion, describing it in metrical poetry. But the writings 
of Asopodorus about love, and the whole body of amorous 
epistles, are a sort of amatory poetry out of metre. 

44. When Masurius had said this, the second course, as it 
is called, was served up to us ; which, indeed, was very often 
offered to us, not only on the days of the festival of Saturn,* 
when it is the custom of the Romans to feast their slaves, 
while they themselves discharge the of&ces of their slaves* 
But this is in reality a Grecian custom. At all events, in 
Crete, at the festival of Mercury, a similar thing takes place, 
as Carystius tells us in his Historic Reminiscences; for then, 
while the slaves are feasting, the masters wait upon them a» 
if they were the servants : and so they do kt Troezen in the 
month Gersestius. For then there is a festival which lasts for 
loaaxiy days, on one of which the slaves play at dice in com-f 
mon with the citizens, and the masters give a banquet to the 
slaves, as Carystius himself tells us. And Berosus, in the first 
book of his History of Babylon, says that on the sixteenth 
day of the month Lous, there is a great festival celebrated in 

* The Saturnalia originally took place on the 19th of December; in 
the time of Augustus, on iJie 17th, 18th, and 19th : but the merry- 
making in reality appears to have lasted seven days. Horace speaks of 
the licence then permitted to the slaves : — 

" Age, libertate Decembri, 
Quando ita majores voluerunt, utere— narra." — Sat. 11. 7. 4, 
^^Vide Smith, Gr. Lat. Ant, 
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deal of cultivated fruit, and a great variety of nuts ; and all 
the fteraSopwia which give pleasure when eaten." 

47. But Trjphon says that formerly before the guests 
entered the supper-room, each person's share was placed on 
the table, and that afterwards a great many dishes of various 
kinds were served up in addition ; and that on this accoimt 
these latter dishes were called cTri^opi/fiara. But Philyllius, 
in his Well-digger, speaking of the second course, says — 
Almonds, and nuts, and ivitpofHificn'a. 

And Archippns, in his Hercules, and Herodotus, in the first 

book of his History, have both used the verb hrv^fyirC^oficu for 

eating after supper. And Archippus also, in his Hercules 

Marrying, uses the word eirufiOfyijfiaTa ; where he says— 

The board was loaded with rich honey-cakes 
And other hrKpofn/jfiareu 

And Herodotus, in the first book of his History, says — " They 
do not eat a great deal of meat, but a great many €Tn<f>oprj' 
fiaroL* But as for the proverbial saying, *' The ejn<l>6fyrjfia of 
Abydos," that is a kind of tax and harbour-due ; as is ex- 
plained by Aristides in the third book of his treatise on 
Proverbs. But Dionysius, the son of Tryphon, says — " For- 
merly, before the guests came into the banqueting-room, the 
portion for each individual was placed on the table, and 
afterwards a great many other things were served up in addi- 
tion (cTTtf^cpcor^at) ; from which custom they were called cTrt- 
^/wyftaTo." And Philyllius, in his Well-digger, speaks of 
what is brought in after the main part of the banquet is over^ 
saying- 
Almonds, and nuts, and iirufHtfyfi/unu. 

But Plato the comic poet, in the Menelaus, calls them ctti- 

Tpajre^iafjuaTOf as being for eatables placed on the table (cttI Ta?<s 

Tparri^qAs), saying — 

A. Come, tell me now. 
Why are so few of the iwirpawtCtifMra 
Bemaining? 

B, That man hated by the gods 
Ate them all up. 

And Aristotle, in his treatise on Drunkenness, says that 

sweetmeats (rpay^fmra) used to be called by the ancients 

TpayyaKua ; for that they come in as a sort of second course. 

But it is Pindar who said — 

And rpt&yoKov is nice when supper's over, 
And when the guests have eaten plentifiilly« 
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And he was quite rigb^ For Euripides says, when one looks 
on what is served up before one, one may really say — 

Yoa see how hftppilj life passes when 
A man has always a well-appointed tahle. 

48. And that among the ancients the second course used 
to have a great deal of expense and pains bestowed on it, we 
may learn, from what Pindar says in his Olympic Odes, where 
he speaks of the flesh of Pelops being served up for food : — - 

And hi the second course they carved 
Tear miserahle limhs, and feasted on them ; 
But far from me shall be the thought profane. 
That in fool feast celestials could delight.^ 

And the ancients often called this second course simply 
rpdir€^ai, as, for instance, AchsBUs in his Vulcan, which' is a 
satyric drama, who says,-— 

A. First we will gratify you with a feast ; 
Lo ! here it is. 

B, But after that what means 
Of pleasure will you offer mel 

A. We'll anoint you 
All over with a richly-smelling perfume. 

B, Will you not g^ve^e first a jug of water 
To wash my hands withi 

A, Surely; the dessert (rpirc^a) 
Is now being clear*d away. 

And Aristophanes, in his Wasps, says- 
Bring water for the hands ; clear the dessert.' 

And AriistoUe, in his treatise on Drunkenness, uses the term 
B€VT€pai Tpd7r€i<u, much as we do now ; saying, — " We must 
therefore bear in mind that there is a difference between 
rpdyrjfia and jSpcu/xa, as there is also between cSeo'^ia and 
r/D<i)ya\u>v. For this is a national name in use in every part 
of Greece, since there is food (fiptofia) in sweetmeats (ei^ 
rpayijfjijaxn), from which consideration the man who first used 
the expression Scvr^a rpdirfifi, appears to have spoken with 
sufficient correctness. For the eating of sweetmeats (rpayrf- 
fiarurp,6s) is really an eating after supper (cirtSopTrtcrftos) ; 
and the sweetmeats are served up as a second supper.'* But 
Dicsearchus, in the first book of his Descent to the Cave of 
Trophonius, speaks thus : " There was also the Sevripa rpaare^Oy 
which was a very expensive part of a banquet, and there were 
also garlands, and perfumes, and burnt fhuikincense, and all 
the other necessary accompaniments of these things." 

1 Find. 01. i. 80 * Ar. Vespee, 1216, 

ATH,— VOL. III. 3 U 
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49. Eggs too often formed a part of the second course, as 
did hares and thrushes, ^hich were served up with the 
honey-cakes; as we find mentioned by Antijdianes in the 
Leptiniscus, where he says, — 

^ A. Would yoa drink ThAsian wine 1 

B, No doubt, if any eae 
Fills me a goblet with it 

A. ISien what think you 
Of almonds 1 

B. I feel very fnendly to tkem, 
They mingte well with honey. 

A, If anuan 
Should bring you boiiiod cheesecakes^ 

B. 1 should .eat theoL 
And swallow down an egg or two besides. 

And in his Things resembling one another, he says,— 

Then he introduced a dance, and after that he served up 
A second course, provided well with every kind of dainty. 

And Amphis, in his Gyneecomania, says, — 

A. Did you e'er hear of what they call» ground* lifel 

'tis clearly 

Cheesecakes, sweet wine, eggs, cakes of sesame. 
Perfumes, and crowns, and female flute-plao'crs. 
B. Castor and Pollux ! why yOu have gone through 
The names of all the dozen gods at once. 

Anaxandrides, in his Clowns, says, — 

And when I had my garland on my head. 

They brought in the dessert (^ Tpdv€fa),m whibh there were 

So many dishes, that, by all the gods, 

And goddesses too, I hadnt the least idea 

There were so many different things i' th' house ; 

And never did I live so well as then. 

<llearchus says in his Pandrosug, — 

.A, Have water for your hands : 

B, S|y no Bieaxu^ thank yon; 
I'm very comfortable as I am. 

A, Pray have some ; 
Youll be no worse at all events. Boy, water ! 
And put same nuts and sweetmeats on the tabku 

And Eubulus, in his Campylion, "says, — 

A. Kow is your table loaded well wit^ swecrtmetfto. 

B. I am not always very fond of sweetmeats. 

Alexis, too, says in his Polyclea, (Polyclea was tiie name of a 

courtesan.) — 

^ B/os d\7i\e(rfx(vos, a civilised life, in which one uses ground com, and 
not raw tiuits. — Liddell and Scott in voc dAi^w. 
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He was a clever man who finit inyeoted > 

The use of sweetmeats ; for he added thas 
A pleasant lengthening to the feast, and saved men 
From unfiird months and idle jaws unoccupied. 

Jind in his Female Likeness (but this same play is attributed 
;also to Antidotufi) he sajs,^ — 

jl. I am not one, by iSscuIapins ! 

To care excessively about my supper ; 

,rm fonder of dessert 

. . . £. 'Tiii^iy.w^. 

A, Jar 1 do hgar that sweetmeats are in fashion, 
'For suiton when they're following . . . 

S. Their brides,— 
A, To give them •cheesecakes, hares, and thrushes too, 
These are the things I like; but pickled, fi^h. ... 
'" And seups jund aauces I can't bear, ye gods ! 

3ut Apian and Diodoru^, as Pamphilus tells us, ass^ that 
;the sweetmeats brought; in after supper are al^o oaUed 

50. Ephippus, in his Ephehi, enumerating the different 
vdishes in faidiion for dessert, aays, — 

Then there were brought some groats, B(mie rich perfiimes 

From Egypt, and a cask of rich palm wine 

Was broach'd. Then cakes and other kinds of sweetmeats, 

Cheesecakes of eveiy sort and every name; 

And a whole hecatomb of eggs. These thhigs 

We ate, and clear'd the table vigorously, * 

For we did e!en devour some parasites. 

And in his Cydon he says, — 

And after supper they served up some kernels. 
Vetches, and beans, and groats, and cheese, and honc^, 
Sweetmeats 6( various kinds, and cakes of sesame, 
And pyramidical rolls of wh^at, and apples, 
Nuts, milk, hempseed too, and sheU-fish, 
Syrup, the brains of Jove. 

Alexis too, in his Philiscus, says, — 

Now is the time to clear the table, and 
To bring each guest some water for his hands. 
And garlands, perfumes, and libations, 
Fiankincense, and a -chafing-dish. Now give 
&une sweetmeats, and let ^ some cheesecakes have. 

'And as Philoxenus of Cytiliera, in his Banquet, tvhete he 
mentions the second course, has spoken by name of many of 
the dishes which are served up to us, we may as well cite his 
words ; — 

^'And the beautiful vessels which come in first,- were 
ilarought in again full of every kind of delicaoy, which mortab 

3 u 2 
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call Tpaare^aiy but the Gods call them the H6m of Amalthea. 
And in the middle was placed that great delight of mortals^ 
white marrow dressed sweet; covering its &ce with a thin 
membrane^ like a spider's web^ out of modesty, that one might 

not see in the dry nets of Aristsaus .... And its 

name was amyllus which they call Jupiterli 

sweetmeats • . . • Then he distributed plates of ... . very 

dehoious and a cheesecake compounded of cheese^ 

and milk, and honey almonds with soft rind . • . • 

and nuts, which boys are very fond of; and everything else 
which could be expected in plentiful and costly entertainment. 
And drinking went on, and playing tit the cottabus, and con- 
versation It was pronounced a very magnificent 

entertainment, and every one admired and praified it." 

This, then, is the description given by Philoxenus of 
Gythera, whom Antiphanes praises in his Third-rate Per* 
former, where he says — 

Philoxenos now does suipass by fat 

All other poets. First of all he ereiywhere * 

Uses new words peculiar to himself; 
And then how cleverly doth he mix his melodiea 
With evexy kind of change and modification I 
Sorely he is a god among weak men, 
And a most thorough judge of music too. 
• But poets of the present day patch up 

Phrases of iyy and fountains mto verse, 
And borrow old expressions, talking of 
Melodies flying on the wings of flowers, 
And interweave them with their own poor stuff. 

51. There are many writers who have given lists of the 
different kinds of cheesecakes, and as far as I can recollect, I 
will mention them, and what they have said. I know, too, 
that Callimachus, in his List of Various Books, mentions the 
treatises on the Art of Making Cheesecakes, written by 
jEgimius, and Hegesippus, and Metrobius, and also by 
Phsetus. But I will communicate to you the names of 
cheesecakes which I myself have been able to find to put 
down, not treating you as Socrates was treated in the matter 
of the cheesecake which was sent to him by Alcibiades; for 
Xanthippe took it and trampled upon it, on which Socrates 
laughed, and said, " At all events you will not have any of it 
yourself." (This story is related by Antipater, in the first book 
of his essay on Passion.) But I, as I am fond of cheesecakes, 
^ould have been very sorry to see that divine cheesecake so 
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injuriously treated. Accordingly, Plato the comic poet men- 
tions cheesecakes in his play called The Poet, where he says — 

Am I alone to sacrifice without 

Haying a taste allowed me of the entrails, 

Without a cheesecake, without frankincense! 

Nor do I foi^et that there is a village, which Demetrius 
the Scepsian, in the twelfth book of his Trojan Art^y, tells 
us bears the name of n\axov9 (cheesecake) ; and he says that 
it is, six stadia from Hypoplacian Thebes.* 

Kow, the word irXoxovs ought to have a circumflex in the 

nominative case ; for it is contracted from ttAaxoci?, as rvpovs 

is from Tvpoeis, and arjaufwvs from crrjaufiotLs. And it is used 

as a substiEintive, the word apro^ (bread) being understood. 

. Those who have lived in the place assure us that there are 

capital cheesecakes to be got at Parium on the Hellespont; 

for it is a blunder of Alexis, when he speaks of them as 

coming from the island of Paros. And this is what he says 

in his play called Archilochus : — 

Happy old man, who in the sea-girt isle 

Of happy Paros dweirst— a land which hears 

Two things in high perfection ; marhle white, 

Fit decoration for th' immortal gods, 

And cheesec^es, dainty food for mortal men. 

And Sopater the farce-writer, in his Suitors of Bacchis, testi- 
fies that the cheesecakes of Samos are extraordinarily good; 
saying,— 

The cheesecake-making island named Samos. 

52. Menander, in his False Hercules, speaks of cheesecakes 

made in a mould :-^ 

It is not now a question ahout candyli, 

Or all the other things which you are used 

To mix together in one dish-'-eggs, honey, 

And similago ; for all these things now 

Are out of place. The cook at present 's making 

Baked cheesecakes in a mould ; and hoiling groats, 

To serve up after the salt-fish, — and g^pes, 

And forced-meat wrapp'd in fig-leaves. And the maid, 

Who makes the sweetmeats and the common cheesecakes. 

Is roasting joints of meat and plates of thrushes. 

And Evangelus, in his Newly-married Woman, says-^ 

A. Four tables did I mention to you of women. 
And six of men ; a supper, too, complete- 
In no one single thing deficient ; 



^ This was a Thebes in Asi% so called by Homer (Iliad, yL 897), as 
being at the foot of a mountain called Placia, oi PVbacm^ 
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Wiabdiig the raarrUge-feMi to be » splendid one. 
S. Ask no one else ; I will myself go round, 
Proyide for everything, and report to you. 

As many kinda of olives as yon pleaae ; 

For meat, you Ve veal, and sneking-pig, and pork. 
And hares — 

A, Hear how this cnrsed fellow boasts ! 

B. Forced-meat in fig-leaves, cheese, cheesecakes in moahi»-« v 
A. Here, Dromp ! 

B. Candyti, eggs, cakes of meaL 
And then the table is three cubits high ; 

So that lUI those who sit around must' rise 
Whene'er they wish to help^ themselves t^ anything. 

There was a kind of cheeseci^ called e^i^. Antiphaaeflr 

enumerates 

and Menander, in his Supposititious Son, says— 

Yon would be glapd were any one to dress. ' 

A cheesecake (^irro) for you.. 

But the lonians, as Seleuciis tells us in his Dialects,, make the; 

accusative case ofiTjv; and they call small cheesecakes of the 

same kind dfi-qrurKoi, Teleclides sayfr-^ 

Thrushes flew of their own accord 

Bight down my throat with savoury dfiffrlateM. 

53. There was also a kind called Buimvisv : — 

He was so greedy tfaa4 be ate a wiiole 
Biaconlum up, besides an amphiphon. 

But the dfjL<l>L<f>(av was a kind of cheesecake consecrated to^ 

Diana, having figures of lighted torches round it. Philemon, 

in his Beggar, or Woman of Rhodes, says— 

Diana, mistress dear, I bring you now 
This amphiphon^ and these libations holy. 

Diphilus also mentions it in his Hecate. Hiilochorus also 
mentions the fact.of its being called a/x,<^<^v, and of its being 
brought into the temples of Diana, and also to the places 
where three roads meet, on the day when the moon is over- 
taken at its setting by the rising of the i^n; and so the 
heaven, is a/x^<^>ft)9, or all over light. 

There is the basynias too. Semus, in the second book of 
the Deliad, says — "In the island of Hecate, the Delians sacri- 
fice to Iris, offering her the cheesecakes called basynice ; and 
this is a cake of wheat-flour, and suet, and honey, boiled up 
together: and what is called KOKKtopa consists of a fig and 
three nuts." 

There Bfce also cheesecakes called strepti and neelata. Both; 
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these kinds are mentioned by Demosthenes the orator^ in his 
Speech in Defence of Ctesiphon concerning the Crown. 

There are also epiohyta. J^^icochares, in his Handicrafts- 
men, says — 

I Ve loaves, and barley-cakes, and bran, and flour, 
And rolla, obelias, and honey'd cheesecakes, 
Epichyti, ptisan, and common cheesecakes, 
Dendalides, and fried bread. 

But Pamphilus says that the eirCxyro^ is the same kind of 
cheesecake as tha.t which is called arroj/m/s. And Hipponax 
mentions the armyCrrfs in the following lines :— 

17 ot easing hares or woodcocks, 
Kor mingling small fried loaves with cakes of sesame, 
Kor dipping attanitse in honeycombs. 

There is also the or^um. This is a kind of cheesecake 
which, at Argosy is brought to the bridegroom firom ihe bride; 
and it is roasted on the coals, and the friends of the bride- 
groom are invited to eat it; and it is served up with honey,, 
aa Philetas tells us in his Miscellanies. 

There is also the glycinas : this is a cheesecak& in feshion 
among the Cretans, made with sweet wine and oil, as Seleucus- 
tells us in his Dialects. 

There is also the empeptas. The same author speaks of 
this as a cheesecake made of wheat, hollow and well-shaped, 
l^ke those which are called KprrprlSe^ ; being rather a kind of 
paste into which they put those cheesecakes which are really 
made with cheese. 

54. There are cakes, also, called eyicptScs. These are cakes 
boiled in oilj and after that seasoned with honej ; and they 
are mentioned by Stesi chorus in the following lines : — 

Groats and encrides, 

And other cakes, and fresh sweet honey. 

Epicharmus, too, inentions them; and so does Nicophon, in 
his Handicraftsmen. And Aristophanes, in his Danaidea^ 
speaks of a man who made them in the following- words : — 

And not be a seller of encrides (ijKpilSoiirAk^s), 
And Pherecrates, in liis Crapatalli, says — 

Let him take this, and then alohg the road 
Let him seize some eneridea. 

There is the eTrwcv/cXto?, too. This is a kind of cheesecake in 
use among the Syracusans,. ijnder this name ; and it is fuezxr 
tioned by Epicharmus, in his Earth and Sea. 
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There is also the yovpo^; and that this, too, is a kind of 

cheesecake we learn from what Solon says in, his Iambics : — 

Some spend their time in drinking, and eating cakes, 
And some est bread, and others feast on yovpot 
Mingled with lentils ; and there is no kind 
Of dainty wanting there, but all the froits 
Which the rich earth brings forth as food for men 
Are present in abundance. 

There are also criban»; and Kpi^^ is a name giVSn by 
Alcman to some cheesecakes,. as Apollodorus tells us. And 
Sosibius asserts the same thing, in the third book of his £ssay 
on Alcman ; and he says they are in shape like a breast, and 
that the Lacedaemonians use them at the banquets of women, 
and that the female friends of the bride, who follow her in a 
chorus, carry them about when they are going to sing an 
encomium which has been prepared in her honour. 

There is also the crimnites, which is a kind of cheesecake 
made of a coarser sort of bsurley-meal {KpLfivov), as latrocles 
tells us in his treatise on Cheesecakes. 

55. Then there is the staitites; and this, too, is a species 
of cheesecake made of wheaten-flour and honey. Epicharmus 
mentions it in his Hebe's Wedding; but the wheaten-flour is 
wetted, and then put into a frying-pan; and after that honey 
is sprinkled over it, and sesame, and cheese; as latrocles 
tells us. 

There is also the charisius. This is mentioned by Aristo« 
phanes in his Daitaleis, where he sayi^— . 

But I will send them in the evening 
A charisian cheesecake. 

And Eubulus, in his Ancylion, speaks of it as if it were plain 

bread : — 

I only just leapt oat, 
While baking the charisios. 

Then there is the cTri&urpov, which is a barley -cake, made 
like a cheesecake, to be eaten after supper ; as Philemon tells 
us in his treatise on Attic Names. 

There is also the nanus, which is a loaf made like a cheese- 
cake, prepared with cheese and oiL 

There are also ^(u^ia, which are likewise called ilraOvpuu 

Pherecrates, in the Crapatalli, says— > 

And in the shades below you'll get for threepence 
A crapatallus, and some iffc&Oio. 

But Apollodorus the Athenian, and Theodorus, in his treatise 
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on' the Attic Dialect, say that the crumbs which are knocked 
off from a loaf are called iJ/wOui, which some people also call 
drrdpayoL 

Then there is the trpLov, This is a thin cake, made of 
sesame and honey; and it is mentioned by Anacreon thus : — 

I broke my fast, taking a little sUce 
Of an trptoy ; bat I drank a cask of wine. 

And Aristophanes, in his Achamians, says — 

Cheesecakes, and cakes of sesame, and Xrpta. 

And Sophocles, in his Contention, says — 

But I, being hungry, look back at the trpia. 

There is mention made also of ofiopat. Philetas, in his 
Miscellanies, says that cakes of honey are called ufiopcu; and 
they are made by a regular baker. 

There is the rayrjvinys, too ; which is a cheesecake fried in 

oil. Magnes, or whoever it was that wrote the comedies 

which are attributed to him, says in the second edition of his 

Bacchus — 

Have you ne*er seen the fresh rarfhvuu hissing, 
When you pour honey over them ? 

And Cratinus, in his Laws, says — 

The fresh raepivias, dropping morning dew. 

Then there is the IXa^os. This is a cheesecake made on 
the festival of Elaphebolia, of wheat-flour, and honey, and 
sesame. 

The vooTos is a kind of cheesecake, having stufi&ng in- 
side it. 

56. Xopia are cakes made up with honey and milk. 

The dfjLoppCrrj^ is a species of cheesecake in fashion among 
the Sicilians. But some people call it voLurd. And among 
the Coans it is called irXaKovvTiov, as we are informed by 
latrocles. 

Then there are the {ftfoufuBes, which are cakes made of 

honey, and roasted sesame, and oil, of a round shape. 

Eupolis, in his Flatterers, says — 

He is all grace, he steps like a callabis-dancer. 
And breathes sesamides, and smells of apples. 

And Antiphanes, in his Deucalion, says — 

Sesamides, or honey-cheesecakes, 
Or any other dainty of the kind. 

And Ephippus, in his Cydon, also mentions them in a 
passage which has been already quoted. 
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Then there are /tiuXAo*. HeraoUdes the Syraoramv in his 
treatise on Laws, says, th«t in Syracuse, on the principal daj 
of the Thesmophorian festival, otkes of a peculiar shape are 
f^juJlltl made of sesame and honey, which are called /uivXXoi throu^ooit 
all Sicily, and axe carried about as offerings to the goddenas; 
There is also the echinus. Lynoeos t& S^?ni«n; in his 
epistle to Diagoras, comparing the tilings whidi are con- 
sidered dainties in Attica witii those whic^ are in esteem at . 
Ehodes, writes thus : ''They have for the second course a rival 
to the &.me of the o^i;s in a new antagonist called the cj^rovf • 
concerning which. I wUl speak briefly; but when you come 
and see me, and eat one which shall be prepared for you in 
the Rhodian manner, then I will endeavour to say more 
about it.** 

There are also cheesecakes named icoruXuricoc Hecadeon of < 
Ephesus tells us that those cheeseqaikes have this namawhicb 
are made of the third pact of a chosnix ol wheat. 

There are others called yoipwaXy which are mentioned by 
latrocles in his treatise on Cheesecakes] and he speaks also 
o&that which is called irupofiovsr which he says differs from 
the 'TTvpofus, inasmuch as-this latter is made of bruised wheat 
which has been softened with honey« And these cheesecakes 
are in nightly festivals given as prises ta the man who has 
kept awake sJl night. 

57. But Chrysippus of Tyana, in his book called the Art of 
Making Bread, enumerates the following species and genera 
of cheesecakes : — '* The terentinum, the crassianimi, the tutia- 
num, the sabellicum, the clustron, the julianum^ the apicia- 
nimi, the canopicum, the pelucidum, the cappadocium^ the 
hedybium, the maryptum, the pliciom, the. guttatum, the 
montianum. This Isfit," he saya^ ,^'you will soften with sour 
wine, and if you have a little cheese you may mash the 
montianum up half with wine and half with cheese, and so it 
will be more palatable. Then there is tiie dustrum curia-- 
num, the cliistnim tuttatum, and the dustrum tabonianum. 
There are also mustada made with mead, mustada made 
with sesame, crustiim purium, go^loanium, and paulianum. 

''The following cakes resemblmg cheesecakes,.'* he 0ays, "are 
really made with cheese :— the enchytu% the soriblites, the 
subityllus. There is also ano^^er kind of subityllus made of 
groats. Then there is the spira; this, too, is made with cheese. 
There are^ too, the lucuntli, the ugyratrjpk&mA, the liboa, the„ 



eercos, the sexaphaS) the dustroplacous. There ia also," aays 
Chrysippus, *^ a cheesecake made of rye. The phthois is made 
thus: — Take some cheese and pound it, then put it into^ar 
brazen sieve and strain it; then put in honey and a hemina' 
of flour made from spring wheats and beat the whole together 
into one mass. 

<< There is anoth^ eak^ -whieh is called by the Eomans 
catillus omatus, and whieh is made thus : — Wash some* 
lettuces and scrape them ; then put some wine into a mortar' 
and pound the lettuces in it; then, squeezing out the juice,> 
mix up some flour firom spring wheat in it, and allowing it to- 
settle, after a litUe wMfe pound it again, adding a little p^s 
^ and peppar ; tbes pocmd it again, draw it out into a Gakey- 
smoothe it, and cut it agaiz^ and cut it into shap^ miA boil^ 
it in hot oil, putting aU. the fxagmiraita whidh you hav» cut off' 
into a strainer. 

"Other kinds of cheesecakes are the following : — the ostra- 
dtes, the attanitesj the amylum, the tyrocosdnum. Make* 
this last thus : — Pound some dieese (rv/oor) careMly, and 
pdt it into a vessel; then place above it a brazen neve'v 
(fCDo-Kcrov) and strain the .cheese through it. And when you 
are going to serve it up, then put in above it a sufficient quan«- 
tity of honey. The cheese(»kes called wrorvptSc? are made 
thus :< — Fut some honey into some milk,^ pound them, iouL 
put them into a vessel, and let them coagulate; then,^ if yom 
have some little sieves at hand, put what is in the vessel into 
them, and let the whey run off; and when it appears to you 
to have coagulated thoroughly, then take up the vessel in which 
it is, and transfer it to a »lver didi, and the coat^ or crust, Will: 
be uppermost. But if you have no such sieves then use- 
Some new fans, such as those which are used to blow the firey. 
for they will serve the same purpose.. Then there is the copto-v 
placous:. And also,'* says he, *' in Crete they make a kind of 
oheesecake which they call gastris. And it is made thus : — *; 
Take some Thasian and Pontic nuts and some almonds, and>: 
also a poppy. Eoast this last with great care, and then taker, 
the seed and pound it in a dean mortar ; then, adding the; 
fruits which I have mentioned above, beat thehi up with 
boiled honey, putting in plenty of pepper, and make the . 
whole into a soft mass, (but it will be of a black colour 
because of the poppy;) flatten it and make it into a sqimcd' 

- ^ > Tke 9/i^a was equal to.aieor^% and \ie\^«>Mn^\xi^^ 
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ebape; then, having pounded some white sesame, soften, 
that too with boiled honey, and draw it out into two cakes, 
placing one beneath and the other above, so as to have the 
black sur&ce in the middle, and make it into a neat shape.*' 
These are the recipes of that clever writer on confectionary^ 
Chiysippus. 

58. But Harpocration the Mendesian, in his treatise on 

Cheesecakes, speaks of a dish which the Alexandrians oaU 

vayKOfyiruu Now this dish consists of a number of cakes 

mashed up together and boiled with honey. And after they 

are boiled, they are made up into round balls, and fastened 

roimd with a thin string of byblus in order to keep them 

together. There is also a dish called 9roXros> which Alcmau 

mentions in the following terms — 

And then we'll give you poltos made of beans (wvdvtos). 
And snow-white wheaten groats from unripe com. 
And fruit of wax. 

But the substantive irvayioy, as Sosibius tells us, n^eans a col- 

IjBction of all kinds of seeds boiled up in sweet wine. And 

viSpos means boiled grains of wheat And when he speaks 

here of waxy fruit, he means honey. And EpicharmuEi, in 

his Earth and Sea, speaks thus — 

To boil some morning iroKros. 

And Pherecrates mentions the cakes called /xcXuci^piiScDv in his 

Deserters, speaking as follows — 

As one man smells like goats, but others 
Breathe from their mouths unalloy'd fitXucfipas, 

59. And when all this had been said, the wise Ulpian 
said, — Whence, my most learned grammarians, and out of 
what library, have these respectable writers, Chrysippus and 
Harpocration, been extracted, men who bring the names of 
illustrious philosophers into disrepute by being their name- 
sakes ? And what Greek has ever used the word rjfuva ; or 
who has ever mentioned the ofivXos ?*' And when Laurentius 
answered him, and said, — Whoever the authors of the poems 
attributed to Epicharmus were, they were acquainted with 
the •^fjLLvau And we find the following expressions in the 
play entitled Chiron-— 

And to drink twice the quantity of cool water, — 
Two full hemlnas. 

And these spurious poems, attributed to Epicharmus, were, 
at all events, written by eminent men. For it was Chry- 
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sogonus the flute-player, as Aristoxenus tells us in the eighth 
book of his Political Laws, who wrote the poem entitled 
Polity. And Philochorus, in his treatise on Divination, says 
that it was a man of the name of Axiopistos, (whether he 
was a Locrian or a Sicyonian is uncertain,) who was the author 
of the Canon and the Sentences. And ApoUodorus tells vb 
the same thing. And Teleclides mentions the ofivXos in his 
Rigid Men, speaking thus — 

Hot cheesecakes now are things Tm fond of^ 

Wild pears I do not care about ; 
I also Uke rich bits of hare 

Placed on an iiivXos, 

60. When Ulpian had heard this, he said — But, since you 
have also a cake which you call KOfirrij, and I see that there k 
one served up for each of you on the table, tell us now, you 
epicures, what writer of authority ever mentions this word 
Kfnrrri} And Democritus replied — Dionysius of Utica, in 
the seventh book of his Georgics, says that the sea leek is 
called K&irrri. And as for the honey-cake which is now served 
up before each of us, Clearchus the Solensian, in his treatise 
on Kiddles, mentions that, saying — '' If any one were to order 
a number of vessels to be mentioned which resemble one 
another, he might say, 

A tripod, a bowl, a candlestick, a marble mortar, 

A bench, a sponge, a caldron, a boat, a metal mortar, 

An oil-cmse, a lAsket, a knife, a ladle, 

A goblet^ and a needle. 

And after that he gives a list of the names of different dishes^ 

thus — 

Soup, lentils, salted meat, and fish, and tnmips^ 
Garlic, fresh meat, and tunny-roe, pickles, onions, 
Olives, and artichokes, capers, truffles, mushrooms. 

And in the same way he gives a catalogue of cakes, and 

sweetmeats, • thus — 

Ames, placous, entiltos, itrium,^ 

Pomegranates, eggs, vetches, and sesame ; 

Copt^ and grapes, dried figs, and pears and peaches. 

Apples and almonds.** 

These are the words of Clearchus. But Sopater the farce 

writer, in his drama entitled PylsB, says — 

Who was it who invented first black cakes (jroirral) 
Of the uncounted poppy-a^d 1 who mix'd 
The yellow compounds of delicious sweetmeats 1 

^ These are all names of different kinds of cheesecakes which cannot 
be distinguished from one another in an English trui&L&tvQw. 
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Mere mj exoeHent 'Croeh^xunmer, Ulpiaii^ you have auibo- 
rities for Koam/; and so now I advise you uirw^U^ some. 
.And ke, witJaottt waj delay, took and ate some. And when 
they all laugbed, Demooritus said; — ^^But;, my fine word- 
oatdier^ I did not desive you to eaA^ but not to eat; for the 
■WQid dur^^Oua ifi used in the sfflaae of abstaining from mating 
Jjisf Theopompus the ecanio poet^ in his Phineos, wheise h» 
says — 

Cease gambling idth the dice^ my .b^, and noar 
Feed foi^ the fatiire more on berbe. Tour atomach 
Is hard with indigestion; give up bating iaw4ffBv0 
Those fish that cling to the rocks; the lees of wine 
Will make your headjind'Senses clear, and thus 
Toa'U find yoar health, and yonr estate too, better. 

'Men do, however, use aana'Siui for to eat a portion of anything, 
as HermippuB does, in his Soldiers — 

Alas ! alas 1 he bites me now, he 'bites. 
And quite devours (dircfln0lci) my ears. 

61. The Syrian being convicted by these argometits, and 

being a good deal annoyed, said — Bat I see here on the table 

some pistachio nuts (^trrofcia) ; and if you can tell me what 

author has ever spoken of them, I will give you, not ten golden 

Htaters, as that Pontic trifler has it, but this goblet. And as 

Democritus made no reply, he said, But since you cannot 

answer me, I will tell youj Nicander of Colophon, in his 

Theriadsins, mentions them, imd sayEK— 

Pistachio nuts (^^crr^icia) upon tiie higkait bro&d&es, 
' liirke aboMmds to the s]gh(t. 

The word is also written /Surrtucca, in the line — 

And abnond-looking ^irrcHccft were fheve. 

And Posidonius the Stoic, in the third book of his History, 
<writes thus.: ''But both Arabia and Syria produce the peach, 
and the nut which is called piaroxvov ; which bears a &uit in 
bunches like bunches of grapes, of a sort of tawny white, long 
shaped, like tears, and the nuts lie on one another like berries. 
But the kernel is of a li^it green, and it is iess juicy than the 
pine-cone, but it has a more pleasant smeH. And the brothers 
who together composed the Georgics, write thtis, in the third 
book — " There is also the ash, and the ttirpeirtine tree, which 
the Syrians call iriorcMcta." And these people spell the word 
'jrurroKUL with a ir, but Kicand^ writes it tjuTTaiaa, and Posi- 
donius ^UTTaKUL, 

,^ 62 And when he had fiaid fhii^.loolasg round on all those 
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who were present, aai(i43eing praised by them, be said, — But 
I mean also to discuss every other dish that there is on the 
table, in order to make you admire my varied learning. And 
first of all I will speak of those whidi the Alexandrians call 
Kowapa and iraXUntpou Aud they are mentioned also by 
Agathocles of Cyzicus, in th© third book of his History of his 
Country ; where he says : "But after the thunderbolt had 
struck the tomb, there sprung up &om the monument a tree 
which they call Kowapov. And this tree knot at all inferior 
in size to the elm or the fir. And it has great numbers of 
branches, of great length and rather thorny; but its leaf is 
tender and green, and of a round shape. And it bears fruit 
twice a year, in spring and autumn. And the j5:uit is very 
sweet, and of the size of a phaulian olive, which it resembles 
both in its flesh and in its stone ; but it is superior in the 
good flavour of its juioe. And the fruit is eaten while still 
green ; and when it has become dry they make it into paste, 
and eat it without either^ bruising it or softening it with 
water, but taking it in very nearly its natural state. And 
Eiu-ipides, in the CydopSj speaks of— - 
A branch of palhiniB.^ 

But Theopompus, in the twenty-first book of his History of 
Philip, mentions them, a,nd Diphilus, the physicisui of Siphnus, 
also speaks of them, in his tr^ise on What may be eaten by 
People in Health, and by Invalids. But I have mentioned 
these things first, my good friends, not because they are 
before us at this moment, but becaAise in the beautiful city of 
Alexandria, I have often eatexi them as part of the second 
course, and as I have often heard the question as to then: 
nan^s raised there, I happened to fall in with a bpok here in 
which I read what I have now recounted to you. 

63. And I will now take the pears (awiw), which I see 
before me, and speak of theaoa, since it is fix)m them that the 
Peloponnesus was called 'Attio,* because plants of the pear- 

1 Eur. Cycl. 898, 

^ This is the name given to the Pelopoxmesufi by Homer,— 

^ *AirXi}s yaliis — IL iii. 49, — 
where Damm says the name is derived from some .ancient king tiamed 
Apis ; but he adds that the name *Airia is also used merely as meaning 
distant {yrjy and d<pf<rrw(rav xai dKkoddvrir), as is plain from what Ulysses 
says of himself to the Pbscacians — ■ 

Kot yhp eyw ^uvos rakoate^tos ^x«6a8* ik^u'^ 
TTfiiidev i^ Mils yaitis, — 04ys8. vii. 2d. 
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tree were abundant in the country, as Ister tells us, in his 
treatise on the History of Greece. And that it was customaiy 
to bring up pears in water at entertainments, we learn {rom 
the Breutias of Alexis, where we read these lines — ^ 

A. Have you ne'er seen pears floating in deep water 
Served up before some hungry men at dinner 1 

B, Indeed I have, and often ; what of that? 

A, Does not each guest choose for himself, and eat 
The ripest of the fruit that swims before him? 

B. Ko doubt he does. 

But the fruit called a/ia^i/XtScs are not the same as peara^ 

as some people have £incied, but they are a different things 

sweeter, and they have no kernel Aristomenes, in his 

Bacchus, says — 

Enow you not how the Chian garden grows 
Fine medlars^? 

And iEiSchylides too, in the third book of his Georgics, shows 
us that it is a different fruit from the pear, and sweeter. F(»: 
he is speaking of the island Ceos, and he expresses himself 
thus, — " The island produces the very finest pears, equal to 
that fruit which in Ionia is called hamamelis; for they are 
free from kernels, and sweet, and delicious.*' But Aethlius, 
in the fifth book of his Samian Annals, if the book be 
genuine, calls them homomelides. And Pamphilus, in his 
treatise on Dialects and Names, says^ '^ The epimelis is a 
species of pear.*' Antipho, in his treatise on Agriculture, 
says that the phocides are also a kind of pear. 

64. Then there are pomegranates. And of pomegranates 
some kinds are said to be destitute of kernels, and some 
to have hard ones. And those without kernels are mentioned 
by Aristophanes in his Fanners ; and in his Anagyrus he 
says — 

Except wheat flour and pomegranates. 

He also speaks of them in the Crerytades; and Hermippu^ 
in his Cercopes, says — 

Have you e'er seen the pomegranate's kernel in snow? ^ 

And we find the diminutive form poiSiov, like pol&uov. 

Antiphanes also mentions the pomegranates with the hard 

kernels in his Boeotia — 

I bade him bring me from the farm pomegranates 
Of the hard-kemeli'd sort. 

And Epilycus, in his Phoraliscus, says— 

You are speaking of apples and pomegranates^ 
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Alexis also, in his Suitors, has the lilies- 
He took the rich pomegranates from their hands. 

But Agatharchides, in the nineteenth book of his History 
of Europe, tells us that the Bteotians call pomegranates not 
pouu but o-iSai, speaking thus : — " As the Athenians were 
disputing with the Boeotians about a district which they called 
Sidee, Epaminondas, while engaged in upholding the claims of 
the Boeotians, suddenly lifted up in his left hand a pome* 
granate which he had concealed, and showed it to the Athe* 
uians, asking them what they c^led it, and when they said 
pota, * But we,' said he, ' call it o-tlSi;.' And the district bears 
the pomegranate-tree in gi-eat abimdance, from which it origi- 
nally derived its name. And Epaminondas prevailed." And 
Menander, in his Heauton-Timorumenos, csdled them poiBia, 
in the following lines — 

And after dinner I did set before them 
Almonds, and after that we ate pomegranates. 

There is, however, another plant called sida, which is some* 
thing like the pomegranate, and which grows in the lake 
Orchomenus, in the water itself; and the sheep eat its leaves, 
and the pigs feed on the young shoots, as Theophrastus tells 
us, in the fourth book of his treatise on Plants ; where he 
says that there is another plant like it in the Nile, which 
grows without any roots. 

65. The next thing to be mentioned are dates. Xenophon, 
in the second book of his Anabasis, says — "And there was in 
the district a great deal of com, and wine made of the dates, 
and also vinegar, which was extracted from them; but the 
berries themselves of the date when like what we see in Greece, 
were set apart for the slaves. But those which were destined 
for the masters were all carefully selected, being of a wonder- 
fiil size and beauty, and their colour was like amber. And 
some they dry and serve up as sweetmeats ; and the wine 
made from the date is sweet, but it produces headache." And 
Herodotus, in his first book, speaking of Babylon, says, — 
" There are palm-trees there growing over the whole plain, most 
of them being very fruitful ; and they make bread, and wine, 
and honey of them. And they manage the tree in the same 
way as the fig-tree. For those palm-trees which they call the 
males they take, and bind their fruit to the other palm-trees 
which bear dates, in order that the insect which lives in the 
fruit of the male palm may get into the date and ripen it,; 

ATH. — VOL. m. 3 X 
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and so prevent the fruit of the date-bearing palm from being 
spoilt. For the male palm has an insect in each of its fruits, 
as the wild fig has.'* And Polybius of Megalopolis, who speaks 
with the au^ority of an eye-witness, gives very nearly tha 
same accoimt of the lotus^ as it i» called, in Libya, that 
Herodotus here gives of the palm-tree; for he speaks thus- 
<£ it : ^ And the loti:» is a tree of no great size, but rough 
said thorny, and its leaf is green like that c^ the rhamnus, but 
a little thicker and broader. And the fruit at first resembles 
both in colour and size the berries of the white myrtle when 
full grown ; but as it increases in size it becomes of a scarlet 
colour, and in size about equal to the round olives; and it has 
an exceedingly small stone. But when it is ripe they gather 
it. And some they store for the use of the servants, bruising' 
it and mixing it with groats, and packing it into vessels^ 
And that which is preserved for fi:«emen is treated in the 
same way, only that the stones are taken out, and then they 
pack that fi:uit also in jars, find eat it when they please. And ' 
it is a food very like the fig, and ajso like the palm-date, but 
superior in fragrance. And when it is moistened and poimded 
with water, a wine is made of it, very- sweet and enjoyable to- 
the taste, and like fine mead; and they drink it without 
water ; but it will not keep more than ten days, on which 
account they only make it in small quantities as they want 
it. They also make vinegar of the same fruit." 
: 66. And Melanippides the Melian, in his Danaides, calls 
the fruit of the palm-tree by the name of fftoivii, mentioning 
them in this manner : — " They had the appearance of inhar- 
bitants of the shades below, not of human beings ; nor had 
they voices like women; but they drove about in chariots 
with seats, through the woods and groves, just as wild beasts 
do, holding in their hands the sacred fi:ankincense, and the 
fragrant dates (<f>oivuca^), and cassia, and the delicate perfumes 
df Syria." i 

And Aristotle, in his treatise on Plants, speaks thus : — 
" The dates (<^iVtK«) without stones, which some call eimuchs 
and others aarvprjvoi.^* Hellanicus has also called the fruit 
ifiOLVii, in his Journey to the Temple of Ammon, if at least 
the book be a genuine one; and so has Phormus the comic 
poet, in his Atalantae. But concerning those that are called 

* This fragment is foil of corroptions. I hare adopted the reading 
aiidinteip]fel8ti<Hi of OaMuboai 
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the Nicolaan dates, which are imported from Syria, I can 

give you this information; that they received this name from 

Augustus the emperor, because he was exceedingly fond of 

the fruit, and because Nicolaus of Damascus, who was his 

friend, was constantly sending him presents of it. And this 

Nicolaus was a philosopher of the Peripatetic School, and 

wrote a very voluminous history. 

67. Now with respect to dried figs. Those which came 

from Attica were always considered a great deal the best 

Accordingly Dinon, in his History of Persia,, says — " And they 

used to serve up at the royal table all the fruits which the 

earth produces as far as the king's dominions extend, being 

brought to him from every district as a sort of first-fruits. 

And the first king did not think it becoming for the kings 

either to eat or drink anything which came from any foreign. 

coimtry; and this idea gradually acquired the force of a 

law. For once, when one of the eunuchs brought the king, 

among the rest of the dishes at dessert, some Athenian dried 

figs, the king asked where they came from. And when he 

heard that they came from Athens, he forbade those who 

had bought thefii to buy them for him any more, until it 

should be in his power to take them whenever he chose, and 

not to buy them. And it is said that the eunuch did this 

on purpose, with a view to remind him of the expedition 

against Attica." And Alexis, in his Pilot, says — 

Then came in figs, the emblem of fair Athens, 
And bunches of sweet thyme. 

And Lynceus, in his epistle to the comic poet, Posidippus, 

says — " In the delineation of the tragic passions, I do not 

thiuk that Euripides is at all superior to Sophocles, but in 

dried figs, I do think that Attica is superior to every other 

country on earth." And in his letter to Diagoras, he writes 

thus:— "But this country opposes to the Chelidonian dried 

figs those which are called Brigindaridse, which in their name' 

indeed are barbarous, but which in delicious flavour are not at 

all less Attic than the others. And Phoenicides, in his Hated 

Woman, says— 

They celebrate the praise of myrtle-berries, 

Of honey, of the Propykea, and of figs ; 

^ow these I tasted when I first arriyed, 

And saw the Propylaea; yet have I found nothing 

Which to a woodcock can for taste compare. 

In which lines we must take notice of the mention, of tli<ci 

3x2 
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woodcock. But Philemon, in his treatise on Attio Name^ 
says that ''the most excellent dried figs ore those called 
iEgilides; and that iEgila is the name of a borough in 
Attica, which derives its name from a hero called JE^us ; 
but that the dried figs of a reddish black colour are called 
Chelidonians." Theopompus also^ in the Peace, praising the 
Tithrasian figs, speaks thus — 

Barley cakes, cheesecakes, and Tithrasian figs« 
But dried figs were so very much sought after by all men, 
(for really, as Aristophanes says- 
There 's really nothing nicer than dried figs ;) 

that even Amitrochates, the king of the Indians, wrote to 
Antiochus, entreating him (it is Hegesander who tells this 
story) to buy and send him some sweet wine, and some dried 
figs, and a sophist ; and that Antiochus wrote to him in answer, 
" The dried figs and the sweet wine we will send you ; but it is 
not lawful for a sophist to be sold in Greece. The Greeks 
were also in the habit of eating dried figs roasted, as Pherecrates 
proves by what he says in the Corianno, where we find — 

But pick me out some of those roasted figs. 
And a few lines later he says — 

"Will you not bring me here some black dried figs? 
Dost understand 1 Among the Mariandyni, 
That barbarous tribe, they call these black dried figs 
Their dishes. 

I am aware, too, that Pamphilus has mentioned a kind of 

dried figs, which he calls Tr/ooKvtSes. 

68. That the word fiorpv^ is common for a bunch of grapes 

is known to every one ; and Crates, in the second book of his 

Attic Dialect, uses the word crra^vXi), although it appears 

to be a word of Asiatic origin ; saying that in some of the 

ancient hymns the word oraj^vXi;. is used for jSorpvs, as in the 

following line :— 

Thick hanging with the dusky grapes (oto^vAiio'i) themselres. 

And that the word arafJAjXrj is used by Homer is known to 
every one. But Plato, in the eighth book of his Laws, uses 
both P^pv^ and orra^uXi;, where he says — "Whoever tastes 
wild fruit, whether it be grapes (^orpiW) or figs, before the 
time of the vintage arrives, which fells at the time of the 
rising of Arcturus, whether it be on his own farm, or on any 
one else's land, shall be fined fifty sacred drachmas to be paid 
to Bacchus, if he plucked them off his own )and; but a mina 
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if he gather them on a neighbour's estate; but if he take 
them from any other place, two-thirds of a mina. But who-* 
ever chooses to gather the grapes {r^v (Traif^vkrjv), which are 
now called the noble grapes, or the figs called the noble 
figs, if he gather them from his own trees, let him gather 
them as he pleases, and when he pleases; but if he gathers 
them from the trees of any one else without having obtained 
the leave of the owner, then, in accordance with the law which 
forbids any one to move what he has not placed, he shall be 
invariably punished." These are the words of the divine 
Plato ; but I ask now what is this noble grape (ycwata), and 
this noble fig that he speaks of? And you may all consider 
this point while I am discussing the other dishes which are 
on the table. And Masurius said— 

But let us not postpone this till to-morrow. 
Still less till the day after. 

When the philosopher says yewala, he means cuycv^, gene- 
rous, as Archilochus also uses the word — 
Come hither, you are generous (ytvvcuos) ; 

or, perhaps, he means CTrtycycnyficva ; that is to say, grafted*,. 
For Aristotle speaks of grafted pears, and calls them 
€7r€fjLPoXa^€i, And Demosthenes, in his speech in defence 
of Ctesiphon, has the sentence, ''gathering figs, and grapes 
(jSorpvs), and olives," And Xenophon, in his (Economics, says, 
*' that grapes (ras ora^vXds) are ripened by the sun." And 
our ancestors also have been acquainted with the practice of 
steeping grapes in wine. Accordingly Eubulus, in his Cata^ 
coUomenos, says — 

But take these grapes {$orpv5),Biid in neat wine pound them, 

And pour upon them many cups of water. 

Then make him eat them when well steep'd in wine. 

And the poet, who is the author of the Chiron, which is gene- 
rally attributed to Pherecrat^s, says — 

Almonds and apples, and the arbutus first. 
And myrtle-berries, pastry, too, and grapes 
Well steep'd in wine ; and marrow. 

And that every sort of autumn fi:uit was always plentiful at 
Athens, Aristophanes testifies in his Horse. Why, then, should 
that appear strange which Aethlius the Samian asserts in 
the fifth book of his Samian Annals, where he says, " The 
fig, and the grape, and the medlar, and the apple, and the 
rose grow twice a-year?" And LyncexvB, m >D\a VXXst \52> 
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Diagoras, praising the Nicostratian grape, which grows la. 
Attica, and comparing it to the Rhodiacan, says, " As rivals 
of the Nicostratian grapes they grow the Hipponian grape ; 
which after the month Hecatombeeon /(like a good servant) 
has constantly the same good disposition towards its masters.** 

69. But as you have had frequent discussions about meats, 
tind birds, and pigeons, I also will tell you all that I, after a 
great deal of reading, have been able to find out in addi- 
tion to what has been previously stated. Now the .word 
ir€pijjT€pvcfv (pigeon), may be found used by Meniinder in his 
Concubine, where he says — 

He waits a little while, and tb«n nms up 

And says — " I've bought some pigeons (irepurr^m^ for you.*' 

And so Nicostratus, in his Delicate Woman, says — 
These are the things I want,— a little bird, 
And then a pigeon {vepiffripiop) and a paunch. 

And Anaxandrides, in his Reciprocal Lover, has the line — 

For bringing in some pigeons {vcpurrlpia) and some sparrows. 
And Phrynichus, in his Tragedians, says- 
Bring him a pigeon {vepia-rfpioy) for a threepenny piece. 
Now with respect to the pheasant, Ptolemy the king, in 
the twelfth book of his Memorabilia, speaking of the palace 
which there is at Alexandria, and of the animals which are 
kept in it, says, " They have also pheasants, which they call 
T€Tap(H, which they not only used to send for from Media, 
but they also used to put the eggs under broody hens, by 
which means they raised a number, so as to have enough for 
food; for they call it very excellent eating.'* Now this is 
the expression of a most magnificent monarch, who confesses 
that he himself has never tasted a pheasant, but who used to 
keep these birds as a sort of treasm-e. But if he had ever 
.fieen such a sight as this, when, in addition to all those 
which have been already eaten, a pheasant is also placed 
before each individual, he would have added another book to 
the existing twenty-four of that celebrated history, which he 
calls his Memorabilia. And Aristotle or Theophrastus, in 
his Commentaries, says, " In pheasants, the male is not only 
as much superior to the female as is usually the case, but he 
is so in Q,n infinitely greater degree." 

70. But if the before-mentioned king, bad seen the number 
of peacocks also which exists at Rome, he wculd have fled 
to his sacred Sexiate, as though he had a second time been 
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^driven out o f his kingdom by his brother. For the multitude 

x)f these birds is so great at Eome, that Antiphanes the comic 

poet, in his Soldier or Tydion, may seem to have been i]>- 

«pired by the spirit of prophecy, when he said-^ 

When the fimt man imported to this city 
A pair of peacocks, they weve thought a rarity, 
Bat now they are more numerous than quails ; 
So, if by searching you find one good man. 
He will be sure to have fire worthless sons. 

And Alexis, in his Lamp^ says — 

l?hat he should have devoured so vast a sum f 
Why if (by earth I swear) I fed on hares* milk' 
And peacocks, I could never spend so much. 

And iii&t they used to keep them tame in their houses, we 
ieam from Strattts, in his Pausanias, where he says — 

Of equal value with your many trifles, 

And peacocks, which you breed up for their feathers. 

And Anaxandrides, in his Melilotus/ says — 

Is 't not a mad idea to breed up peacocks, 
When every one can buy his private ornaments? 

And Anaxilaus, in his Bird Feeders, says — 

Besides all this, tame peacocks, loudly croaking. 

Menodotus the Samian also, in his treatise on the Treasures 

in the Tem]f)le of the Samian Juno, says : " The peacocks are 

sacred to Juno ; and perhaps Samos may be the place where 

they were first produced and reared, and from thence it was 

that they were scattered abroad over foreign countries, in the 

same way as cocks were originally produced in Persia, and 

the birds called guinea-fowl (/LtcXcaypiiScs) in iBtolia.'* On 

which account Antiphanes, in his Brothers by the same 

Fathisr, says — 

They say that in the city of the Sun 
The phoenix is produced ; the owl in Athens ; 
Cyprus breeds doves of admirable beauty : 
But Juno, queen of Samos, does, they say,' 
Kear there a golden raoe of wondrous birds. 
The brilliant, beautiful, conspicuous peacodc. 

On which account the peacock occurs on the coins of the 
Samians* 

71. But since Menodotus has mentioned the guinea-fowl, 
we ourselves alsQ wijl say something on that subject. Clytus 
the Milesian, a pupil of Aristotle, in the first book of his 
History of Miletus, writes thus concerniix^ -Ucie^v — ^^. ^^ 
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around the temple of the Virgin Goddess at Leros^ there are 
birds called guinea-fowls. And the ground where they are 
bred is marshy. And this bird is very devoid of affection 
towards its young, and wholly disregards its ofifepring, so that 
the priests are forced to take care of them« And it is about 
the size of a very fine fowl of the common po^iltry, its head 
is small in proportion to its body, having but few feathers, 
but on the top it has a fleshy crest, hard and round, sticking 
up above the head like a peg, and of a wooden colour. Anc). 
over the jaws, instead of a beard, they have a long piece of 
flesh, beginning at the mouth, redder than that of the common 
poultry; but of that which exists in the common poultry on 
the top of the beak, which some people call the beard, they are 
wholly destitute; so that their beak is mutilated in this 
respect. But its beak is sharper and larger than that of the 
common fowl; its neck is black, thicker and shorter than 
that of common poultry. And it^s w&o.e body is spotted all 
over, the general colour being black, studded in every part 
with thick white spots something larger than lentil seeds. 
And th^se spots are ring-shaped, in the middle of patches of 
a darker hue than the rest of the plumage : so that these 
patches present a variegated kind of appearance, the black 
part having a sort of white tinge, and the white seeming a 
good deal darkened. And their wings are all over variegated 
with white, in serrated,^ wavy lines, parallel to each other. 
And their legs are destitute of spurs like those of the common 
>hen. And the females are very like the males, on which 
account the sex of the guinea-fowls is hard to distinguish." 
Now this is the account given of guinea-fowls by the Peri- 
patetic philosopher. 

72. Roasted sucking-pigs are a dish mentioned by Epicrates 
in his Merchant — 

On this condition I will be the cook ; 
Nor sball all Sicily boast that even she 
Produced so great an artist as to fish, 
Nor Elis either, where I 've seen the flesh 
Of dainty sucking-pigs well brown*d before 
A rapid fire. 

And Alexis, in his Wicked Woman, says — * 

A delicate slice of tender sucking-pig,^ 
Bought for three obols, hot, and very jui^y. 
When it is set before us. 

' There is probably some corruption here. 
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"But the Athenians," as Philochorus tells us, *' when they sacri- 
iice to the Seasons, do not roast, but boil their meat, entreats 
ing the goddesses to defend them from all excessive droughts 
and heats, and to give increase to their crops by means of 
moderate warmth and seasonable rains. For they argue that 
roasting is a kind of cookery which does less good to th0 
meat, while boiling not only removes all its crudities, but has 
the power aho of softening the hard parts, and of making all 
the rest digestible. And it makes the food more tender and 
wholesome, on which account they say also, that when meat 
has been once boiled, it ought not to be warmed up again by 
either roasting or boiling it ; for any second process removed 
the good done by the first dressing, as Aristotle tells us. 
And roast meat is more crude and dry than boiled meat.*' 
But roast meat is called <j[>Xoyt8e9. Accordingly Strattis in 
his Callippides says, with reference to Hercules — 

Immediately he caught up some large slices {pXoylits) 
Of smoking roasted boar, and swallow'd them.i 

And Archippus, in his Hercules Marrying, says — 

The pettitoes of little pigs, well cook'd 

In various fashion; slices, too, of bulls 

With sharpen*d horns, and great long steaks of boar, 

All roasted {pXoyiics)^ 

73. But why need I say anything of paHridges, when so 
much has already been said by you 1 However, I will not 
omit what is related by Hegesander in his Commentaries. 
For he says that the Samians, when sailing to Sybaris, having 
touched at the district called Siritis, were so alarmed at the 
noise made by partridges which rose up and flew away, that 
they fled, and embarked on board their ships, and sailed 
away. 

Concerning har^s also Chamteleon says, in his treatise on 
Simonides, that Simonides once, when supping with king 
Hiero, as there was no hare set on the table in front of him 
as there was l^efore all the other guests, but as Hiero after- 
wards helped him to some, made this extempore verse — 
Kor, e'en though large, could he reach all this iray. 

But Simonides was, in fact, a very covetous man, addicted to 
disgraceful gain, as we are told by Chamseleon. And ac- 
cordingly in Syracuse, as Hjero used to send him every- 
thing necessary for his daily subsistence in great abundance, 
Simonides used to sell the greater part of wha.t'^^a^RssJ^'vRk 
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him by the king, and reser^ onlj a small pertioii lor his 
own use. And when some one aed^ed him the reB^oa of his 
'doing so, be said — ^ In order that both the liberality of Hiaro 
and my economy may be visible to every one.** 

The dish called udder is mentioned by TeSeelideB, in hit 
Rigid Men, in the following lines — 

Being a woman, 'tis bat reasoikble 
That I ahould bring va, adder. 

Bat Antidotos uses not the word cMap, but wroy^n^ior, «i 
his Querulous Man. 

74. Matron, in his Parodies, speaks of animals bea^fiGKtteoBtfdi 
for food, and birds also, in these lines — 

Thus spake the hero, and the seryanta smiled, 
And af ler brought, on ail\rer dishes piled. 
Fine fatten'd birds, clean singed acound with fiam^ 
Like cheesecakes on the bacl^ their age the same. 

And Sopater the &rce-writer speaks of fattened sucking-pigs 
in his Marriage of Bacchis, saying this*-- , 

If there was anywhere an oven, there 

The well-fed sucking-pig did crackle, Toasting. 

But JSschines uses the form SeX^oioor for ^1x4^0$ in his 
AlcibiadeSy saying, " Just as the womm at Ihe oookshops breed 
sucking-pigs (ScX^oicca)." And Anti^ianes, in his Physiog- 
tiomist, says— * 

Those women take the smoking-pigs (I^x^sLmk), 

And fatten them by force; 

And in his Persuasive Man he says — 

To be fed up instead of piga (IcX^oxW^. 
Plato, however, has used the word BiXx^ in the masouliae 
gender in his Poet, where he sajrs— 

Leanest of pigs (B4\<paKa PmStotov), 
And Sophocles, in his play called Insolence, says — 

Wishing to eat r^ ZiK^tuta. 

And Cratinus, in his Ulysseses, has the expression- 
Large pigs {Bi\<t>cucas fjurydKovs), 

But Nicochares uses the word as feminine, svpo^— ^ 

A pregnant sow {Kiowrav tiK^peuca) ; 

And Eupolis, in his Golden Age, says — 

Did he not serve up at the feast a sncking-pljg (SAj^cmca^, 
Whose teeth were not yet grown, a beaotifiil beaat (imaV)1 

ibid Plato, in his lo, says — 

Bring hither now the head ^ the snfl^Bi^lg^s^XfcMei). 
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Theopompus, too, in his Penelope, saya — 

And they do saciifioe our sacred pig {n/jp iepaif B^X^xuca). 
Theopompus also speaks of fatted geese and fetted calves in 
the thirteenth book of his History of Philip, and in the 
eleventk book of his Afi&irs of Greece, where he is speaking 
of the temperance of the Lacede&monians in respect of eating, 
writing thus — ''And the Thasians sent to Agesikus, when 
he arrived, all sorts of sheep and well-fed oxen ; and beside 
this, every kind of confectionery and sweetmeat. But 
Agesilaus took the sheep and the oxen, but as for the 
confectionery and sweetmeats, at first he did not know what 
they meant, for they were covered up; but when he saw what 
they were, he ordered the slaves to take them away, saying 
that it was not the custom of the Lacedemonians to eat such 
food as that. But as the Thasians pressed him to take them, 
he said. Carry them to those -men (pointing to the Helots) 
and give them to them ; saying that it was much better for 
those Helots to injure their h^th by eating them, than for 
himself and the Lacedaemonians whom he had with him." 
And that the Lacedaemonians were in the habit of treating 
the Helots with great insolence, is related also by Myron of 
Priene, in the second book of his History of Messene, where 
he says — " They impose every kind of insulting employment 
on the Helots, such as brings with it the most extreme dis- 
honour ; for they compel them to wear caps of dogskin, and 
cloaks also of skins ; and every year they scourge them without 
their having committed any offence, in order to prevent their 
ever thinking of emancipating themselves from slavery. And 
besides all this, if any of them ever appear too handsome 
or distinguished-looking for slaves, they impose death as the 
penalty, and their masters also are fined for not checking 
them in their growth and fine appearances. And they give 
them each a certain piece of land, and fix a portion which 
they shall invariably bring them in from it." 

The verb xv^^^^f *^ cackle like a goose (x^v), is used and 
applied to those who play on the flute. Diphilus says in his 
Synoris— 

'Ex^v'uras, — ^this noise is always made 
By all the pupils of Timotheus. 

75. And sinc3 there is a portion of a fore-quarter of pork 
which is called iripva placed before each of us, let us say 
something about it, if azxy one remembers having seea thd 
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word used anywhere. For the best vipvou. are those from 
Cisalpine Gaid: those from Cibyra iii Asia are not much 
inferior to them, nor are those from Lyda. And Strabb 
mentions them in the third book of his Geography, (and he 
is not a very modem author). And he says also, in the 
seyenth ^ book of the same treatise, that he was acquainted 
with Posidonius the Stoic philosopher, of ^om we have 
often spoken as a friend of Scipio who took Carthage. And 
these are the words of Strabo—-*^ In Spain, in the province 
of Aquitania, is the city Pompelo, which one may consider 
equivalent to Pompeiopo^is, where admirable wipvan are cured, 
equal to the Cantabrian hams." 

The comic poet Aristomenes, in! his Bacchus, speaks of 
meat cured by being sprinkled with salt, saying — 

I put before you now this salted meat. 
And in his Jugglers he says— 

The servant always ate some salted crab. 

76. But since we have here 'Afresh cheese (rpo<^aXis), the 

glory of fair Sicily,*' let us, my friends, also say something about 

cheese (rvpo^). For Philemon, in his play, entitled The Sicilian, 

eays — 

I once did think that Sicily could make 
This one especial thing, good-flavoar'd cheese ; 
But now I've heard this good of it besides, 
That not only is the cheese of Sicily g^ood, 
But all its pigeons too : and if one speiUcs 
Of richly-broidef d robes^ they are Sicilian ; 
And so I think that island now supplies 
All sorts of dainties and of furniture. 

The Tromilican^ cheese also has a high character, respecting 

which Demetrius the Scepsian writes thus in his second book of 

the Trojan Array — " Tromilea is a city of Achaia, near which 

a delicious cheese is made of goat's nulk, not to be compared 

with any other kind, and it is called Tromilican. And Simo- 

nidps mentions it in his Iambic poem, which begins thus — 

You 're taking wondrous trouble beforehand, 
Telembrotus : 

and in this poem he says — 

And there is the fine Achaian cheese, 

Called the Tromilican, which I 've brought with me. 

• * There is probably some great corruption here; for Posidonius was 
a contemporary of Cicero. 

* There is a dispute whether this word ought to be written Tromi- 
lican or Stromilican. The city of Tromilea is mentioned nowhere else. 
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And Euripides, in his Cyclops, speaks of a hai^-tasted cbeese, 
which he calls oTrtas rvpos, being curdled by the juice (otto^) of 
the fig-tree — 

There is, too, rvpds Mas, and Jove's milk. * 

But since, by speaking in this way of all the things which 
are now put on the table before us, I am making the Tromi- 
lican cheese into the remains of the dessert, I will not con- 
tinue this topic. For Eupolis calls the relics of sweetmeats 
(rpayr^fidTdsv) and confectionery airorpayrnjiaTa, And ridi- 
ciiling a man of the name of Didymias, he calls him the 
airvrpayrjim of a fox, either because he was little in person, 
or as being cunning and mischievous, as Dorotheus of Ascalon 
says. There are also thin broad cheeses, which the Cretans 
call females, as Seleucus tells us, which they offer up at 
certain sacrifices. And Philippides, in his play called the 
Flutes, speaks of some called TrvpU^tOai (and this is a name 
given to those made of cream), when he says — 
Having these xvpU^ai, and these herbs. 

And perhaps all such things are included in this Macedonian 
term cwtSctTrvtScs. For all these things are provocatives to 
drinking. 

77. Now, while Ulpian was continuing the conversation in 
this way, onle of the cooks, who made some pretence to learn- 
ing, came in, and proclaimed yxv/xo. And when many of us 
were perplexed at this proclamation, (for the rascal did not 
show what it was that he had,) he said ; — ^You seem to me, 
guests, to be ignorant that Cadmus, the grandfather o£ 
Bacchus, was a cook. And, as no one made any reply to this, 
he said; Euhemerus the Coan, in the third book of his Sacred 
History, relates that the Sidonians give this account, that 
Cadmus was the cook of the king, and that he, having taken 
Harmonia, who was a female fiute-player and also a Save of 
the king, fled away with her. — 

But shall I flee, who am a freeman bomi • ■ " 

For no one can find any mention in any comedy of a cook 
being a slave, except in a play of Posidippus. But the intro- 
duction of slaves as cooks took place among the Macedonians 
first, who adopted this custom either out of insolence or on 
account of the misfortunes of some cities which had. been 
reduced to slavery. And the ancients used to call a cook who 

> Eur. Cycl. 186. 
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a native of the coontiy, Msesob ; bat if he was a foreigner, 
ihey called l^m T^tix. And Chrjsippos the philosopher 
thinks the name MaCcron/ is derived from the verb fuurdo/im, 
to eat ; a cook being aa ignorant ziaiai, and the slave of his 
appetite; not knowing that Msoson was a comio actor^ a 
Hegarian by birth, who invented the mask which was called. 
MoMroH/, fnom him ; as Aristophanes of B jsentium tells ns, in 
his treatise on Masks, where he says that he invented a mask 
for a slave and also one for a cook* So that it is a deserved, 
comphment to him to call the jests whidi suit those chacao- 
tSTB fUUtnuyuuL 

For cooks are very frequently represented on the stage as 
jesting charapters ; as» £or instance, in the Men selecting an 
Arbitrator,, of Menander. And Philemon in one of his playa. 

says— 

'Tig a male sphinx, it seems, and not a cook. 
That I *ve brought home ; for, by the gods 1 swear, 
I do not understand one single word 
Of all he says ; so well provided is he 
With every kind of new expression. 

But Polemo says, in his writings which are addressed to 

limseus, that Mseson was indeed a Megarian, but firom Me- 

gara in Sicily, and not &om Nisaea. And Posidippus speaks 

of slaves as cooks, in his Woman Shut out, where he says — 

Thus have these matters happen'd : bat just now. 
While waiting on my master, a good joke 
Occurr'd to me ; I never will be caugnt 
Stealing his meat. 

And, in his Foster Brothers, he 8ay&— 

A. Bid you go oat of doors, yoa who were oookt 

B. If I remain'd within I lost my supper. 

A. Let me then first .... B, Let me alone, 1 say; 
I 'm going to the forum to sacrifice : 
A Mend of mine, a comrade too in art, 
Has hired me. 

78. And there was nothing extniordinary in the ancient- 
cooks being experienced in sacrifices. At aU events, they 
usually managed all marriage feasts and sacrifices. On which 
account Menander, in his Flatterer, introduces a cook, who. 
on the fourth day of the month had been ministering in the 
festival of Aphrodite Pandemus, using the following lan« 
guage- 

Kow a libation. Boy, distribute round 
The entrails. Whither are yon looking nowt 
Now a libation— quidc ^ yon Soeia, qaick ! 
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Quick ! ft libation. That will do ; now pour. 
First let as pray to the Olympian gods, 
And now to all the Olympian goddesses : 
Meantime address them ; Tpnj Uiem all to give 
Us safety, health, and all good things in future. 
And full enjoyment of all present happiness. 
Such shall be now our prayers. 

And another cook, in Simonides, says — 

And how I roasted, how I carved the meaty 
You know : what is there that I can't do well ? 

And the letter of Olympias tx> Alexander mentions the great 
experience of cooks in these matters. For, his mother having 
been entreated by him to bny him a cook who had experience 
in sacrifices, proceeds to say, " Accept the cook Pelignas from 
your mother; for he is thoroughly acquainted with the manner 
in which all your ancestral sacrifices, and all the mysterious 
rites, and all the sacred mysteries connected with the worship 
of Bacchus are performed, and every other sacrifice which 
Olympias practisS he knVws. Do not then disregard him, but 
accept him, and send him back again to me at as early a 
period as possible." 

79. And that in those days the cook's profession was a 
respectable one^ we may learn from the Heralds at Athens. 
" For these men used to perform the duties of cooks and also 
of sacrificers of victims,** as Glidemus tells us, in the first book 
of his Protogony ; and Homer uses the verb pi^oi, as we use 
6v(i} ; but lie uses $vo} as we do OvfiuiMf for burning cakes and 
incense after supper. And the ancients used also to employ 
the verb Spaw for to sacrifice; accordingly Clidemus says, 
" The heralds used to sacrifice (e8pct>v) for a long time, slaying 
the oxen, and preparing them, and cutting fiiem up, and 
pouring wine over them. And they were called mjpviccs from 
the hero Ceryx; and there is nowhere any record of any 
reward being given to a cook, but only to a herald." For 
Agamemnon in Homer, although he is king, performs sacri- 
fices himself; for the poet says — 

With that the chief the tender victims slew. 
And in the dust their bleeding bodies threw ; 
The vital spirit issued at the wound. 
And left the members quivering on the ground.^ 

And Thrasymedes the son of Nestor, having taken an axe, 

slays the ox which was to be sacrificed, because Nestor himself 

was not able to do so, by reason of his old age; and his other 

1 Honwr, lUad, iu..292. 
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brothers assisted him; so respectable and importaut was the 
office of a cook in those days. And among the Romans^ 
the Censors, — >and that was the highest office in the whole 
state^ — clad in a purple robe, and wearing crowns, tised to 
strike down the victims with an axe. ISor is it a random 
assertion of Homer, when he represents the heralds as bring* 
ing in the victims, and whatever else had any bearing on the 
ratification of oaths, as this was a very ancient duty of theirs, 
and one which was especially a part of their office — 

Two heralds now, despateh'd to Troy, invite 
The Phrygian monarch to the peaceM rite ; 

and again— 

Talthybius hastens to the fleet, to bring 
The lamb for Jove, th' inviolable king.^ 

And, in another passage, he says— « 

A splendid scene I Then Agamemnon rose ; ^ 

The boar Talthybius held; the Qrecian lord 
Bsew the broad catlass, sheath'd beside his sword. 

80. And in the first book of the History of Attica, Clidemus 
says, that there was a tribe of cooks, whp were entitled to 
public honours ; and that it was their business to see that 
the sacrifices were performed with due regularity. And it is 
no violation of probability in Athenion, in his Samothracians, 
as Juba says, when he introduces a cook arguing philoso- 
phically about the nature of things and men, and saying— 

A. Dost thou not know that the cook's art contributes 

More than all others to true piety? 
JB, Is it indeed so nsefuU A. Troth it is. 

You ignorant barbarian : it releases 

Hen from a brutal and perfidious life. 

And cannibal devouring of each other, 

And leads ns to some order ; teaching ua 

The regular decorum of the life 

Which now we practilse. B. How is that? A. Just listen. 

Once men indulged in wicked cannibal habits, 

And numerous other vices ; when a man 

Of better genius arose, who first 

Sacrificed victims, and did roast their flesh; 

And, as the meat surpass'd the flesh of man, 

They then ate men no longer, but did slay 

The herds and flocks, and roasted them and ate them. 

And when they once had got experience 

Of this most dainty pleasure, they increased 

In their devotion to the cooVs employment ; 

> Homer, Iliad, iiL.116* * Homer, Iliad, zix. 250. 
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So thai e*en now, remembering former days. 

They roast the entrails of their victims all 

Unto the gods, and put no salt thereon. 

For at the first beginning thev knew not 

The use of salt as seasoning ; but now 

They have found out its yirtue, so the^ use it 

At tiieir own meals, but in their holy offerings 

They keep their ancient customs; such as were 

At first the origin of safety to us : 

That love of art, and yarious seasoning. 

Which carries to perfection the cook's skill. 
B. Why here we have a new Palsephatus. 
A. And after this, as time advanced, a paunch, 

A well-stuff 'd paunch was introduced . . . « 



Then they wrapp'd up a fish, and quite conceal*d it 
In herbs, and costly sauce, and groats, and honey ; 
And as, persuaded by these dainty joys 
Which now I mention, every one gave up 
His practice vile of feeding on deiul men. 
Men now began to live in company. 
Gathering in crowds ; cities were built and settled ; 
All owing, as I said before, to cooks. 
B. Hail, friend ! you are well suited to my master, 

A. We cooks are now beginning our gnuid rites; 
We 're sacrificing, and libations offering, 
Because the gods are most attentive to us. 
Pleased that we have found out so many things, 
Tending to make men live in peace and happiness. 

B. Well, say no more about your piety — 

A. 1 beg your pardon — B, But come, eat with me, 
And dress with skill whatever is in the house. 

81. And Alexis^ in bis Caldron^ shows plainly that cookery 
is an art practised by free-bom men ; for a cook is repre- 
sented in tbat play as a citizen of no mean reputation ; and 
those who have written cookery books, such as Heraclides 
and Glaucus the Locrian, say that the art of cookery is one 
in which it is not even every free-bom man who can become 
eminent. And the yoimger Cratinus, in his play called the 
Giants, extols this art highly, saying — 

A. Consider, now, how sweet the earth doth smell. 
How fragrantly the smoke ascends to heaven : 
There lives, I fancy, here within this cave 
Some perfume-seller, or Sicilian cook. 

B. The scent of both is equally delicious. 

And Antiphanes, in his Slave hard to Sell, praises the Sicilian 
cooks, and says — 

And at the feast, delicious cakes, 
Well seasoned by Sicilian art. 
ATH.— VOL. III. 3 T 
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And Menander, in his Spectre^ 



Bo ye applaad. 
If the meat's dreag'd with rich aad varied akilL 

But Posidippus^ in his Man recoyering his Sights says — 

I, having had one cook, have thorooghly leamt 

All the bad tricks of cooks, while they compete 

With one another in their trade. One said 

His rival had no nose to jodgo of Bonp 

With critical taste ; that other had 

A vicious palate ; while a third could never 

(If you'd believe the rest) restrain his appeUte^ 

Without devouring half the meat he dressed. 

This one loted salt too much, and that one vinegar ; 

One burnt his meat ; one gorged ; one coi^d not stand 

The smoke ; a sixth could never bear the fire. 

At last they came to blows ; and one of them. 

Shunning tiie sword, fell straight into the fire. 

And Antiphanes^ in his Philotis, dii^laying the cleyemess of 
the cooks, says — 

A, Is not this, then, an owl! B. Aje, such as I 

Say should be dress'd in brine. A. Well ; and this pikel 

B. Why roast him whole. A. This shark) B. Boil him in sauce. 
A, This eell B, Take salt, and maijoram, and water. 

A, This conger? B, The same sauce will do for him. 

A, This rayT B. Strew him with herbs. A. Here is a slice 

Of tunny. B. Boast it. A, And some venison. B, Boast it 
A, Then here's a lot more meat. B. Boil all the rest. 
A, Here's a spleen. B. Stuff it A, And a neetis. B. Bah ! 
This man will kill me. 

And Baton, in his Bene&ctors, gives a catalogue of celebrated 
cooks and confectioners, thus — 

A. Well, Sibynna, we ne'er sleep at nights, 
Nor waste our time in laziness : our lamp 
Is always burning ; in our hands a book ; 
And long we meditate on what is left ns 
By— jB. Whomt ul. By that great Actides of Chios, 
Or Tyndaricus, that pride of Sii^on, 
Or e'en by Zopyrinus. B, Find you anything! 

A, Aye, most important things. B, cut what! The dead . . . 

82. And such a food now is the fiv/ia, -which I, my friends, 
am bringing you; concerning which Artemidorus, the pupil 
of Aristophanes, speaks in his Dictionary of Cookery, saying 
that it is prepared with meat and blood, with the addition 
^dto of a great deal of seasoning. And Epeenetus, in his 
treatise on Cookery, speaks as follows : — *' One must make 
fjLVfJLa of every kind of animal and bird, catting up the tender 
parts of the meat into small pieces, and tiiie bowels and 
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entrailS; and pounding the blood, and seasoning it with Tin^ar, 
and roasted cheese, and assafoetida, and cumminHseed, and 
thyme (both green and dry), and savoiy, and coriander-seed 
(both green and dry), ana leeks, and onions (cleaned and 
toasted), and poppy-seed, and grapes, and honey, and the 
pips of an unripe pomegranate. Ton may also make this 
/LivjLuz of fish.'* 

83. And when this man had thus hammered on not only 
this dish but our ears also, another slave came in, bringing in a 
dish called fmrrvrj. And when a discussion arose about this, and 
when TJlpian had quoted a statement out of the Dictionary of 
Cookery by the before-mentioned Artemidorus relating to it, 
^milianus said that a book had been published by Dorotheus 
of Ascalon, entitled. On Antiphanes, and on the dish called 
Mattya by the Poets of the New Comedy, which he says h 
a Thessalian invention, and that it became naturalized at 
Athens during the supremacy of the Macedonians. And the 
Thessalians are admitted to be the most extravagant of aH 
the Greeks in their manner of dressing and living; and this 
was the reason why they brought the Persians down upon the 
Greeks, because they were desirous to imitate their luxury 
and extravagance. And Cratinus speaks of their extravagant 
habits in his treatise on the Thessalian Constitution. But 
the dish was called futrrvrf (as Apollodorus the Athenian 
affirms in the first book of his treatise on Etymologies), from 
the verb fuwaofuu (to eat) ; as also are the words yuaxTrCyij 
(mastich) and iwia (barley-cake). But our own opinion is 
that th6 word is derived from /justtq), and that this is the verb 
from which /uui£a itself is derived, and also the cheese-pudding 
called by the Cyprians fiayk; and from this, too, comes the 
verb xnrepfm^aM, meaning to be extravagantly luxurious. Ori- 
ginally they used to call this common ordinary food made of 
barley-meal /ao^o, and preparing it they called fiarm. And 
afterwards, varying the necessary food in a luxurious and 
superfluous manner, thev derived a word with a slight change 
from the form fiala, and called every very costly kind of didi 
fmrrvrf ; and preparing such dishes they called fmrrvaiw, 
whether it were fish, or poultry, or herbs, or beasts, or sweet- 
meats. And this is plain from tibie testimony of Alexis, quoted 
by Artemidorus ; for Alexis, wishing to show the great luxu- 
riousness of the way in which this dish was prepared, adde4 
the -verb Xeirofuu, And the .whole extract ruxsia "^Ib^ \^*^^^e^s^ 

3y2 
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out of a corrected edition of a plaj which is entitled De- 
metrius :-«- 

Take, then, this meat which thus U aeat to 700; 

Dress It, and feast^ and drink the eheerfol healthi^ 

But the Athenians use the verb XitrofMoi for wanton and 
unseemly indulgence of the sensual appetites. 

84. And ArtemidoruSy in his Dictionary of Cookeiy, ex<' 
plains fjLOTTvi] as a common name for all kinds of costly 
seasonings ; writing thus — ** There is also a fuirrvi/s (he uses 
the word in the masculine gender) made of birds. Let the 
bird be killed by thrusting a knife into the head at the 
mouth ; then let it bo kept till the next day, like a partridge. 
And if you choose, you can leave it as it is, the wings on 
and with its body plucked." Then,, having explained the 
way in which it is to be seasoned and boiled, he proceeds 
to say — *' Boil a &t hen of the common poultzy kmd, and 
fiome young cocks just beginning to crow, if you wish to 
make a didi fit to be eatai with your wine. Then taking 
some vegetables, put them in a didi, and place upon them 
some of the meat of the fowl, and serve it up. But in sum- 
mer, instead of vinegar, put some unripe grapes into the 
sauce, just as they are picj^ed fi:om the vine ; and when it is 
all boiled, then take it out before the stones ML from the 
grapes, and shred in some vegetables. And this is the most 
delicious imrrvq^ that there is.*' 

Now, that fmrrwj, or fmrrwf^f really is a common name for 

all costly dishes is plain ; and that the same name was also 

given to a banquet competed of dishes of this sort, we gather 

^m what Philemon says in his Man carried off; — 

Pat now a guard on me, while naked, and 
Amid my cups the /mtt^js shall delight me. 

And in his Homicide he says — 

Let some one pour us now some wine to drink. 
And make some /wrn^ quick. 

But Alexisf, in his Pyraunusf, has used the word in an obscure 

sense: — 

But when I found them all immersed in business, 
I cried, — WiU no one give us now a fcorr^ t 

as if he meant a feast here, though you m^ht fidrly refer the 
word merely to a single dish. Now Maohon the Sicyonian is 
one of the comic poets who were contemporaries of Apol- 
lodbrus of Gaiystus, but he did not exhibit his comedies at 
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Athens, but in Alexandria j and he was an excellent poet, if 
ever there was one, next to those seven' of the first class. On 
which account, Aristophanes the grammarian, when he was a 
very young man, was very anxious to be much with him. 
And he wrote the following lines in his play entitled Igno- 
rance : — 

There 'g nothing that I 'm fonder of than fiarrvn ; 

Bat whether 'twas the Macedonians 

Who first did teach it ns, or aU the g^s, 

I know not ; but it must have been a person 

Of most exalted genius. 

85. And that it used to be served up after all the rest of 
the banquet was over, is plainly stated by Nicostratus, in his 
Man expelled. And it is a cook who is relating how beau- 
tiful and well arranged the banquet was which he prepared; 
and having first of all related what the dinner and supper 
were composed of^ and then mentioning the third meal^ 
proceeds to say — 

. Well done, my men,—- extremely well ! but now 
I will arrange the rest, and then the ftarr^; 
So that I think the man himself will never 
Find fault with us again. 

And in his Cook he says — 

Thrium and candylns he never saw. 

Or any of the things which make a /larrt^ 

And some one else says — • 

They brought, instead of a /uorrr^, some paunch, 
And tender pettitoes, and tripe, perhaps. 

But Dionysius, in his Man shot at with Javelins (and it is a 

cook who is represented speaking), says — 

So that sometimes, when 1 a fMrriti 

Was making for them, in haste would bring 

(More haste worse speed) ' 

Philemon, also, in his Poor Woman — 

When one can lay aside on«*s load, all day 
Making and serving out rich ftdrrwu. 

But Molpis the Lacedsemonian says that what the Spartans 
call hroLKXtia, that is to say, the second course, which is 
served up when the main part of the supper is over, is called 

^ Who these seven first-class authors were, whether tragedians or 
comic poets, or both, or whether there was one selection of tragic and 
another of comic poets, each classed as a sort of " Pleias Ptolemeei 
Philadelphi estate nobilitata," is quite uncertain. 

^ This passage is abandoned as corrupt by ^c^'veK^^E^Ko&Kt, 
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pLomm by ether tribes of Qreooe. And Menippiis the Oynioy 
in his book ealled AroeBJlaoa^ writes thus : — ^ There was a 
drinking partr formed by a certain nnmber of xerellenv vad 
a Lacedamoman woman ordered the fuurviy to be 9erved up ; 
and immediately some little partridges were broo^ in, and 
some roasted geese, and some deUdous cheesecakes." 

Bat such a coarse as this the Athctiians oaed to isall eirt- 
BopjTurfM, and the Dorians cvaUXor ; but most of the Greeks 
called it ra €irtS€ivya, 

And when all this discassion abont the /larru^ was over, 
they thou^t it time to depart; for it was already evening. 
And so we parted. 



BOOK XV. 



1. E'sN should the Fhrygiaa Qod emkh mj tongue 
With hone/d eloquence, such as ent did fidl 
From Nestor's or Antenoi's lipa^^ 

as the all-accomplished Euripides says, my good T^ocrates — 

I never should be able 
to recapitulate to you the numerous things which were said 
in those most admirable banquets, on account of the varied 
nature of the topics introduced, and the novel mode in which 
they were continually treated. For there were frequent dis* 
cussions about the order in which the dishes were served up, 
and about the things which are done after the chief part of 
the supper is over, such as I can hardly recollect ; and some 
one of the guests quoted the following iambics from The 
Lacedaemonians of Plate- 
Now nearly all the men have dAiie their supper^ 
'Tis well. — ^Why don*t you run and clear the taUeal 
But I will go and straight tome water get 
For the guests' hands ; and have the floor well swept ; 
And then, ?iien I have offered due libations^ 
rn introduce the eottabus. l!1ils giri 
Ou|^t now to have her flutes all well prepared. 
Ready to play them. Quick now, slave* and bring 
ISgyptian ointment^ extract of lilies too, 

^ This is one of the j^ngments of unknown plays of Euripides. 
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And sprinkle it around ; and I myself 

Will bring a garland to each guest, and give it ; 

Let some one mix the wine. — ^Lo I now it 's miz'd 

Put in the firankincenae, and say aloud, 

'' Now the libation is perfonu'd.** ^ The guests 

Have deeply drunk already; and the scolinm 

Is sung ; the cottabus, that merry sport, 

Is taken out of doors : a female slave 

Plays on the flute a cheerful strain, well pleasing 

To the delighted gfuests; anoUier strikes 

The clear triangle, and, with well-tuned voice. 

Accompanies it with an Ionian song. 

2. And after this quotation there arose, I think, a dis* • 
cussion about the oottabus and cottabus-players. Now by 
the term diroKorTafiliovrtSf one of the physioians who were 
present thought those people were meant, who, after the bath, 
for the sake of purging their stomach, drink a full draught 
of wine and then throw it up again ; and he said iMt 
this was not an ancient custom, and that he was not aware of 
any ancient author who had alluded to this mode of purging. 
On which account Erasistratus of Julia, in his treatise on 
Universal Medicine, reproves those who act in this way, 
pointing out that it is a practice very injurious to the eyes, 
and having a very astringent effect on the stomacL And 
Ulpian addressed him thus — 

Arise, Kachaon, great Charoneus calls.' 
For it was wittily said by one of our companions, that if 
there were no physicians there would be nothmg more stupid 
than grammarians. For who is there of us who does not know 
that this kind of diroKOTTapurfibs was not that of the ancients? 
unless you think that the cottabus-players of Ameipsias 
vomited. Since, then, you are ignorant of what this is which 
is the subject of our present discussion, learn from me, in the 
first place, that the cottabus is a sport of Sicilian invention, 
the Sicilians having been the original contrivers of it, as Critias 
the son of CallsBSchrus tells us in his Elegies, where he says — > 

The cottabus comes ftom Sicilian lands. 

And a glorious invention I think it, 
Where we put up a taiget to shoot at with drops 

From our wine-cup whenever we drink it. 

And Dicaearchus the Messenian, the pupil of Aristotle, in his 

1 The original text here is very corrupt, and the meaning uncertain. 

2 This is parodied from Homer, Iliad, iv. 204, — 
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treatife <n Aleeos, njB tint liie v«Hd Xm^ ii jJw a Soi^ 
nooiL But Xanyti meant tibe dvops vfaicb are left in the 
bottom after die ci^ n dnuned, and wliieh die plajfcn naed 
to diiowwidiinTerted hand into die flvrra^S&r. ^t Oitu-- 
chttty in hit treatite on Woid% njt that the TViwiIUhh and 
Rhndtant both call the Karrafias ittd^ or qihsh made b j the 

3« The prize akowhidiwaa proposed fir thoaeirfio gained 

the Tietoty in drinking was caDed nrwafiasp as Eonpides 

abowt Qt inhit (Enenty idiereheaajn — 

And tlMft with fluuqr ft dart of Bftcdurf jaice^ 
Tbej fCniek tlw old ma*! heaiL And 1 -wtm aei 
To eiowB tlw Tietor with dmentd lewaid. 
And give tlw eottftbui to sodL 

The TeMely too, into which they threw the drops was also 

called #corra^3o$^ as Cratinnt shows in his Nemesis. But Plato 

the comic poet^ in his Jupiter Ill-treated, makes out that the 

cottabus was a sort of drunken game, in whidi those who 

were defeated yielded up their tools ^ to the victor. And 

these are his words — 

A» I wish Toa all to pUj at eotUbai 

While I am here preparing yon yoor npper. 



Bring, too, lome balle to play with, qnick,— flome balls. 

And draw some water, and bring round some enpe. 
B, Now let nsplay for kissea.' A, No; sndi games 

I nerer suflfer 

I challenge you all to play the eottabns. 

And for the prizes, here are these new slippers 

Which she doth wear, and this your eotyltis. 
B, A mighty same I This is a greater contest 

Than e'en the Isthmian festival can famish. 

4. There was a kind of cottabus also which they used to 

call KdroKTOif that is, when lamps are lifted up and then let 

down again. Eubulus, in his Bellerophon, says — 

Who now will take hold of my leg below 1 
For I am lifted up like a KorraSMv, 

And Antiphanes, in his Birthday of Venus, says — 

A, This now is what I mean; don't vou perceive 
This lamp 's the cottabus : attend awhile ; 
The eggs, and sweetmeats, and confectionery 
Are the price of yiotory. B, Sure you will play 

> Oasaubon says these tools ((riecvapia) were the ic/>i|iri8cs (bocts) and 
MOTvAor (small cup) mentioned in the following iambics. 

* This lino, and one or two others in this fhigment, are hopelessly 
corrupt. 
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For a most laughable prize. How shall you dot 
A, I then will show you how : whoever throws 
The cottabus direct against the scale (TKdxrrvyQ, 

So as to make it fall B, What scale 1 Do you 

Mean this small dish which here is placed above ^ 

A. That is Uie scale — ^he is the conqueror. 

S. How shall a man know this) A. Why, if he throw 
So as to reach it barely, it will tall 
Upon the manes,^ and there'll bo great noise. 

B, Does manes, then, watch o*er th^ cottabus^ 
As if he were a slayel 

And in a subsequent passage he says — 

B. Just take the cup and show me how 'tis done. 

A. Now bend your fingers like a flute-player, 
Pour in a little wine, and not too much. 

Then throw it. B, Howl A. Look here; throw it like thi& 

B, mighty Neptune, what a height he throws it I 
A, Now do the same. B, Not even witii a sling 

Could I throw such a distance. A. Well, but learn. 

5. For a man must curre his hand excessively before he 

can throw the cottabus elegantly, as Dicaearchus says; and 

Plato intimates as much in his Jupiter Ill-treated, where some 

one calls out to Hercules not to hold his hand too stif^ when 

he is going to play the cottabus. They also called the very 

act of throwing the cottabus iv ayKvXrj^, because they curved 

(aVay#cvAoo>) the right hand in throwing it. Though some 

say that cxyicvXi;, in this phrase, means a kind of cup. And 

Bacchylides, in his Love Poems, says — 

And when she throws chi^ ifyte^kiis. 
Displaying to the youths her snow-white arm. 

And iEschylus, in his Bone Gatherers, speaks of dyKvXrprol 
KorrajSoc, saying — 

Eurymachus, and no one else, did heap 
No slighter insults, undeserved, upon me : 
For my head always was his mark at which 
To throw his cottabus ' 

Now, that he who succeeded in throwing the cottabus pro- 
perly received a prize, Antiphanes has shown us in a passage 
already quoted. And the prize consisted of eggs, sweetmeats, 
and confectionery. And Cephisodorus, in his Trophonius, 

^ The manes was a small brazen figure, 
a The text here is corrupt, and is printed by Schweighauser — 
Tov 8* iyKvXrrroD K6<r(rafi6s iari aKowds 
*Eicr€ix&>v ^fiOffa x«lp wpitroy 
which is wholly unintelligible ; but Schweighauser gives an emended 
reading, which is that translated above. 
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and Callias or Diodes in the CjdoneBy (whldierer of the two 
is the author,) and Enpolis, and HermippuSy in his lambicSi 
prove the same tMng. 

Now what is oaUe4 the icnraicm oottabns was something of 
this kind. There is.a high lamp, having on it what is cafied 
the Manes, on whidi the dish, when thzown down, ought to 
&J1; and from thenoe it fiJls into the plotter whi(^ lies 
below, a^nd whidh is struok by the eotti^us.. And there was 
room for very great dexterity in throwii^g the 4)ottabus. And 
Nicochares sp^iks of the Manet in his Laoedsemoiiians. 

6. There is also another way :0f frying this game with a 
platter. This platter is fOled with water, and in it there are 
floating some empty sauoers^' at whidi ^e players throw their 
drops out of thdr cims, and endeavour to sink them. And 
he who has sucoeeded in sinking the greatest number gains 
the victory. Ameipedas^ in his play eiititled The Men playing 
at the Cottabus or Mania, says— > 

Bring bere the ometB and the eiips at onofl^ 
The foot-pan, too, bnt first poor in aoBHA witir. 

And Cratinua^ in hia Nemesis, sayfr— 

Now in theoottabns I challenge jcm, 
( Ab is my countiT'B modeu) to aim ^ur blows 
At the empty cmets; ana he who sinks the most 
Shall, in my judgment* bear the palm of Tictoxy. 

And Aristophanes, in his Feasters, flays — 

I mean to erect a brazen figure, 

That is, a cottabeum, and myrtle-berries. 

And Hermippus, in his Fates, says — 

Now soft cloaks are thrown away. 
Every one clasps on his breastplate. 
And binds his greaTes around his legs, 
No one for snow-white slipnws eaves ; 
Kow you may see the cottabus staff 
Thrown carelessly among the chaff; 
The manes hears no Mhxig drops ; 
And you the vXdffriy^ sad may see 
Thrown on the dunghill at the garden door. 

And Achaaus, in his Lii[ius, speaking of the Salym^ s&ys— 

Throwing, and dropping, breaking, too, and naming {\iyovTes), 
Hercules, the well-tlaowQ drop of wine 1 

And the poet uses Aiyoi^r€« here, because they used to utter 
the names of their sweethearts ajs they threw the cottabi on 
the saucers. On which account Sophocles, in his Inachus, 
called the drops which wei:e thrown, sacred to Venus r- 
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The golden-^lonr'd drop of Teniii 
Descends on all the bouses. 

And Euripidos, in his PleistheneSy says — 

And the load noise o' the frequent cottabns 
Awakens melodies akin to Yenps 
In eveiy house. 

And Callimachus says — 

Kany hard drinkers, lovers of Aeontins, 

Throw on the ground the wine-drops (\ardyas) from their cups. 

7. There waa also another kind of way of playing at the 
cottabns, in the feasts which lasted all night, which is men- 
tioned by Gallippus in his Festival lasting all Night, where 
he says — 

And he who keeps airake all night shall haye 
A cheesecake for his prize of victoiy. 
And kiss whoe'er he pleases ci the girls 
Who are at hand. 

There were also sweetmeats at these nocturnal festivals, in 

which the men continued awake an extraordinary time 

dancing. And these sweetmeats used to be called at that 

time xo/Ho-ioc, from the joy (x^po) of those who received them. 

And Eubulus, in his Ancylion, mentions them, speaking as 

follows — 

For he has long been cooking prizes for 
The victors in the cottabus. 

And presently afterwards he says — 

I then sprang out to cook the x"^^'-*^' 

But that kisses were also given as the prize Eubulus tells us 

in a subsequent passage — 

Come now, ye women, come imd dance all night, 
This is the tenth day since my son was bom ; 
And I will give three fillets for the prize; 
And fiye fine apples, and nine kisses too. 

But that the cottabus was a sport to which the Sicilians were 

greatly addicted, is plain from the fact that they had rooms 

built adapted to the game ; which Dicsearchus, in his treatise 

on Alcseus, states to have been the case. So that it was 

not without reason that OalHmachus afi&xed the epithet of 

Sicilian to Aara^. And Dionysius, who was sumamed the 

Brazen/mentions both the Xaroyc? and the icorruj^oi in his 

Elegies, where he says — 

Here we, unhappy in our loves, establish 
This third addition to the games of Bacchua, 
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That the glad cottabns shall now be play'd 
In honour of yon, a most noble quintain — 
All jou who here are present twine your hands. 
Holding the ball-shaped portion of your cups. 
And, ere yon let it go, let yonr eyes scan 
The heayen that bends above yon; watching well 
How great a space your Kirvft may coyer. 

8. After this, Ulpian demanded a larger goblet to drink 
out of, quoting these lines out of the same collection of 
Elegies- 
Pouring forth hymns to yon and me propitious, 
Let us now send your ancient firiend from fw. 
With the swift rowing of our tongues and praises. 
To lofty glory while this banquet hists; 
And the quick genius of Phaeacian eloquence 
Commands the Muses' crew to man the benches. 

For let us be guided by tiie younger Cratinus, who says in 
his OmphaJe — 

It suits a happy man to stay at home 
And drink, let others wars and labours loye. 

In answer to whomCynulcus, who was always ready for a tilt 
at the Syrian, and who never let the quarrel drop which he 
had against him, now that there was a sort of tumult in the 
party, said — ^What is this chorus of Syrbeniansl^ And I 
myself also recollect some lines of this poetry, which I will 
quote, that Ulpian may not give himself airs as being the 
only one who was able to extract anything about the cottabus 
out of those old stores of the Homeridss — 

Come now and hear this my auspicious message. 
And end the quarrels which your cups engender ; 
1?um your attention to these words of mine, 
And learn these lessons 

which have a clear reference to the present discussion. For 

I see the servants now bringing us garlands and perfumes. 

Why now are those who are crowned said to be in love when 

their crowns are broken % For when I was a boy, and when 

I used to read the Epigrams of Callimachus, in which this is 

one of the topics dilated on, I was anxious to understand this 

point. For the poet of Cyrene says — 

And all the roses, when the leayes fell off 

From the man's garlands, on the ground were thrown. 

So now it is your business, you most accomplished man, to 
explain this difficulty which has occupied me these thousand 

^ See below, c. 54. 
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years, Democritus, and to tell me why lovers ciown the 
doors of their mistresses. 

9. And Democritus replied — ^But that I may quote some 
of the verses of this Brazen poet and orator Dionysius, 
(and he was called Brazen because he advised the Athe- 
nians to adopt a brazen coinage ; and Callimachus mentions 
the oration in his list of Oratorical Performances,) I myself 
*will cite some lines out of his £legies. And do you^ O 
Theodorus, for this is your proper name— 

Beceiye these first^fraits of my poetry, 

Qiven you as a pledge ; and as an omen 

Of happy fortune I send first to yon 

This offering of the Graces, deeply studied, — 

Take it, requiting me with tuneful verse. 

Fit ornament of feasts, and emhiem of your happiness. 

You ask, then, why, if the garlands of men who bave been 
crowned are pulled to pieces, they are said to be in love. " Is 
it, since love takes away the strict regularity of manners in 
the case of lovers, that on this account they think the loss of 
a conspicuous ornament^ a sort of beacon (as Clearchus 
says, in the first book of his Art of Love) and signal, that 
they to whom this has happened have lost the strict deco- 
rum of their manners 1 Or do men interpret this circum- 
stance also by divination, as they do many other things? 
For the ornament of a crown, ajs there is nothing lasting 
in it, is a sort of emblem of a passion which does not 
endure, but assumes a specious appearance for a while : 
and such a passion is love. For no people are more careful 
to study appearance than those who are in love. Unless, 
perhaps, nature, as a sort of god, administering everything 
with justice and equity, thinks that lovers ought not to 
be crowned till they have subdued their love; that is to say, 
till, having prevailed upon the object of their love, they are 
released from their desire. And accordingly, the loss of their 
crown wd make the token of their being sl^ll occupied in the 
fields of love. Or perhaps Love himself, not permitting any 
one to be crowned in opposition to, or to be proclaimed as 
victor over himself, takes their crowns from these men, and 
gives the perception of this to others, indicating that these 
men are subdued by him : on which account all the rest say 
that these men are in love. Or is it because that cannot be 
loosed which has never been bound, but love is the chaiiv c^^ 
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some who wear erotms, (fat no one else who is boiind is more 
anxious about being crowned than a lover,) that men consider 
that the loosing of the garlioid is a sign of loTe, and therefore 
say that tiiese men are in lovel Or is it beoanse very often 
loTeiB, when ih^ have been crowned, often oat of agitation 
as it should seem, aUow their crowns to ML to pieces, and so 
we argue badcwards, and attiibtite this passion to aU whom 
we see in this predicament ; thinking that their crown ner&t 
would have come to pieces, if they had not been in love 1 Of 
is it because these loosings hi^pen only in the case of men 
bound or men in love ; and so^ men thinting that the loosing 
of the garland is the loosing also of those who are bound, con- 
sider that such men are in loTC t For those in lore are bound, 
unless you would rather say that, because those who are in love 
are crowned with love, therefore their crown is not of a lasting 
kind; for it is difficult to put a small and ordinary kind of 
crown on a large and divine one. Men also crown the doors 
of the houses of the objects of their love, either with a view 
to do them honour, as they adorn with crowns the vestibide 
of some god to do him honour : or pethaps the offering of 
the crowns is made, not to the beloved objects, but to the 
god Love. For thinking the beloved object the statue, as it 
were, of Love, and Bis house the temple of Love, they, tmder 
this idea, adorn with croWJis the vestibules of those whom 
they love. And for the same reason some people even sacri- 
fice at the doors of those whom they love. Oir shall we 
rather say that people who &ncy that they are deprived, or 
who really have been deprived of the ornament of dieir soul, 
consecrate to those who have deprived them of it, the omar 
ment also of their body, being bewildered by their passion, 
and despoiling themselves in order to do so ? And every one 
who is in love does this when the object of his love is present, 
but when he is not present, then he makes this offering in 
the public roads. On which account Lycophronides has re- 
presented that goatherd in love, as saying*^ 

I eoxutecrate this rose to you, 

A beantiAil idea ; 
This cap, and eke these sandahi too^ 

And this good hunting^pear : 
For now my mind ig gone astray. 
Wandering another way, 
Towards that girl of lonely ftuse^ 
Favonrite «f er'iy Qiaoi.* 
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10. MoreoTer, that most divine writer Plato, in the seventh 
book of his Laws, proposes a problem having reference to 
crowns, which it is worth while to solve; and these are the 
words of the philosopher: — "Let there be distributions of 
apples and crowns to a greater and a lesser number of people, 
in such a way that the numbers shall always be equal** These 
are the words of Plato. But what he means is something of 
this sort. He wishes to find one number of such a nature 
that, if divided among all who come in to the very last, it 
shall give an equal number of apples or crowns to every one. 
I say, then, that the number sixty wiU fulfil these conditions 
of equality in the case of six fellow-feasters; for I am aware 
that at the beginning ,we said that a supper party ought not 
to consist of more than five. . But we are as numerous as the 
sand of the sea. Aooordingly the number sixty, when the party 
is completed to the number of six guests, will begin to be di-» 
vided in this manner. The first man came into the banqueting 
room, and received sixty garlands. He gives to the second who 
comes in half of them ; and then each of them have thirty. 
Then when a third comes in they divide the whole sixty, so 
that each of them may have twenty. Again, they divide them 
again in like manner at the entrance of a fourth guest, so 
that each has fifteen ; and when a fifth comes in they all have 
twelve a-piece. And when the sixth guest arrives, they divide 
them again, and each individual has ten. And in this way 
the equal division of the garlands is accomplished. 

11. When Demooritus had said this, THpian, looking to* 
wards Cynulcus, said — 

To what a great philosopher has Fate 
2^ow joined xne here ! 

As Theognetus the comic poet says, in his Apparition, — 

Yon wretched man, jonVe learnt left-handed letters, 
Yonr reading has perrerted your whole life ; 
Philofiophising thus with earth and heaven, 
Though neither care a bit for all your speeches. 

For where was it that you got that idea of the Chorus of the 
Syrbenians? What author worth speaking of mentions that 
musical chonis? And he replied: — My good Mend, 1 will not 
teach you, unless I first receive adequate pay from you; for 
I do not read to pick out all the thorns out of my books as 
you do, but 1 sel^t only what is most useful and best worth 
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hearing. And at this Ulpian got indignant^ and roared out 

these lines out of the Suspicion of Alexis — 

These things are Bhameful, e'en to the Triballi ; 
Where they do say a man who sacrificefl^ 
DisplayB the feast to the inyited guests, 
And then next day, when they are hungry all, 
Sells them what he*d invited them to see. 

And the same iambics occur in the Sleep of Antiphanes. And 

Cynulcus said: — Since there have already been discussions 

about garlands, tell us, my good Ulpian, what is the meaning 

of the expression, '^ The gar^nd of Naucratis,** in the beautiful 

poet Anacreon. For that sweet minstrel says — 

And ieach man three garlands had : 
Two of reses fairly twined, 
And the third a Kaucratite. 

And why also does the same poet represent some people as 

crowned with osiers? for in the second book of his Odes, he 

says — 

But now full twice five months are gone 

Since kind Megisthes wore a crewn 

Of pliant osier, drinking wine 

Whose colour did like rubies shine. 

For to suppose that these crowns were really made of osiers 
is absurd, for the osier is fit only tor plaiting and binding. 
So now tell us about these things, my friend, for they are 
worth imderstanding correctly, and do not keep us quibbling 
about words. 

12. But as he made no reply, and pretended to be consi- 
dering the matter, Democritus said : — ^Aristarchus the gram- 
marian, my friend, when interpreting this passage, said that 
the ancients used to wear crowns of willow. But Tenarus 
says that the willow or osier is the rustics' crown. And 
other interpreters have said many irrelevant things on the 
subject. But I, having met with a book of Menodotus 
of Samos, which is entitled, A Record of the things worth 
noting at Samos, found there what I was looking for; for 
he says that "Admete, the wife of Eurystheus, after she 
had fled from Argos, came to Samos, and there, when a 
vision of Juno had appeared to her, she wishing to give the 
goddess a reward because she had arrived in Se^os from her 
own home in safety, undertook the care of the' temple, which 
exists even to this day, and which had been originally built 
by the Leleges * and the Nymplis. But the Argives hearing 
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of this, and being indignant at it, persuaded the Tyrrhenians 
by a promise of- money, to employ piratical force and to 
carry off the statue, — the Argives believing that if this 
were done Admete would be treated with every possible 
severity by the inhabitants of Samos. Accordingly the 
Tyrrhenians came to the port of Juno, and having disem- 
barked, immediately applied themselves to the performance 
of their imdertaking. And as the temple was at that time 
without any doors, they quickly carried off the statue, and 
bore it down to the seaside, and put it on board their vessel. 
And when they had loosed their cables and weighed anchor, 
they rowed as &8t as they could, but were unable to make 
any progress. And then, thinking that this Was owing to 
divine interposition, they took the statue out of the ship again 
and put it on the shore] and having made some sacrificial 
cakes, and offered them to it, they departed in great fear. 
But when, the first thing in the morning, Admete gave notice 
that the statue had disappeared, and a seardi was made fbr 
it, those who were seeking it found it on the shore. And 
they, like Carian barbarians, as they were, thinking that the 
statue had run away of its own accord, bound it to a fence 
made of osiers, and took all the longest branches on each 
side and twined them round the body of the statue, so as to 
envelop it all round. But Admete released the statue firom 
these bonds, and purified it, and placed it c^in on its 
pedestal, as it had stood before. And on this account once 
every year, since that time, the statue is carried down to the 
shore and hidden, and cakes are offered t6 it : and the festival 
is called Tovcvs, because it happened that the statue was 
bound tightly (awrovm) by those who made the first search 
for it. 

13. " But they relate that about* that time theCarians, being 
overwhelmed with superstitious fears, came to the oracle of 
the god at Hybla, and consulted him with reference to these 
occurrences; and that Apollo told them that they must give 
a voluntary satis&ction to the god of their own accord, to 
escape a more serious calamity, — such as in formier times 
Jupiter had inflicted upon Prometheus, because of his thefb 
of the fire, after he had released him firom a most terrible 
captivity. And as he was inclined to give a satis&ction which 
should not cause him severe pain, this was what the god 

ATH. VOL. III. 3 z 
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impoeed upon him. And from this oiroonuttanoe the uae of 
this kind of crown which had heea ahown to Prometheua got 
common among the rest of mankind who had been benefited 
by him bj his gift of fire: on which acooimt the god exyoined 
the Garians also to adopt a similar oustom,-»to nse osiers as 
a garlandi and bind their heads with the branches with which 
they thmaelves had bound the goddess. And he ordered 
them also to abandon the use <rf every other kind <tf garknd 
except that made of the bay^4vee; aud that tcee he said he 
gave as a gift to those alone who axe employed in the service 
of the goddess. And he told them that, if they obeyed the 
ii^unctions given them by the oradey and if in their banquets 
they paid the goddess the satis&ction to which fits was en- 
titled, they should be protected from hsgury : on which account 
the Oariaus, wishing to obey the commands laid on them by 
the orade, abolisheid the use of those garlands which they 
had previously been, accustome4 to wear, but permitted all 
those who were employed in the service of the goddess still to 
* wear the garland of bay*tre% which ranains in. use even to 
this day. 

14. ^'Kiossnetus also, the, epic poet, appears to make some 
allusion to the fashion of wearing garlands of osier in his 
^Epigrams. And this poet was a native of Samos, and a man 
who in numberloBS passages shows his fondness for mentioning 
points connected with the histcoy of his country. And these 
are his words:--- 

I am not oft, PbUottieni% fond 

Of feasting in 4h« cilar, but pr«£er 

The countiy, where tne open breeze of zephyr 

Fresheni my heart ; a ilmple bed 

Beneath my body is enon^ for me, 

Made of the branches of the native willow {irp6fju»Xos), 

And osier (Ai^), ancient garland of the Carians, — 

But let good wine b^ brought, and the sweet lyre, 

Chief ornament of the Herian sisters, 

That we may drink oar fill, and sing the praise 

Of the all'glorioas bride of mli^ty Jove^ 

The great protecting quec^ of this our isle. 

But in the selines Nicaenetus speaks •ambiguously, for it is 
not quite plain whether he means, that the osier is to make 
his bed or his garland; thou^^ afterwards, -when he calls it 
the ancient garland of the Canans, he alludes clearly enough 
to what we are now discussing. And this use of osiers to 
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make into garlands, lasted in that island down to the time of 
Polycrates, as we may conjecture. At all events Anacreon 
says — 

Bnt now full twice fi?e inimths are gone 

Since kind Megisthes wore a crown 

Of pliant osier, drinking wine 

Whoee oolonr did like mbiea ehine." 

15. And the Gods know that I first foimd all this out in the 
beautiful city of Alexandria, having got possession of the trea- 
tise of Menodotus, in which I showed to many people the passage 
in Anacreon which is the subject of discussion. But Hephaea- 
tion, who is always chaiging every one else with thefts, took 
this solution of mine, and diumed it as his own, and published 
an essay, to which he gave this title, '' Concerning the Osier 
Garland mentioned by Anacreon." And a copy of this essay 
we lately found at Rome in the possession of the antiquary 
Demetrius. And this compiler Hephaestion behaved in the 
same way to our excellent Mend Adrantus. For after he 
had published a treatise in five books, Concerning those 
Matters in Theophrastus in his books on Manners, which are 
open to any Dispute, either as to their Facts, or the Style in 
which they are mentioned; and had added a sixth book 
Concerning the Disputable Points in the Nicomachean 
Ethics of Aristotle; and in these books had entered into 
a long dissertation on the mention of Plexippus by Antipho 
the tragic poet, and had also said a good deal about Anti- 
pho himself; Hephsestion, I say, appropriated all these 
books to himself, and wrote another bool^ Concerning the 
Mention of Antipho in the Memorabilia of Xenophon, not 
having added a single discovery or original observation of his 
own, any more than he had in the discussion on the Osier 
Garland. For the only thing he said that was new, was that 
Phylarchus, in the seventh book of his Histories, mentioned 
this story about the osier, and knew nothing of the pas- ' 
sage of NicsBnetus, nor of that of Anacreon; and he showed 
that he differed in some respects from the account that had 
been given by Menodotus. 

But one may explain this &ct of the osier garlands more 
simply, by saying that Megisthes wore a garland of osier 
because there was a great quantity of those trees in the place 
where he was feasting; and therefore he used it to bind his 

3z2 
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temples. For the Lacedsemonians at the festival of the 
Promachia, wear garlands of reeds, as Sosibius tells ns in his 
treatise on the Saorifioial Festivals at Laoedsemon, where he 
writes thus : '' On this festival the natives of the country all 
wear garlands of reeds, or tiaras, but the boys who have been 
brought up in the public school follow wil^out any garland 
at aU." 

16. But Aristotle, in the second book of his treatise on 
Love Affidrs, and Ariston the Peripatetic, who was a native 
of Ceos, in the second book of his Amatory Resemblances, 
say that '^ The ancients, on account of the headaches which 
were produced by their wine-drinking, adopted the practice 
of wearing garlands made of anything which came to hand, 
as the bin£ng the head tight appeared to be of service to 
them. But men in later times added also some ornaments 
to their temples, which had a kind of reference to their em- 
ployment of drinking, and so they invented garlands in the 
present &shion. But it is more reasonable to suppose that 
it was because the head is the seat of all sensation that men 
wore crowns upon it, than that they did so because it was 
desirable to have their temples shaded and bound as a remedy 
against the headaches produced by wine." 

They also wore garlands over their foreheads, as the sweet 
Anacreon says — 

And placing on our brows fresh parsley crowns, 
Let's honour Bacchus with a joYial feast. 

They also wore garlands on their breastcf, and anointed them 
with perfume, because that is the seat of the heart. And 
they call the garlands which they put round their necks 
vTroOvfAia^, as Alcaeus does in these Imes — 

Let eveiy one twino round his neck 
Wreathed ihro9vfiidZts of anise. 

And Sappho says— 

And wreathed iSwoOvfuiB§s 

In numhers round their tender throats. 

And Anacreon says — 

They placed upon their bosoms lotos flowers - 
Entwined in fragrant &iroBufudi€s. 

^schylus also, in his Prometheus Unbound, says distinctly — 

And therefore we, in honour of Prometheus, 

Place garlands on our heads, a poor atonement 

For the sad chains with which nis limbs were bound. 
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And again^ in the play entitled the Sphinx, he says — 

Oive the stranger a irr^^ayos (garland), the ancient ore^os,—- 
Thifl is the hest of chains, as we may judge 
From great Prometheus. 

But Sappho gives a more simple reason for our wearing 
garlands, speaking ajs follows — 

But place those garlands on thy lovely hair, 
Twining the tender sprouts of anise green 
With skilful hand; for offerings of flowers 
Are pleasing to the gods, who hate all those 
Who come before them with uncrown^ heads. 

In which lines she enjoins all who ofier sacrifice to wear 
garlands on their heads, as they are beautiful things, and 
acceptable to the Gods. Aristotle also, in his Banquet, says, 
'' We never offer any mutilated gift to the Grods, but only 
such as are perfect and entire ; and what is fiill is entire, and 
crowning anything indicates filling it in some sort So 
Homer says — 

The slaves the goblets crown*d with rocfy wine; > 
And in another place he says — 

But God plain forms with eloquence does crown.* 

That is to say, eloqiience in speaking inakes up in the case 
of some men for their personal ugliness. Now this is what 
the oTc^vos seems intended to do, on which account, in 
times of mourning, we do exactly the contrary. For wishing 
to testify our sympathy for the dead, we mutilate ourselves 
by cutting our hair, and by putting aside our garlands." 

17. . Now Philonides the physician, in his treatise on Oint- 
ments and Garlands, says, ''After the vine was introduced 
into Greece from the Bed Sea, and when most people had 
become addicted to intemperate enjoyment, and had learnt 
to drink unmixed wine, some of them became quite frantic 
and out of their minds, while others got so stupified as to 
resemble the dead. And once, when some men were drinking 
on the sea-shore, a violent shower came on, and broke up the 
party, and filled the goblet, which had a little wine left in it, 
with water. But when it became fine again, the men returned 
to the same spot, and tasting the new mixture, found that 
their enjoyment was now not only exquisite, but free from 
any subsequent pain. And on this account, the Greeks 

i Iliad, i. 470. » Odyss. viii. 170. 
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invoke the good Deily at the ci:^ of unmixed wine, which is 
senred round to them at dinner, pftjiog honour to the Deity 
who invented wine ; and that was Bacchus. But when the 
first cup of mixed wine is handed round after dinner, they 
then invoke Jupiter the Saviour, thinking him the cause of 
this mixture of wine which is so unattended with pain, as 
being the author of rain. Now, those who suffered in their 
heads after drinking, certainly stood in need c^ some remedy; 
and so the bindii^ their heads was what most readily occurred 
to them, as Nature herself led them to this remedy. For 
a certain man having |a headadie, as Andreas says, {uressed 
his head, and found relief and so invmited a ligature as a 
imnedy for headache. 

Accordingly, men 'using these ligatures as assistants in 
drinking, used to bind their heads with whatever came in 
their way. And first of all, they took garlands of ivyy which 
offered itself as it were, of its own accord, and was very 
plentiful, and grew everywhere^ and was pleasant to look 
upon, shading the forehead with its green leaves and bunches 
of buries, and bearing a good deal of tension, so as to admit 
of being bound tight across the brow, and imparting also 
a certain degree of coolness without any stupifying smeU 
accompanying it. And it seems to me that this is the 
reason why men have agreed to consider the garland of ivy 
sacred to Bacchus, implying by this that the inventor of 
wine is also the defender of men from all the inconveniences 
which arise from the use of it. And from thence, regarding 
chiefly pleasure, and considering utility and the comfort of 
the relief from the effects of dnmkenness of less importance, 
they were influenced chiefly by what was agreeable to the 
sight or to the smelL And therefore they adopted crowns 
of myrtle, which has exciting properties, and which also 
represses any rising of the fumes of wine ; and garlands of 
roses, which to a certain extent relieve headache, and also 
impart some degree of coolness; and garlands also of bay 
leaves, which they think are not wholly unconnected with 
drinking parties. But garlands of white lilies, which have 
an effect on the head, and wreaths of amaracus, or of any 
other flower or herb which has any tendency to produce 
heaviness or torpid feelings in the head, must be avoided." 
And Apollodorus, in his treatise on Perf^es and Garlands, 
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has said the same thing in the very same words. And this, 
my friends, is enough to say on this subject. 

18. But concerning the Nauoratite Crown, and what kind 
of flowers that is made of, I made many investigations, and 
inquired a great deal without learning anything, till at last I 
fell in with a book of Polycharmus of NstUcratis, entitled 
On Venus, in which I found the following passage : — '' But ii^ 
the twenty-third Olympiad Herostratus, a fellow-countryman . 
of mine, who was a merchant, and as such had sailed to a great 
many different countries, coming by chance to Paphos, in 
Cyprus, bought an image of Venus, a span high, of very 
ancient workmanship, and came away meaning to bring it 
to Naucratis. And as he was sailing near the Egyptian 
coast, a violent storm suddenly overtook him, and the sailors 
could not tell where they were, and so they all had recourse to 
this image of Venus, entreating her to save them. And the 
goddess, for she was kindly di£^osed towards the men of Nau- 
cratis, on a sudden filled all the space near her with branches 
of green myrtle, and diffused a most delicious odour over the 
whole ship, when all the sailors had previously despaired of 
safety from their violent sea-sickness. And after they had 
been all very sick, the sun shone out, and thev, seeing the 
landmarks, came in safety into Naucratis. And Herostratus 
haying disembarked from the ehip with his image, and cairy- 
ing with him also the green branches of myrtle which had 
so suddenly appeared to him, consecrated it and them in the 
temple of Venus. And having sacrificed to the goddess, and 
having consecrated the image to Venus, and invited all his 
relations and most intimate friends to a banquet in the 
temple, he gave every one of them a garland of these 
branches of myrtle, to which garlands he then gave the name 
of Naucratite.** This is the account given by Polycharmus,;^ 
and I myself believe the statement, and believe that the 
Naucratite garland is no other than one made of myrtle, 
especially as in Anacreon it is represented as worn with one 
made of roses. And Philonides has said that the garland 
made of myrtle acts as a check upon the fiimes of wine, and 
that the one made of roses, in addition to its cooling qualities, 
is to a certain extent a remedy for headache. And, therefoi:^ 
those men are only to be laughed at, who say that the Nau- 
oratite garland is the wreath made of what is called by th^ 
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EgyptiaDB biblua, quoting the statement of Theopompus, in 1 
the third hook of liia Hiatovy of Greece, whei« he saj^ I 
" That wheu Agesilaua the Laeedtemonian arrived in Egypt, 
the Egyptians sent him many presents, and among theni the { 
papyrus, which is used for making garlondB ." But I do not { 
know what pleasure or advantage there could be in having a I 
crowu made of biblus with roses, unless people who are ena- i 
moured of such a wreath as this should also take a fancy to I 
wear crowns of garlic and roses together. But I know that a 
great many people say that the garland made of the sarajay- 
chon or amaraous is the Naucratite garland; and this plant is 
very plentiful iu Egypt, but the myrtle in Egypt is superior 
in sweetness to that which is found in any other country, aa J 
Theophrnatua relates iu (mother place. I 

19. While this discussion was going on, some slaves came 
in bringing garlands made of such flowers aa were in bloom ' 
lit the time; and Myrtilua said; — Tell me, mj good fiiend 
Ulpian, the different names of garlands. For these servants, 
aa is Baid in the Centaur of Ch»rophon — 

Mate rsadj garlanda whicli Ihej' give tbc god^, 

rrayitig thsy amy bo hcialda of good omon. 
And the same poet says, in his play entitled Bacchus — 

Cutting Bweet garlands, mcsseagcrd of good omsn. 
Do not, however, quote to me pasB^ea out of the Crowns of 
jEliua AsclepJadeB, as if I were unacquainted with that work; 
but say something now besides what you find there. For 
you cannot show me that any one has ever spoken separately 
of a garland of roses, and a garland of violets. For aa for 
the expression in Cratiuus — 

sapKuriilyiii/s MbBbih, 

that is said in a joke. 

And he, laughing, rephed,— The word trrt^TOswas first used 
among the Greeks, as Semos the Delian tells us in the fourth 
book of his Delias, in the same sense as the word vtc'^o; is 
used by us, which, however, by some people is called ort/ipi. 
On which account, being first crowned with tiiia aTe<ftay<K, 
afterwards we put on a garland of bay leaves ; and the word 
oTc<l>avo^ iteelf is derived from the verb trritjuo, to crown. But 
do you, you loqiiaoious Thessaliau, think, says he, that I am 
going to repeat any of those old and hacknied stories! But 
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becaiiaB of your tongue (yXokrcra), I will mention the vn-o- 
ykbyrrU, 'which Plato speaks of in his Jupiter Ill-treated — 

Bnt you wear leather tongaes within your shoes. 
And crown yourselves with ^oyXttrrtits, 
Whenever you're engaged in drinking piirties. 
And when you sacrifice you speak only words 
Of happy omen. 

And Theodcnrus, in his Attic Words, as Pamphilus says in his 

treatise on Names, says, that the mroyXanrU is a species of 

plaited crown. , Take this then from me ; for, as Euripides says, 

'Tis no hard work to argue on either side. 
If a man 's only an adept at speaking. 

20. There is the Isthmiacum also, and there was a kind of 
crown bearing this name, which Aristophanes has thou^t 
worthy of mention in his Fryers, where he speaks thus — 

What then are we to do 1 We should have taken 
A white cloak each of us; and then entwining 
Isthmiaca on our brows, like choruses, 
Gome let us sing the eulogy of our master. 

*But Silenus, in his Dialects,, says, " The Isthmian garland." 
And Philetas says, " Src^oyos. There is an ambiguity here 
as to whether it refers to the head or to the main world. ^ We 
also use the word urSfjiuov, as applied to a well, or to a dagger.'* 
But Timachidas and Simmias, who are both Rhodians, explain 
one word by the other. They say, iaOfuov, orc^vov: and 
this wOrd is also mentioned by Callixenus, who is himself 
also a Ehodian, in his History of Alexandria, where he writes 
as follows — 

21. But since I have mentioned Alexandria, I know that 
in that beautiful city there is a garland called the garland of 
Antinous, which is made of the lotus, which grows in those 
parts. And this lotus grows in the marshes in the simimer 
season ; and it bears flowers of two colours ; one like that of 
the rose, and it is the garlands woven of the flowers of this 
colour which are properly called the garlands of Antinous; 
but the other kind is ccJled the lotus garland, being of a 
dark colour. And a man of the name of Pancrates, a native 
poet, with whom we ourselves were acquainted, made a great 
parade of showing a rose-coloured lotus to Adrian the 
emperor, when he was staying at Alexandria, saying, that 

^ Schweighauser confesses himself unable to guess what is meant by 
these words. 
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he ougM to give this flovw the ' name of the Mower of 
Antinotu^ as having sprung fix)m the ground where it drank 
in the blood of the Mauritaniaa lion, which Hadrian killed 
when he was out hunting in that part of Africa^ near Alexan- 
dria; a monstrous beast which had rav^d all Libya for a long 
time^ so as to make a very great part of the district desolate. 
Accordingly, Hadriaa being delisted with the utility of the 
invention^ and also with its navelty^ granted to the poet that, 
he should be maintained for the future in the Museum at the 
public expense ; and Cratinus the comic poet, in his Ulysseses, 
has called the lotus ortt^dytofM, because all plants wluch are 
full of lea^ are cidled arc^vcdftara by the Athenians. But 
Pancrates said, with a good deal of neatness, in his poem — 

The crisp ground thyme, the anow-white lily too. 
The purple hyacintli^ and the modest leaves 
Of the white celandine, and the fragrant rose, 
Whose petals open to the remal zephyrs ; 
Por that fair flower which bean Antinous' name 
The earth had not yet borne. 

22. There is the word trvkita^. And this is the name given* 
to tiie garland which the Lacedaemonians place on the head 
of Juno, as Pamphilus relates. 

I am aware, also, that there is a kind of garland, which i» 

called ^lojcxpus by the Sicyonians, aa Timacludas mentions in 

his treatise on Dialects. And Fhiletas writes as f(^ows :— 

'^'Icucxa — this is a name given to a fragrant garland in the 

district of Sicyon — 

She stood by her sire, and in her fragrant hair 
She wore the beautiful lacchian garland." 

Seleucus also, in his treatise on Dialects, says, that there is 
a kind of garland made of myrtle^ which is csJled "EXXcurl;, 
being twenty cubits in circumference, and that it is carried 
in procession on the festival of the Ellotia. And he says, 
that in this garland the bones of Europa, whom they obJI 
EUotis, are carried. And this festival of the Ellotia is 
celebrated in Corinth. 

There is also the 0vp<ariK(>s. This also is a name given to 
a species of garland by the Lacedeemonians, as Sosibius tells 
us in his treatise on Sacrifices, where he says, that now it is 
called i/riXivo9, being made of branches of the palm-tree. 
And he says that they are worn, as a memorial of the victory 
which they gained, in Thyrea,* by the leaders of the choruses, 
1 See the account of this battle, Herod, i. 82. 
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which are employed in that festival when they celebrate the 
GymnopsedisB/ And there are choruses, some of handsome 
boys, and others of full-grown men of distinguished bravery, 
who all dance naked, and who sing the songs of Thaletas and 
Alcman, and the paeans of Dionysodotus the Lacedsemonian. 

Thieace are also garlands called fuXiActfrtyoc, which are men- 
tioned by Alexis in his Crateva^ or the Apothecary, in the 
following line— 

And many fUktXiram garlands hanging. 

There is the word too, hnBvfuSeij which Seleucus explains by 
** every sort of garland." But Timachidas says, '* Garlands 
of every kpad which are worn by women are called ciri^/uSc?." 

There are also the words wnOvfujs and vro^v/uasj which are 
names given to garlands by the .^iolians and lonians, and 
they wear such around their necks, as one may clearly collect 
from the poetry <^ AlceDUS and Anacreon. But Philetas, in 
his Miscellaniee, says, that the Lesbians call a branch of 
myrtle vwoOvfug, around which they twine violets and other 
flowers. 

The vTToyXcDTTis also is a species of garland. But Theo- 
dorus, in his Attic Words, says, that it is a particular kind 
of garland, and is used in tiiat sense by Plato the comic 
poet, in his Jupiter Ill-treated. 

23. I find also, in the comic poets, mention made of a 
kind of garland called KvXurro^f and I find that Archippui^ 
mentions it in his Bhinon, in these lines — 

He went away unhurt to his own houae, 
Having laid aside his cloak, but haying on 
His iKKAkurros garland. 

And Alexis, in his Agonis, or The Colt, says— 

This third man has a ttv\urr6i garland 

Of fig-leaves ; but while living he delighted 

In similar ornaments : 

and in his Scire n he says — 

Like a KvXurrbs garland in suspense. 

^ The Gymnopsedise, or '' Festival of naked Youths," was celebrated at 
Sparta every year in honour of Apollo Pythaens, Diana, and Latona. 
And the Spartan youths danced around the statues of th^se deities in 
the forum. The festival seems to have been connected with the victory 
gained over the Aigives at Thyrea, and the Spartans who had fallen in 
the battle were always praised in songs on the occasion. — Y. Smith, Dictr 
Or. Lat. Ant. in voc. 
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Antiphanes also m^itions it in his Man in Love with Himaelf. 
And Eubolus, in his GSnomaus, or Pelops, sajing — 

Brought into circular shape. 
Like a levKunhs garlan£ 

What, then, is this jcuXcotos ? For I am aware that 
Nioander of Thyatira, in his Attio Nouns, speaks as follows, — 
** 'EicKvAicnoi oTc^voc, and espedallj those made of roses.** 
And now I ask what species of garland this was, O Cynulous,; 
and do not tell me that I am to miderstand the word as 
meaning merely large. For you are a man who are fond of 
not only picking things little known out of books, but of 
even digging out such matters ; like the philosophers in the 
Joint Deceiver of Baton tl»3 comic poet; men whom 
Sophocles also mentions in his Fallow Feasters, and who 
resemble you, — 

Tou should not wear a beard thus well perftimedy 
And 'tis a shame for yoa, of such high birth. 
To be reproach^ as the son of your belly. 
When yon might rather be call'd your father's son. 

Since, then, you are sated not only with the heads of glaucu£f, 
but also with that ever-green herb, which that. Anthedonian 
Deity ^ ate, and became immortal, give us an answer now 
about the subject of discussion, that we may not think 
that when you are dead, you will be metamorphosed, as the 
^.^vine Plato has described in his treatise on the Soul. For 
he says that those who are addicted to gluttony, and insolence, 
and drunkenness, and who are restrained by no modesty, 
may naturally become transformed into the race of asses, 
and similar animals. 

24. And as he still appeared to be in doubt; — Let us 
now, said Ulpian, go on to another kind of garlsmd, which 
is allied the arpavBioi; which Asclepiades mentions when he 
quotes the following passage, out 6f the Female Garland 
Sellers of Eubulus — 

happy woman, in your little house 
To have a crrpo^9ios * 

And this garland is made of the flower called arpovBuny (soap- 
wort), which is mentioned by Theophrastus, in the sixth 

^ GlaucuB. 

* The rest of this extract is so utterly corrupt, that Schweighattscr 
says he despairs of it so utterly that he has not even attempted to give 
a Latin version of it. 
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book of his Natural History, in these words — " The iris also 
blooms in the summer, and so does the flower called orpov^iov, 
which is a very pretty flower to the eye, but destitute of 
scent." Galene of Smyrna also speaks of the same flower, 
under the name of arpvOuov. 

There is also the voOo^. There is a certain kind of garland 
with this name, as Nicander the Colophonian tells us in his 
treatise on Words. And this, too, perhaps is so named as 
being made of the flower called iroOo^, which the same Theo- 
phrastus mentions in the sixth book of his Natural History, 
where he writes thus — " There are other flowers which bloom 
chiefly in the summer, — ^the lychnis, the flower of Jove, the 
lily, ^e iphyum, the Phrygian amaracus, and also the plant 
called pothus, of which there are two kinds, one bearing 
a flower like the hyacinth, but the other produces a colour- 
less blossom nearly white, which men use to strew on tombs. 

Eubulus also gives a list of other names of garlands — 
JEgidion, cany now this garlnnd for me. 
Ingeniously wrought of divers flowers. 
Most tempting, and most beautiful, by Jove ! 
For who 'd not wish to kiss the maid who bears iti 

And then in the subsequent lines he says — 

A. Perhaps you want some garlands. Will you have them 
Of ground thyme, or of myrtle, or of flowers 
Such as I show you here in bloom. 

B, ini have 
These myrtle ones. You may sell all the others. 
But always keep the myrtle wreaths for me. 

25. There is the philyrinus also. Xenarchus, in his Soldier, 
says — 

For the boy wore a garland on his brow 
Of delicate leafy linden {piK^pa), 

Some garlands also are called eXxicrot, as they are even to this 

day among the Alexandrians. And Chseremon the tragic 

poet mentions them in his Bacchus, saying — • 

The triple folds of the iKucrol garltmds, 
Made up of ivy and narcissus. 

But concerning the evergreen garlands in Egypt, Hellanicus, 

in his History of Egypt, writes as follows — " There is a city 

on the banks of the river, named Tindium. This is a place 

where many gods are assembled, and in the middle of the 

city there is a sacred temple of great size made of marble, 

and the doors are marble. And within the temple there ai-e 
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.white and black thonus, on which garlands were placed made 
of the flower of the acanthus, and also of the blossom^ of the 
pomegranate^ and of vine leases. And these keep green for 
eyer. These garland were placed by the gods themselves in 
Egypt when they heard that Babys was kmg; (and he is the 
same who is also called l^phon.)*' But Demetrius^ in his 
History of the Things to be seen in £!gypt^ says that these 
thorns grow about the city of ^ydoe^ and he writes thus — 
^<But ^ lower district nas a tree called the thorn, which 
bears a round fruit on some roundnEdiaped branches. And 
this troe blooms at a certain season; and the flower is very 
beautiM and brilliant in colour. And there is a story told 
by the Egyptianfif, that the w£thiopians who had been sent as 
allies to Troy by Tithonus, when they heard that Memnon 
was slain^ threw down on the spot all their garlands on the 
thorns. And the branches themselTes on which the flower 
grows resemble garlands.*' And the before-mentioned Hella- 
nicus mentions also that Amasis, who was king of Egypt^ was 
originally a private individual of the class of the common 
people; and that it was owing to the present of a garland, 
which he made of the most beautiful flowers that were in 
tseason, and sent to Fatarmis, who was king of Egypt, at the 
time when he was celebrating the festival of his birthday, 
that he afterwards became king himself. For Patarmis, being 
delighted at the beauty of ihe garland, invited Amasis to 
supper, and, after this treated him as one of his friends; and 
on one occasion sent him out as his general, when the 
Egyptians were making war upon him. And he was made 
king by these Egyptians out of their hatred to Patarmis. 

26. There are also garlands called ovi^/iaruubi, which 
people make and furnish by contract. Aristophanes, in his 
Thesmophoriazus88, says— 

To ma3f.e up twenty ow^nnaruuM garlands.^ 

We find also the word yop^v. Apion, in his treatise on 
the Boman Dialect, says that formerly a garland was called 
Xo/xi)vov, frt>m the &ct of the members of the choru9 in the 
theatres using it ; and that they wore garlands and contended 
for garlands. And one may see this name given to garlands 
in the Epigrams of Simonides — 

1 Ar. Thesm. 458. 
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Phoebus doth teadi that song to the Tyndaridse, 
Which toneless grasshoppers have crown'd with a xop^vos. 

There are euctviot too. There are some garlands made of the 
ibasil thyme {axwoi) which are called by this name^ as we are 
told by Andron the physioiani whose words are quoted by 
Paziheiuiis the pupil of Dionysiua, m the first book of his 
treatise on the Words which occur in the Historians. 

27. Now Theophrastus gives the following list of flowers 
as suitable to be made into garlands — *' The violet, the flower 
of Jupiter, the iphyum, the wallflower, the hemerocalles, or 
yellow lily. But he says the earliest blooming flower is the 
white violet ; and about the same time that which is called 
the wild wallflower appears, and after them the narcissus and 
the lily; and of mountain flowers, that kind of anemone 
which is called the motmtain anemone, and the head of the 
bulb-plant For some people twine these flowers into gar- 
lands. And next to these there comes the osnanthe and the 
purple violet And of wild flowers, there are the helichiyse, 
and that species of anemone called the meadow anemone, and 
the gladiolus, and the hyacinth. But the rose is the latest 
blooming flower of all ; and it is the latest to appear and the 
first to go ofll But the chief summer flowers are the lychnis, 
and the flower of Jupiter^ and the lily, and the iphyum, and 
•the Phrygian amaracus, and also the flower called the pothus." 
And in hjs ninth book the same Theophrastus says, if any one 
wears a garland made of the flower of the helichryse, he is 
praised if he sprinkle it with ointment And Alcman 
mentions it in these lines-— 

And I pn^ to yon, and bring 
This chaplet of the helichryse, 
And of Uie holy cypims. 

.And Ibycus says — 

Myrtle-berries with yiolets miz'd, 
And helichiyse, and apple blossoms, 
And roses, uid the tender daphne. 

And Cratinus, in his Effeminate People, says— 

With ground thyme and with crocuses, 
And hyacinths, and helichryse. 

But the helichryse is a flow^ like the lotus.. And Themista- 
goras the Ephesian, in his book entitled The Golden Book, 
says that the flower derives its nam§ from the nymph who 
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first picked it, who was called Helichrysa. There are also, 
says TheophrastuSy such flowers as purple lilies. But Philinus 
says that the lily, which he calls Kpivcv, is by some people 
called Actpcov, and by others tav. Tlie Corinthians also call 
this flower ambrosia, as Nicander says in his Dictionary. 
And Diocles, in his treatise on Deadly Poisons, says — ^The 
amaracuc^ which some people call the sampsychus." 

28. Giatinus also i^peaks of the hyacinth by the name of 
KocrfjLoardvSaXoy in his Effeminate People^ where he says — < 

I crown my bead with flowens, Xttpta, 
Boses, and icpdia, and jcoo'/iooicCySaXa. 

And ClearchuGf, in the second book of his Lives, says — *' Ton 
may remark the Lacedsemonians who, having invented 
garlands of cosmosandalum, trampled under loot the most 
aueient system of polity in the world, and utterly ruined 
themselves ; on whidti account Antiphanes the comic poet very 
cleverly says of them, in his Harp-player — 

Did not the LacedaBmoni^os boast of old 
As though they were inrinciblel but now 
They wear effeminate pniple head-dresses. 

And Hicesius, in the second book of his treatise on Matter, 
says — "The white violet is of moderately astringent pro- 
perties, and has a most ddicious firagnuice, aad is very 
delightful, but only for a short time; and the purple violet 
is of the same, appearance, but it is &r more fragrant.** 
And Apollodorus, in his treatise on Beasts, says — " There is 
the chamsepitys, or ground pine, which some caU olocyrum, 
but the Athenians call it lonia^ and the Euboeans sideritis.** 
And Nicander, in the second book of his Georgics, (the words 
themselves 1 wiU quote hereafter, when 1 thoroughly discuss 
all the flowers fit for making into garlands,) says—^The 
violet (toy) was originally given by some Ionian nymphs 
to Ion.'* 

And in the sixth book of his History of Plants, Theo- 
phrastus says that the narcissus is also called Xelpwv; but 
in a subsequent passage he speaks of the narcissus and 
Xe/pu>v as diflerent plajats. And Eumachus the Corcyrean, 
in his treatise on Cutting Boots, says that the narcissus is also 
called acacallis, and likewise <»:otalum. But the flower called 
heinerocalles, or day-beauty, which &des at night but blooms 
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at sunrise, is mentioned by Cratinus in his Effeminate People, 
where he says — 

And the dear hemerocalles. 
Concerning the ground thyme, Theophrastus says — " The 
people gather the wild ground thyme on the mountains and 
plant it around Sicyon, and the Athenians gather it on 
Hymettus; and other nations too have mountains full of this 
flower, as the Thracians for instance.'* But Philinus says that 
it is called zygis. And Amerias the Macedonian, speaking of 
the lychnis in his treatise on Cutting up Boots, says that 
" it sprang from the baths of Venus, when Venus bathed 
affcer having been sleeping with Vulcan. And it is found ia 
the greatest perfection in Cyprus and Lemnos, and also in 
Stromboli and near mount Eryx, and at Cythera." 

" But the iris," says Theophrastus, " blooms in the simimer, 
and is the only one of all the European flowers which has a 
sweet scent. And it is in the highest beauty in those parts 
of Illyricum which are at a distance from the sea." But 
Philinus says that the flowers of the iris are called Xvkoi, 
because they resemble the lips of the wolf (Xvkos). And 
Nicolaus of Damascus, in the himdred and eighth book of 
his History, says that there is a lake near the Alps, many 
stadia in circumference, round which there grow every year 
the most fragrant and beautiful flowers, like those which 
are called calchad. Alcman also mentions the calchee in these 

lines : — 

Haying a golden-colour'd necklace on 

Of the bright calchse, with their tender petals. 

And Epicharmus, too, speaks of them in his Bustic. 

29. Of roses, says Theophrastus in his sixth book, there are 
many varieties. For most of them consist only of five leaves, 
but some have twelve leaves; and some, near Philippi, have 
even as many as a hundred leaves. For men take up the 
plants from Mount Pangseum, (and they are very numerous 
there,) and plant them near the city. And the inner petals 
are very small ; for the fashion in which the flowers put out 
their petals is, that some form the outer rows and some the 
inner ones : but they have not much smell, nor are they of 
any great size. And those with only five leaves are the most 
fragrant, and their lower parts are very thorny. But the 
most fragrant roses are in Cyrene: on which account the 

ATH. — VOL. III. 4 A 
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perfiunes made tbere^are the sweetest And in this oountzy, 
too, the perfume of the violets, and of all other flowers^ is 
most pure and heavenly; and above all, the fragrance of the 
crocus is most delicious in those parts." And Timachidas^ in 
his Banquets, says that the Arca<&ans call the rose cuc^/x^oAov, 
meaning euoarfiov, or £ragrant. And Apollodorus, in the fourth 
book of lus History of Parthia, speaks of a flower called 
philadelphum, as growing in the country of the Parthian^ 
and describes it thus : — " And there are many kinds of myrtle, 
— ^the milax, and that which is called the philadelphum, whidi 
has received a name corres^nding to its natural character; 
for when branches^ which are at a distance from one another, 
meet together of their own accord, they cohere with a vigorous 
embrace, and become united as if they came from one root, 
and then growing on, they produce fr'esh shoots: on which 
account they often make hedg^ of them in well-cultivated 
&rms; for they take the thinnest of the shoots^ and plait 
them in a "net-like manner, and plant them all round tiieir 
gardens, and then these plants, when plaited together aU 
roimd, make a fence which it is difficult to pass through." 

30. The author, too, oi the Cyprian Poems gives lists of 
the flowers which are suitable to be made into garlands, 
whether he was Hegesias, or Stasinus, or any one else ; for 
Demodamas, who was either a Halicamassian or Milesian, in 
his History of Halicamassus, says that the Cyprian Poems 
were the work of a citizen of Halicamassus : however, the 
author, whoever he was, in his eleventh book, speaks thus : — 

Then did the Graces, and the smiling Honis, 

Make themselyes gannenU nxh with varioiia hoes^ 

And dyed them in the varied flowers that Spring 

And the sweet Seasons in their bosom bear. 

In crocus, hyacinths and dooming violet. 

And the sweet petals of the peerless roee^ 

So fragrant, so divine ; nor did they acoxn 

The dewy cups of the ambrosial flower 

TJiat boasts Karcissus' name. Such robes, perfumed 

With the rich treasures of revdving seasons, 

The golden YeniB weazs. 

And iJiis poet appears also to have been acquainted with the 
use of garlands, when he says — 

And when the smiling Venus with her train 
Had woven fragrant garlands of the treasures 
The flowery earth poto forth, the goddesMt 
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All crown'd their heads witik thdir queen's precious work, — 
The Nymphs and Graces^ and the golden Venus, — 
And raised a tuneful song round Ida's springa, 

31. Nicander sbJso, in the second book of his Georgics, gives 

a regular list of the flowers suitable to be made into garlands, 

and speaks as follows concerning the Ionian nymphs and 

concerning roses : — 

And many other flowers you may plant. 
Fragrant and heauteous^ of Ionian growth ; 
Two sorts of violets are there, — ^paUid one. 
And like the colour of the yirgm gold, 
. Such as th' Ionian nymphs to Ion gare, 
When in the meadows of the holy Pisa 
They met and loved and erown'd the modest youth. 
For he had cheered hn hoonds and shin the hoar. 
And in the clear Alpheus bathed his limbs. 
Before he visited those friendly nymphs. 
Cut then the riioots frtnn off ike thorny rose. 
And plant them in the trenches, leaving space 
Between^ two spans in width. The poets tell 
That Midas first, when Asia's realms he left, 
Brought roses from th' Odonian hills oi Thrace, 
And cultivated them in th' Emathian lands. 
Blooming and fragrant with their sixty petals. 
Next to th' Emathian roses those are praised 
Which the Megarian Kisna displays : 
Nor is Phaselis, nor'the land which worships 
The chaste Dianai,! to be lightly praised, 
Made verdant by the sweet Lethaean stream. 
In other trenches place the ivy cuttings. 
And often e'en a branch with berries loaded 
May be entrusted to the grateful ground; 
* * * « *a 

Or with well-sharpen'd knife cut off the shoots. 
And plait them into baskets* 

« * » « « 

High on the top the ealyz fuU of seed 

Grows with white leaves, tinged in the heart with gold. 

Which some call crina, others liria» 

Others ambrosia, but those who love 

The fittest name, do call them Yeias^ joy; 

^ Phaselis is a town in Lycia. The land whidi woiships Diana is the 
country about Ephesus and Magnesia* which last town is built where 
the Lethseus falls into ihe Mseander ; and it aj^pears that Diana was 
worshipped by the women of this distriet under the name of Leucophrysi 
from \€VK6sf white, and 6^(>v9, an eyebrow. 

^ The text here is hopel^y eorropt^ and indeed is full of corrup- 
tion for the next seven Unes : I have followed the Latin version of 
Dalecampius. 

4a2 
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For in their colour they do Tie with Yenas, 
Though far infisrior to her decent form. 
The iris in its roots is like th' agallis, 
Or hyacinth fresh sprang from Max* blood ; 
It rises high with swailow-ehaped flowersy 
Blooming when summer brings the swallows back. 
Thick are the leares they from their bosom poor, 
And the fresh flowers constantly succeeding, 

Shine in their stooping months. 

» ♦ » » * 

Kor is the lychnis, nor the lofty rash, 
Kor the fitir anthemis in light esteem. 
Nor the boanthemnm with towering stem, 
Nor phlox whose brilliancy scarce seems to yield 
To the bright splendonr of the midday son. . 

Plant the ground thyme where ihe more fertile ground 
Is moisten'd by fresh-welling springs beneath. 
That with long creeping branches it may spr^. 
Or droop in quest of some transparent spring,' 
The wood-nymphs' chosen draugnt. Throw &r away 
The poppy's leares, and keep the head entire^ 
A sure protection from.the teasing gnats; 
Por every kind of insect makes its seat 
Upon the opening leaves ; and on ihe head. 
Like freshening dewi^ they feed, and mudi r^oice 
In the rich latent honey that it bears ; 
But when the leaves (Opia) are off, the mighty flame 
Soon scatters them. ... 

(but by the word OpZa he does not here mean the leaves of flg- 
trees, but of the poppy). 

Kor can they place their feet 

With steady hold, nor juicy food extract; 

And oft they slip, and fall upon their heads. 
Swift is the growth, and early the perfection 

Of the sampsychum, and of rosemary. 

And of the others which the gardens 

Supply to diligent men for well-eam'd garlands. 

Such are the feathery fern, the boy's-love sweet, 

(Like the tall poplar) ; such the golden crocus, 

Fair flower of early spring ; the gopher white. 

And fragrant thyme, and all the unsown b^uty 

Which in moist grounds the verdant meadows bear; 

The ox-eye, the sweet-smelling flower of Jove, 

The chalca, and the much sung hyacinUi, 

And the low-growing violet, to which 

Bark Proserpine a darker hue has given'; 

The tall panosmium, and the varied colours 

Which the gladiolus puts forth in vain 

To decorate the early tombs of maidens. 

Then too the ever-flourishing anemones. 

Tempting afiur with their most vivid dyes. 
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(But for iffi^KKoyuevajL -xpov^iv some copies have e^cXxoficvcu 

And above all remember to select 
The elecampane and the aster bright. 
And place them in the temples of the gods. 
By rojEtdside built, or hang tiiem oh their statues. 
Which first do catch the eye of the Tisitor. 
These are propitious gifts, whether you pluck 
The many-hued chrysanthemum, or lilies 
Which wither sadly o'er the much-wept tomb» 
Or gay old-man, or long-stalk'd cyclamen. 
Or rank nasturtium, whose scarlet flowers 
Grim Pluto chooses for his royal garland* 

32. From these lines it is plain that the chelidonium is 
a different flower from the anemone (for some people have 
called them the same). But Theophrastus says that there 
are some plants, the flowers of which constantly follow- the 
stars, such as the one called the heliotrope, and the cheli- 
donium ; and this last plant is named so from its coming into 
bloom at the same time as the swallows arrive. There is also 
a flower spoken of imder the name of ambrosia by Oarystius, 
in his Historical Commentaries, where he says — " Nicander 
says that the plant named ambrosia grows at Cos, on the 
h^ of the statue of Alexander.** But I have already spoken 
of it, and mentioned that some people give this name to the 
lily. And Timachidas, in the fourth book of his Banquet, 
speaks also of a flower called theseum, — 

The soft theseum, like the apple blossom. 

The sacred blossom of Leucerea,^ 

Which the fair goddess loves above all others. 

And he says that the garland of Ariadne was made of this 
flower, 

Pherecrates also, or whoever the poet was who wrote the 
play of the Persians, mentions some flowers as fit for garlands^ 
and says — 

you who sigh like mallows soft, 

Whose breath like hyacinths smells. 
Who like the melilotus speak, 

And smile as doth the rose. 
Whose kisses are as maijoram sweet. 

Whose action crisp as parsley, 



^ There is some corruption in thie name. 
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Whose gait like oonnosMidaliiiB. 
Pour rosy wine, and with lond Toioe 

Raise the glad paean's song, 
As laws of Ood and man efljoiii 

On holy fesUTaL 

And the author of the Miners, whoever he wna, (and that 
poem is attributed to the same Pbeieoratea,) says — 

Treading on soft aspalathi 

Beneath the shady trees, 
In lotas-hearing meadows green^ 

And on the dewy cypinis ; 
And on the fresh anthiysenm, and 

The modest tender yiolet^ 
And green trefoil ... 

But here I want to know what this trefoil is; for tfaa« is 
a poem attributed to Benuurete, which is called The Tr^oiL 
And also, in the poem which is entitled The Good Vaa, 
Phereciates or Strattis, whichever is the author^ says — 

And haying bathed before the heat of day, 

Some crown their head and some aiu»Bt their bodies. 

And he speaks of thyme, and of eosmoeandalum. And 
OratinuS; in his Effeminate Persons, says — 

Joyfdl now I crown my head 

With every kind Of flower; 
Atifua, roses, Kpttn too, 

And coamosandala^ 
And violets, and fragrant thyme. 

And spring anemones. 
Ground thyme, crocus, hyacinths^ 

And buds of helichryse, 

Shoots of Uie vine, anthiyscum too, 

And lovely hemerocalles. 
♦ « » « 

My head is likewise shaded 

With evergreen melilotus; 
And of its own accoid there comes 

The flowery cytisus. 

33. Formerly the entrance of garlands and perfiimes into 

the banqueting rooms, used to herald the approach of the 

second course, as we may learn from Nicostratus in his 

Pseudostigmatias, where, in the following lines, he says — 

And yon too, 
Be sure and have the second course quite neat ; 
Adorn it with all kinds of rich confections, 
Peifumes, and garlands, aye, and frankincense, 
And girk to play the flute. 
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But Philoxenns the Dithyrambic poet, in his poem entitled 
The Banquet, represents ^e garland as entering into the 
commencement of the banquet, using the following language : 

Then water was brought in to wash the hands. 
Which a delicate youth bore in a silver ewer. 
Ministering to the guests ; and after that 
He brought us garlands of the tender myrtle^ 
Close woven witii young richly-coloui^d siiootB. 

And Eubulus, in his Nurses^ says — 

For when the old men camfi into the house. 
At once they sate them down. Immediately 
Garlands were handed round ; a well-filTd board 
Was^laoed before them, and (how good for th' eyes !) 
A closely-kneaded loaf of barl^ bread. 

And this was the &shion also among the Egyptians, as Nico- 

stratus says in his Usurer; for, representii^ the usurer as an 

Egyptian, he says — 

A. We caught the pimp and two of his companions, 
When &ey had just had water for their hands, 
And garli^ds. 

B, Sure the time, Chserophon, 
Was most propitious. 

But you may go on gorging yourself, O Cynulcus; jnd T^en 

you have done, tell us why Cratinus has called the melilotus 

** the ever-watching mdilotus." However, as I see you are 

already a little tipsy (l^ivor) — for that is the word Alexis has 

used for a man thoroughly drunk {jieOwrqv), in his Settler — 

I won't go on teasing you; but I will bid the slaves, as 

Sophocles says in his Fellow Feasters, 

Come, quick ! let some one make the barley-cakes, 
And fill the goUets deep ; for this man now. 
Just like a farmer's ox, can't work a bit 
Till he has fiU'd his belly with good food. 

And there is a man of the same kind mentioned by Aristias 

of Phlius ; for he, too, in his play entitled The Fates, says — 

The guest is either a boatman or a parasite, 
A hanger-on of hell, with hungiy belly. 
Which nought can satisfy. 

However, as he gives no answer whatever to all these things 
which have been said, I order him (as it is said in the Twins 
of Alexis) to be carried out of the party, crowned with xpScuoi 
garlands. But the comic poet, alluding to x^Saioc garlands, 
says — 

These garlands all promiscuously ix^^) woven. 
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But, after this, I vill not cany on this conversation any fur- 
ther to-day ; but will leave the discussion about perfumes to 
those who choose to continue it : and only desire the boy, oq 
account of this lecture of mine about garlandcf, as Anti- 
phanes « • « • 

To bring now hither two good girlanda,* 

And a good lamp, with good fire brightly bnmlng ; 

for then I shall wind up my speech like the conclusion of 
a play. 

And not many days after this, as if lie liad been prophesy- 
iug a silence for himself [which should be eternal], he died, 
happily, without sujQfering under any long illness, to the gi-eat 
affliction of us his companions. 

34. And while the slaves were bringing round perfumes in 
alabaster boxes, and in other vessels made of gold^ some one^ 
seeing Gynulcus, anointed his &ce with a great deal of ointr 
ment But he, being awakened by it, when he recollected 
himself, said ; — ^What is this ? O Hercules, will not some one 
come with a sponge and wipe my fiEice, which is thus polluted 
with a lot of dirt? And do not you all know that that 
exquisite writer Xenophon, in his Banquet, represents Socrates 
as speaking thus : — " ' By Jupiter ! O Callias, you entertain 
us superbly; for you have not only given us a most faultless 
feast, but you have furnished us also with delicious food for 
our eyes and ears.' — ' Well, then,' said he, * suppose any one 
were to bring us perfumes, in order that we might also ban- 
quet on sweet smells T — ' By no means,' said Socrates ; ' for as 
there is one sort of dress fit for women and another for men, 
so there is one kind of smell fit for women and another for 
men. And no man is ever anointed with perfume for the 
sake of men; and as to women, especially when they are 
brides, — ^as, for instance, the bride of this Niceratus her^ 
and the bride of Critobidus, — how can they want perfumed 
in their husbands, when they themselves are redolent of it 1 
But the smell of the oil in the gymnasia, when it is present, 
is sweeter than perfume to women ; and when it is absent^ 
they long more for it For if a slave and a freeman be 
anointed with perfume, they both smell alike in a moment ; 
but those smells which are derived from fi*ee labours, re- 
quire both virtuous habits and a good deal of time if they 
are to be agreeable and in character with a freeman.' " And 
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ihat admirable writer Chrysippus says that perfumes (jivpa) 
derive their name from being prepared with great toil (jiopo^) 
and useless labour. The Lacedemonians even expel from 
Sparta those who make perfumes, as being wasters of oil ; and 
those who dye wool, as being destroyers of the whiteness of 
the wool. And Solon the philosopher, in his laws, forbade 
men to be sellers of perfumes. 

35. " But now, not only scents," as Clearchus says in the 
third book of his Lives, " but also dyes, being full of luxury, 
tend to make those men efifeminate who have anything to do 
with them. And do you think that effeminacy without virtue 
has anything desirable in it f But even Sappho, a thorough 
woman, and a poetess into the bargain, was ashamed to sepa* 
rate honour from elegance ; and speaks thus — 

But elegance I tmly love ; 

And this my love of life has brillian<^, 

And honour, too, attached to it : * 

making it evident to everybody that the desire of life that 

she confessed had respectability and honour in it; and these 

things especially belong to virtue. But Parrhasius the painter, 

although he was a man beyond all measure arrogant about 

his art, and though he got the credit of a liberal profession by 

some mere pencils and pallets, still in words set up a claim 

to virtue, and put this inscription on all his works that are at 

Lindus : — 

This is Farrhasins' the painter's work, 

A most luxurious {dfipodUuros) and virtuous man. 

And a wit being indignant at this, because, I suppose, he 
seemed to be a disgrace to the delicacy and beauty of virtue, 
having perverted the gifts which fortune had bestowed upon 
him to luxury, proposed to change the inscription into pa^S- 
8o8fatro9 dvijp : Still, said he, the man must be endured, since 
he says that he honours virtue." These are the words of 
Clearchus. But Sophocles the poet, in his play called The 
Judgment, represents Venus, being a sort of Goddess of Plea- 
sure, as anointed with perfumes, and looking in a glass ; but 
Minerva, as being a sort of Goddess of Intellect and Mind, and 
also of Virtue, as using oil and gynmastic exercises. 

36. In reply to this, Masurius said ; — But, my most excel- 
lent friend, are you not aware that it is in our brain that our 
senses are soothed, and indeed reinvigorated, by sweet smells? 
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as Alexis says in his Wicked Woman^ where he speaks 
thus — 

The bert xedpe lor health 
Is to apply sweet eceats unto the bimin. 

And that most valiant, and indeed warlike poet, Alc8sn% 
says — 

He shed a sweet perfume all o'er my bieasL 

And the wise Anacreon says somewhere — 

Why fly away, now that you've well anohited 

Tour breast^ more hollow than a flute, with unguents 1 

for he recommends anointing the hreast with unguent, as 
being the seat of the heart, and consideiing it an admitted 
point that that is soothed with fragrant smells. And the 
ancients used to act thus, not only because scents do of their 
own nature ascend upwards from the breast to the seat of 
smelling, but also because they thought that the soul had its 
abode in the heart; as Praxagoras, and Fhilotinms the phy- 
sician taught; and Homer, too, says — 

He struck his breast, and thus reproved his heart. ^ 
And again he says — 

His heart within his breast did rage. ' 
And in the Iliad he says — 

But Hector's heart within his bosom shook. ' 
And this they consider a proof that the most important por- 
tion of the soul is situated in the heart ; for it is as evident 
as possible that the heart quivers when imder the agitation of 
• fear. ^And Agamemnon, in Homer, says — 

Scarce can my knees these trembling limbs sustain. 

And scarce my heart support its load of pain; 

With fears distracted, with no fiz'd design. 

And all my people's miseries are mine. * 

And Sophocles has represented women released from fear as 

saying— 

Now Fear's dark daughter does no more emit 
Within my heart ^ 

But Anaxandrides makes a man who is struggling with fear 
say^- 

my wretched heart 1 

How you alone of all my limbs or senses 

Eejoioe in evil ; for you leap and danoe 

The moment l^t you see your lord alaim'd. 

1 Horn. Odyss. xx. 17. i » Ibid. 18. » Horn. Iliad, vii. 216. 

^ Iliad, X. 96. ' This is not from any extant play. 
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And Plato says, ^ that the great Architect of the nniverse 
has placed the lungs close to the heart, bj nature soft and 
destitute of blood, and having cavities penetrable like sponge, 
that so the heart, when it quivers, from fear of adversity or 
disa^r, may vibrate against a soft and yielding substance." 
But iiae garlands with which men bind their bosoms are 
called vTTol^fivdJ^^ by the poets, from the exhalations (ayaOv- 
/AtWis) of the flowers, and not because the soul (^a^xv) is 
called $vfw^, as some people think. 

37. Archilodius is the earliest author who uses the word 
fivpoy (perftime), where he says — 

She bemg old would spare her peifomes (ftCpa). 

And in another place he says — 

Displaying hair and breast perfamed' {iirftvpt4rfi4yoy) ; 
So that a man, though old, might &I1 in love with her. 

And the word fivpov is derived fix)m fjivppa, which is the -^olic 
form of (TfAvpya (myrrh) ; for the greater portion of unguents 
are made up wili myrrh, and that which is called orcwcn} is 
wholly composed of it Not but what Homer was acquainted 
with the fashion of using xmguents and perfumes, but he 
calls them cXaux, with the addition of some distinctive epi- 
thet, as — 

Himself anointing them with dewy oil {dpoffdevri i\al^).^ 

And in another place he speaks of an oil as perfumed' (tc^w- 
fi€vov). And in his poems also, Venus anoints the dead body 
of Hector with ambrosial rosy oil; and this is made of flowers. 
But with respect to that which is made of spices, which they 
called Oviafmra, he says, speaking of Juno, — 

Here first ^e bathes, and round her body pouxs 

Soft oils of fragrance and ambrosial showers : 

The winds pex^med, the balmy gale convey 

Through heaven, through earth, and all the alSrial way. 

Spirit divine ! whose exhalation greets 

The sense of gods with more than mortal sweets. ^ 

38. But the choicest xmguents are made in particular 
places, as Apollonius of Herophila says in his treatise on Per- 
fiimes, where he writes — "The iris is best in Elis, and at 
Oyzicus ; the perfume made from roses is most excellent at 
Phaselis, and that made at Naples and Capua is also very 
flne. That made from crocuses is in the highest perfection at 

* Horn. Iliad, xxiii. 186. « Ibid. xiv. 172. » Ibid. riv. 170. 
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Soli in Cilicia, and at Rhodes. The essence of spikenard is 
best at Tarsus ; and the extract of vine-leaves is made best in 
Cyprus and at Adramyttiunu The best perfume from mar* 
joram and from apples comes from Cos. Egypt bears the 
palm for its essence of cypirus; and the next best is the 
Cyprian, and Phoenician, and after them comes the Sidonian. 
The perfume called Panathenaicum is made at 4-thens ; and 
those called Metopian and Mendesian are prepared with the 
greatest skill in Egypt. But the Metopian is made of oil 
which is extracted from bitter almonds. Still, the superior 
excellence of each perfume is owing to the purveyors and the 
materials and the artists, and not to the place itself; for 
Ephesus^* formerly, as men say, had a high reputation for the 
excellence of its perfumes, and especially of its megallium, 
but now it has none. At one time, too, the unguents made 
in Alexandria were brought to high perfection, on account of 
the wealth of the city, and the attention that Arsinoe and 
Berenice paid to such matters; and the finest extract of roses 
in the world was made at Cyrene while the great Berenice 
was alive. Again, in ancient times, the extract of vine-leaves 
made at Adramyttium was but poor ; but afterwards it be- 
came first-rate, owing to Stratonice, the wife of Eumenes. 
Fjormerly, too, Syria used to make every sort of unguent 
admirably, especially that extracted from fenugreek ; but the 
case is quite altered now. And long. ago there used to be a 
most delicious unguent extracted from frankincense at Per* 
gamus, owing to the invention of a certain perfumer of that 
city, for no one else had ever made it before him ; but now 
none is made there. 

" Now, when a valuable unguent is poured on the top of one 
that is inferior, it remains on the surface ; but when good 
honey is poured on the top of that which is inferior, it works 
its way to the bottom, for it compels that which is worse to 
rise above it." 

39. AchsBus mentions Egyptian perfumes in his Prizes^ 

and says — 

They '11 give you Cyprian stones, and ointments choice 
From dainty Egypt^ worth their weight in silver. 

** And perhaps," says Didymus, " he means in this passage 
that which is called araicnj, on account of the myrrh which 
is brought to Egypt, and from thence imported into Greece." 
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And Hicesius says, in the second book of his treatise on 
Matter, — " Of perfUmes, some are rubbed on, and some are 
poured on. Now^ the perfume made from roses is suitable 
for drinking parties, and so is that made from myrtles and 
from apples; and this last is good for the stomach, and useful 
for lethargic people. That made from vine-leaves is good for 
the stomach, and has also the effect of keeping the mind 
clear. Thoae extracted from sampsjchum and groimd thyme 
are also well suited to drinking parties ; and so is that ex- 
tract of crocus which is not mixed with any great quantity of 
myrrh. The orcucnj, also, is well suited for drinking parties; 
and so is the spikenard : that made frY)m fenugreek is sweet 
and tender; while that which comes from white violets is 
fi-agrant, and very good for the digestion." 

Theophrastus, also, in his treatise on Scents, says, <' that 
some perfumes are made of flowers; as, for instance, from 
roses, and white violets, and lilies, which last is called (rovo-c- 
vov. There are also those which are extracted from mint and 
ground thyme, and gopper, and the crocus ; of which the 
best is procured in iEgina and Cilicia. Some, again, are 
made of leaves, as those made from myrrh and the osnanthe ; 
and the wild vine grows in Cyprus, on the mountains, and is 
very plentiful; but no perfume is made of that which is found 
in Greece, because that has no scent. Some perfumes, again, 
are extracted from roots ; as is that made from the iris, and 
from spikenard, and from maijoram, and from zedoary.'* 

40. Now, that the ancients were very much addicted to 
the use of perfumes, is plain from their knowing to which of 
our limbs each unguent was most suitable. Accordingly, 
Antiphanes, in his Thoricians, or The Digger, says — 

A. He really bathes — 

J5f. What then? 

^. In a large gilded tab, and steeps his feet 
And legs in rich Egyptian unguents ; 
His jaws and breasts he rubs wiUi thick palm-oil. 
And both his arms with extract sweet of mint; 
His eyebrows and his hair with maijoram, 
His luiees and neck with essence of ground thyme. 

And Cephisodorus, in his Trophonius,^ says — 

A. And now that I may well anoint my body. 

Buy me some ungnents> I beseech you, Xanthias, 
Of roses made and irises. Buy, too. 
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Some oil of baoeiris for my kgi tad foet 
B. Toa stupid wietch 1 ShAU I buy baccark, 
And waste it oxk your worthless feet ? 

AnaTandrides, too, in bis Protesilaus, says — 

Unguents firom Peron, widch bat yesterday 
He sold to MelftuopuSy^yeiT costly^ 
Fresh come from Sgypt ; which he use» now 
To anoint the feet of Tile CaUistntus. 

And Theopompns also mentions this perfomOT; Beron, in Im 

Admetns^ and in the Hedyohares. Antipliaiiefl^ too^ says in 

his Antea — 

I left the man in Peron'i shop, just now. 
Dealing for ointments; when he ]um agraed. 
He 11 bring you cinnamon and spikenwd essence. 

41. Now, there is a sort of ointment called fioKicmpK by 
many of the comio poets ; and Hipponax uses this name in 
the following line :— 

I then my nose with baoearis anointed^ 
Bedolent of crocus. 

And Acbsens, in bis Mihon, a satyric drama, s^ys — 

Anointed o'er with baccaris, and dressing 
All his front hair with cooling fima of feathers. 

But Ion, in bis Ompbale, says — 

'Tis better &r to know the use of /juSpa, 
And fidiutapts, and Sardian omanientB, 
Than all the feshions in the Peloponnesus. 

And wben be speaks of Sardian ornaments, be means to in- 
clude perfumes ; since the Lydians were very notcHious for tbeir 
hixuiy. And so Anacreon uses tbe word Av&nra^/s (Lydian- 
like) as equivalent to i^Si/tto^^s (luxurious). Sopbocles also uses 
tbe word pajcKoptis ; and Magne% in bis Lydians, says — 

A man should bathe, and then with baoearis 
Anoint himself. 

Perbaps, bowever, fivpov and fiajcKopis were not exactly tbe 
same thing ; for ^cbylus, in bis Amymone, makes a dis- 
tinction between them, and says — 

Your ficucidptts and your fn&pa. 

And Simonides says — 

And then with fi^pov, and rich.spices too« 
And fiobcKopts, did I anmst mysetf. 

And Aristophanes in bis Tbesmopboriazusse, says— 
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venerable Jove ! with wliat a scent 

Did that vile bag, the moment it was opened, 
Overwhelm me, full of fidiacapts and /ut^pov ! ^ 

42. Pherecrates mentiona an ungaent^ which he calls fipey^ 
Oiovy in his Trifles, saying — 

1 stood, and ordered him to poor upon ns 
Some brenthian nngaent^ that he also might 
Pour it on those departing. 

And Crates mentions what he calla royal unguent, in his* 
Neighbours ; speaking as follows : — 

He smelt delicionsly of royal imgaent. 

But Sappho mentions the royal and the brenthian unguent 
together, as if they were goq and the same thing; saying — 

Aristophanes speaks of an unguent which he calls ifray^, in 

his Daitaleis; saying — 

Oome, let me see what nngnent I can giTe yon ; 
Bo you like ^y^s'i 

And Eupolis, in his Marica, says — 

All his breath smells of ^d'ylris, 
Eubulus, in his Female Garland-sellers, says — 

She thrice anointed with Egyptian psagdas {y^dy^aa^. 

Polemo, in his writings addressed to Adseus, says that there is 

an tmguent in use among the Eleans called pla^gonium, from 

haying been invented by a man named Plaiigon. And Sosi- 

bius says the same in his Similitudes; adding, that the 

unguent called megallium is. so named for a similar reason : 

for that that was invented by a Sicilian whose name was 

MegaUus. But some say that Megallus was an Athenian : 

and Aristophanes mentions him in his Telmissians, and so 

does Pherecrates in his Petale ; and Strattis, in his Medea^ 

speaks thus : — 

And say that you are bringping her such unguents, 
As old Megallus neyer did compound, 
Nor Dinias, that great Egyptiao,^ see, 
Much less possess. 

Amphis also, in his Ulysses, mentions the MegaUian unguent 

in the following passage — 

A. Adorn the walls all round with hangings rich, 
Milesian work ; and then anoint them o'er 

^ In the Thesmophoriazoses Secmid» that is, which has not come 
down to us. 
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With sweet megalUain, and also bnm 
The rojral mindaz. 

B, Where did yon, master, 
E*er hear the name of snch a spice as thati 

Anaxandrides, too, in his Tereus, says — 

And like the illostrious bride, great Basilis, 
She rubs her body with megallian unguent. 

Menander speaks of an unguent made of spikenard, in his 
^Cecryphalus, and says— ' 

A, This ungnent, boy, is really excellent. 

B, Of course it is, 'tis spikenard. ' 

43. And anointing oneself with an unguent of this descrip- 
tion, AlcsBus calls fivpiaxurOoA, in his Palsestrse, speaking thus — 

Having anointed her {jtvplffcura), she shut her up 
In her own stead most secretiy. 

But Aristophanes uses not fivpCarfiara, but fivpuifiara, in his 
Ecclesiazusee, saying — 

I who 'm anointed (/iffjuipur/Moi) o*er my head with unguents (jivpi&fuurt),^ 
There was also an unguent called sagda, which is mentioned 
by Eupolis in his Coraliscus, where he writes — 

And baccaris, and sagda too. 
And it is spoken of likewise by Aristophanesf, in his Daitaleis ; 
«nd Eupolis in his Marica says- 

And all his breath is redolent of sagda: 

which expression Nicander of Thyatira understands to be 
meant as an attack upon a man who is too much devoted to 
luxury. But Theodorus says, that sagda is a species of spice 
used in fumigation. 

44. Now a cotyla of unguent used to be sold for a high 
price at Athens, even, a& Hipparchus says in his Nocturnal 
Festival, for as much as five minsB ; but as Menander, in his 
Misogynist, states, for ten. And Antiphanes, in his Phrearrus, 
where he is speaking of the imguent called stacte, says — 

The stacte at two minso's not worth having. 

Now the citizens of Sardis were not the only people addicted 
to the use of unguents, as Alexis says in his Maker of 
Goblets — 

The whole Sardian people is of unguents fond ; 

but the Athenians also, who have always been the leaders of 
every refinement and luxury in human life, used them, very 

» Aristoph. Eccl. 1117. 
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much ; so that among them, as has been already mentioned^ 
they used to fetch an enormous price ; but, nevertheless, they 
did not abstain from the use of them on that account ; just 
as we now do not deny ourselves scents which: are so expen- 
sive and exquisite that those things are mere trifles which are 
spoken of in the Settler of Alexis — * 

For he did use no alabaster box 

From which t' anoint himself; for this is but 

An ordinary, and quite oid-&8hion'd thing. 

But he let loose four doves all dipp'd in unguentSi 

Not of one kind, but eadi in a different sort ; 

And then they flew around, and hovering o'er us, 

Besprinkled all our clothes and tablecloths. 

Envy me not, ye noble chiefs of Greece; 

For thus, whUe sacrificing, I myself 

Was sprinkled o'er with unguent of the iris. 

45. Just think, in Grod's name, my friends, what luxury^ 
or I should rather say, what profuse waste it was to have 
one's garments sprinkled in this manner, when a man might 
have taken up a little unguent in his hands, as we do now, 
and in that manner have anointed his whole body, and 
especially his head. For Myronides says, in his treatise on 
Unguents and Garlands, that " the fashion of anointing the 
head at banquets arose from this : — ^that those men whose heads 
are naturally dry, find the humours which are engendered by 
what they eat, rise up into their heads ; and on ^s accoimt, 
as their bodies are inflamed by fevers, they bedew their heads 
with lotions, so as to prevent the neighbouring humours 
from rising into a part vrhich is dry, and which also-has a 
considerable vacuum in it. And so at their banquets,' having 
consideration for this &ct, and being afraid of the strength 
of the wine rising into their heads, men have introduced tho- 
fashion of anointing their heads, and by these means tho- 
wine, they think, will have less effect upon them> if they^ 
make their head thoroughly wet first. And as men aro^ 
never content with what is merely usefrd, but are always- 
desirous to add to that whatever tends to pleasure and enjoy^ 
ment ; in that way they have been led to adopt the use of 
unguents.*' 

We ought, therefore, my good cynic Theodorus, to use at 
banquets those tmguents which have the least tendency to 
produce heaviness, and to employ those which have astringent 

ATH. — ^VOL. III. ' 4 b 
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or ooolingpropertifiB very glaringly: BntAnstotleythatioaaof 
moBt Taried Iflammg, raiaes the quertion, '^ Why men who use 
miguente are more grey than others 1 Is it foeoauae ungoents 
haye drying propertiea by reaaon of the apioea used in their 
oon^pofiitiony ao that they who use them beoome dry, and the 
dryness produoes greyness t For whether greyneas arises from 
adrying of the hair, or from a want of natund heal;, at all events 
dryness has a withering efieot And it is on this aceount too 
that the use of hats makea men grey moreqidokly ; for by them 
the moisture whidi ooght to nomrish the hair is tf^en away." 

46. But when I was reading the twenty-eighth book of the 
History of Posidoniu% I observed, my friends^ a very pleasant 
thing which was said about ungneiita, and whioh is not at all 
foreign to our present disoossiiMi. For the philosopher says 
— " In Syria, at the royal banquets, when the garWds are 
given to the guests, Isome slaves come in, having little 
bladders fiill of Babylonian perfumes, and gomg round the 
Toom ab a little distance from the guests, ^ey bedew thdr 
garlands with the perfumes, sprinkling nothing else." And 
since the discussion has brou^t us to this point, I will add 

ATenetoLoFe, 
as the bard of Cythera says, telling 3rou that Janus, who is 
worshipped as a great god by us, ai^ whom we call Janus 
Pater, was the original inventor ai garlands. And Dracon of 
Corcyra tells us this in his treatise on Fteoious Stones, where 
his words are — '' But it is said that Janus had two &ces, the 
one looking forwards and the other backwards; and that it 
is fr^m him that the mountain Janus a»d the river Janus are 
both named, because he used to live on the mountain. And 
they say that he was the &nt inventor of garlands, and boats, 
and i^ps; and was also the first peorson who coined brazen 
money. And on this account many cities in Greece, and 
many in Italy and Sicily, place on their coins 'a head with 
two &ces, and on the obverse a boat, or a garland, or a ship. 
And they say that he married his sista: Camise, and had 
a son named ^thax, and a daugjhter Olistene. And he, 
aiming at a more extended power and renown, sailed over to 
Italy, and settled on a mountain near Rome, which was 
called Janiculum from his name." 

47. This, now, is what was said abouit perfrimes and 
UDguents. And after this most of them asked for wine. 
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some demanding the Cup of the Good Deity, otheiB that of 

Health, and different people invoking different deities; and 

so they all fell to quoting the words of those poets who had 

mentioned libations to these different deities; and I will now 

recapitulate what they said, £(»: they quoted Antiphanes, who, 

in his Clowns, says — 

Harmodius wtm invoked, the peean taog, 
£adi dzank a mighty cap to Jove the ^rioiir. 

And Alexis, in his Usurffl:, or The liar, says — 

A, Fill now the cap with the libation due 
To Jove the Saviour; for he surely is 
Of all the gods most nseM to mankind. 

B. Tour Jove the Saviour^ if I were to bnrst. 
Would nothing do for me. 

A. Jast drink, and traat him. 

And Nicostratus, in his Pandrosos, says — 

And so I will, my desr ; 
Bnt fill him now a parting cap to Health ; 
Here, pour a dae libation oat to Health. 
Another to Good Fortune. Fortune manages 
All the afiairs of men; but as for Prudence, — 
That is a blind irregular deity. 

And in the same play he -mentions mixing a cup in honour 

of the Good Deity, as do nearly all the poets of the old 

comedy; but Nicostratus speaks thus — 

Fill a cop quickly now to the Good Ddty, 
And take away this table from before mo ; 
For I have eaten quite enough ; — ^I pledge 
This cup to the Good Deity ;— here, quick, I say, 
And take away this table from before me. 

Xenarchus, too, in his Twins, says — 

And now when I begin to nod my head, 

The cup to the Good Deity * • 

• • • • 

That cup, when I had diain*d it, near npset me ; 
And th^ the next libation duly qualfd 
To Jove the Saviour, wholly wiick'd my boat, 
And overwhelm'd me as you see. 

And Eriphus, in his Meliboea, says — 

Before he 'd drunk a cup to the Good Deity, 
Or to great Jove the Saviour. 

48. And' Theophrastus, in his essay on Drunkenness, says— 
"' The unmixed wine which is given at a banquet, which they 
call the pledge-cup in honour of the Good Deity, they offer in 
small quantities, as if reminding the guests of its strength 

4b2 
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• 

and of the liberality of the god, by the mere taste. And 
they hand it round when men are already full, in order that 
there may be as little as possible drunk out of it. And 
having paid adoration three times, they take it from the 
table, as if they were entreating of the gods that nothing 
may be done unbecomingly, and that they may not indulge 
in immoderate desires for Uiis kind of dnnk, and that they 
may derive only what is honourable and useful from it." And 
PhUochorus, in the second book of his Atthis,8ays — ''And a law. 
was made at that l;ime, that after the solid food is removed, 
a taste of the unmixed wine shotild be served round as a sort 
of sample of the power of the Good Deity, but that all the rest 
of the wine should be previously mixed; on which account 
the Nymphs had the name given them of Nurses of Bacchus." 
And that when the pledge-cup to the Good Deity was hai^ded 
round, it was customary to remove the tables, is made plain 
by the wicked action of Dionysius the tyrant of Sicily. For 
there was a table of gold placed before the statue of ^scula- 
pius at Syracuse; and so Dionysius, standing before it, and 
drinking a pledge-cup to the G<)od Deity, ordered the table 
to be removed. 

But among the Greeks, those who sacrifice to the Sun, as 
Phylarchus tells us in the twelfth book of his History, make 
their libations of honey, as they never bring wine to the 
altars of the gods; saying that it is proper that the god who 
keeps the whole universe in order, and r^ulates everything, 
and is always going round and superintending the whole, 
should in no respect be connected with drunkenness. 

49. Most writers have mentioned the Attic Scolia; and 
they are worthy also of being mentioned by me to you, ou 
account of the antiquity and simple style of composition of 
the authors, and of those especially who gained a high repu- 
tation for that description of poetry, Alcseus and Anacreon ; 
as Aristophanes says in, his Daitaieis, where we find this 
line — 

Come, then, a scolium sing to me, 

Of old Alcfieus or Anacreon. 

Praxilla, the Sicyonian poetesf^ was also celebrated for the 
composition of scolia. Now they are called scolia, not 
because of the character of the verse in which they are 
written, as if it were o-koXcos (crooked) ; for men call also 
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those poems written in a laxer kind of metre o-koXuL But, 
<* as there are three kinds of songs" (as Artemo of Cassandra ' 
says in the second book of his treatise on the Use of Books), 
" one or other of which comprehends everything which is sung 
at banquets; the first kind is that which it was usual for 
the whole party to sing; the second is that which the whole 
party indeed sang, not, however, together, but going round 
according to some kind of succession; the third is that which 
is ranked lowest of all, which was not sung by all the guests, 
but only by those who seemed to understand what was to be 
done, wherever they might happen to be sitting; on which 
account; as having some irregularity in it beyond what the 
other kinds had, in not being sung by all the guests, either 
together or in any definite kind of succession, but just as it 
might happen, it was called o-koXxov. And songs of this kind 
were sung when the ordinary songs, and those in which every 
one was bound to join, had come to an end. For then they 
invited all the more intelligent of the. guests to sing some 
song worth listening to. And what they thought worth 
listening to were such songs as contained some exhorta- 
tions and sentiments which seemed useful for the purposes of 
Hfe." 

50, And of these Deipnosophists, one quoted one scolium, 
and one another. And these were those which were recited — 

I- 

thou Tritonian Pallas, who from heaven above 

Look'st with protecting^ eye 

On this holy city and land, 
Deign onr protectress now to prove 

From loss in war, from dread sedition's band. 
And death's untimely blow, thou and thy father J'ove. 

II. 

1 sing at this glad season, of the Qneen, 
Mother of Flatus, heavenly Ceres; 
May you be ever near us. 

You and your daughter Proserpine, 

And ever as a friend 

This citadel defend. 

m. 

Latona once in Delos, as they say. 

Did two great children bear, 

Apollo with the golden hair, 

Bright Phoebus, god of day. 
And Dian, mighty huntress, virgin chaste. 
On whom all women's trust is placed. 
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IT. 

Bftiie the loud shout to Paiiy Arcadia*i king; 
FraiM to the Nymphs' lored eomrade sing ! 

Comey Piin, and nuse with me 

The Bong in JojM eorttqr. 

T. 

We have eonqner^d as we weald. 

The gods xewaid ns as they should. 

And Tietoiy hring from Pandrosos ^ to Pallas. 

▼I. 
Oh, would the gods such giaoe bestow. 

That opening each man's breast^ 
One mignt snnrey his heart, and know 

How true the frieadahip that could stand that test 

TIL 

Health's the best gift to mortal giTen; 

Beauty is next; the third great prize 

Is to grow rich, free both from sin and vice ; 

The fourth, to pass on^s youth with friends beloved by hcaren. 

And when this had been song, and everybody had been 

delighted with it; and when it had been mentioned that 

even the incomparable Plato had spoken of this scolium as 

one most admirably written, Myrtilus said, that Anaxan- 

drides the comic poet had turned it into ridicule in his 

Treasure, ^spe^king thus of it — 

The man who wrote this song, whoe'er he was, 
When he call'd health the b^t of all possessions, 
Spoke well enough. But when the second place 
He gave to beauty, and the third to riches. 
He certainly was downrii^t mad ; for surely 
Riches must-be the next best thing to health. 
For who would care to be a starring beaidgrl 

After that, these other sooiia were song — 

vni. 

'Tis'well to stand upon the shore, 

And look on othm on the sea ; 
But when you once hare dipp'd your oar, 

By the present wind you must guided be. 

IX. 

A crab caught a snake in his flaw. 

And thus he triumphantly spake, — 
/My friends must be guided by law, 

Kor loye crooked ooonsela to take." 



} Pandrosos, according to Athenian mythology, was a daughter of 
Cecrops and Agrau^os. She was wonhipped at Athens, and had a 
temple near that of Minena PoIia&— Smith, DkL Qt, and Bom. Biog. 
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x. 

I'll wreathe my sword in myrtle bough. 
The .sword that laid the tyrant low. 
When patriots, burning U> be free, 
To Athens gave equality.^ 

XI. 

Haimodins, hail ! thongh reft of breath. 
Thou ne'er shalt feel tl^ stroke of death. 
The happy heroes' isles shall be 
The bright abode allotted thee. 

zii< 

I'll wreathe the sword in myrtle bong^. 
The sword that laid Hipparchns low. 
When at Minerva's adverse fiine 
He knelt, and nerer rose again. 

zin. 
While Freedom's name is understood, 
Tou shall delight the wise and good ;• 
Toa dared to set your country free. 
And gave her laws equality. 

XIV. 

Learn, my friend, from Admetus' stoiy. 

All worthy friends and brave to cherish; 

But cowards &hun when danger comes, 
For they will leave you alone to perish. 

XV. 

4jax of the ponderous spear, mighty son of Telamon, 
They call you gravest of the Greeks, next to the great Achilles, 
Telamon came first, and of the Greeks the second man 
Was Ajax, and with, him there came invincible Achilles. 

XVI.' 

Would that I were an ivoiy lyre. 

Struck by fiur boys to gresft laedivs' taste-; 

Or golden triiiket pure from fire^ 

Worn by a lady faiif of spirit chaste. 

xvn. 
Drink with ate, and sport wiUi me. 
Love with me, wear crowns with me. 
Be mad with me wheal am moved with rage. 
And modest when I yield to cocmsds sage. 

xvm. 
A scorpion 'neath. eveiy stone doth lie^ 
And secrets usually hide treaehery. 



^ It is hardly necessary to say that thia beantifiil tnywhifcion tb by 
Lord Denman. It is given also at p. 176 of the tianalation of the Gieek 
Anthology in this series. 
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Alas I Leiptfdriain, 70D botny 

A bwt of gslluit men. 
Who for thdr conntiy muij ■ day 

HftTO fongh^ and Toold a^iia. 
And BTen itben they fell, their racs 
In their grekt actioni ;du may tiace.' 

Then 

Some also call that a soolium wbicli wrs oomposed by 
Hybrias the Cretan ; and it rans thus — 

I liBTe great wealth, a sword, and apear, 

And tniaty shield beside me here ; 

With these I plongh, sniJ from the Tino 

SqueeM out llie hearUd Blighting wino; 

They mate mu lord of eTcrjthine. 

Bnt they wiio dread the sward and spear, 

And ever truBty fihieU to hear, 

Shall fall before me on their kneea. 

And Korahip me whene'er I please. 

And call me mighty lord and king. 
51. After this, Democritus said; — But the Bong which was 
composed by that most learned writer, Aristotle, and addressed 
to Hermias ' of Atomeus, is not a pnan, aa waa asserted by 
Demophilus, who instituted a prosecution against the philo- 
sopher, on tbe ground of impiety ^ying been suborned to aot 

> Thii refers to the AIcmtBonidB, who, flying from the tyranny of 
Bippiaa, aAer the death of Hipparehiu, teliea on and fortified the town 
Lupeydrimn, on Mount Famea, and irere defeated and taken by the 
Fl^ntidee.— See Herod, t. 62. 

> Hermlaa waa tyrant' of Atameoa and Aieoa, having been originally 
the minister of Subnlns, whom he eueceeded. He entertained Ariatotle 
■t his court for many years. Aa he endeavoured to mwnt^n hia king- 
ilom in independence of Persia, they aent Mentor against him, who 
decoyed him to an inlerriew by a promise of safe condnct, and then 
■eixed him and sent him to Artaierzes, by whom he ma pnt to death. 
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the part of accuser by Eurymedon^ who was ashamed to appear 
himself in the business). And he rested the charge of impiety 
on the fact of his having been accustomed to sing at banquets 
a psean addressed to Hermias. But that this song has no 
cliaracteristic whatever of a psean, but is a species of scolium, 
I will show you plainly from its>(0wn language — 

virtue, never but by labour to be von. 

First object of all human life. 

For such a prize as thee 

There is no toil, there is no strife, 

Nor even death whDch any Greek would shun ; 

Such is the guerdon fitir and free, 

And lasting too, with which thou dost thy followers grace,-— • 

Better than gold. 

Better than sleep, or e*en the glories old 

Of high descent and noble race. 

For you Jove's mighty son, great Hercules, 

Forsook a life of ease ; 

For you the Spartan brothers twain 

Sought toil and danger, following your behests 

With fearless and unwearied breasts. 

Tour love it was that fired and gave 

To early grave 

Achilles and the giant son 

Of Salaminian Telamon. 

And now for you Atameus' pride. 

Trusting in others* faith, has nobly died ; 

But yet his name 

Shall never die, the Muses* holy train 

Shall bear him to the skies with deathless fame. 

Honouring Jove, the hospitable god. 

And honest hearts, proved Mendship's blest abode. 

52. Now I don't know whether any one can detect in this 

any resemblance to a psean, when the author expressly states 

in it that Hermias is dead, when he says — 

And now for yon Atameus' pride. 
Trusting in others' faith, has nobly died. 

Nor has the song the burden, which all paeans have, of lo 

Psean, as that song written on Lysander the Spartan, which 

really is a paean, has; a song which Duris, in his book 

entitled The Annals of the Samians, says is sung in Samoa. 

That also was a peean which was written in honour of Cra- 

terus the Macedonian, of which Alexinus the logician was the 

author^ as Hermippus the pupil of Callimachus says in the 

first book of his Essay on Aristotle. And this song is sung 

at Delphi, with a boy playing the lyre as an accompaniment 
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to it. The aong, too, addreaaed to Agemon of Oarintl^ iha 
£Bkther of Alcyone, Tfhich the Corinthmoi aaag, ooBttaxEui the 
burden of the peean. And tfaia harden, to<^ is OTon added hjr 
Polemo Periegetes to his letter addressed to Anmthiii& The 
song alao wh^ the Bhodiftng sing; addiesaad tOrPtokmy the 
first king of Egypt, ia a peean : £or it contains the buzdea 
lo PsBan, as Georgus tells us in hiB essay on the Sacrifices at 
Bhodes. And Philochorus aaya that the Athenians sing 
psBans in honour of Antigonus and Demetrius, "which were 
composed by Hermippus of Cyzicu% on an occasion when a 
great many poets had a contest as to which could compose 
the finest peean, and the viotoiy was adjudged to Her- 
mippus. And, indeed, Aristotle himself, in his Defence of 
himself &om this accusation of impety^ (unless the speech is 
a spurious one,) says — '^ For if I had ^d^ed to ofiEer sacrifice 
to Hermias as an immortal being, I should never have built 
him a tomb as a mortal; nor if I had wished to make him 
out to be a god, should I have honoured him with funeral 
obsequies like a man." 

53. When Democritus had said this, Cynulcus said; — Why 
do you remind me of those cyclic poems, to use the words 
of your Mend Philo, when you never ought to say anything 
serious or important in the presence of i^is glutton Ulpian? 
For he prefers lascivious songs to dignified ones; such, for 
instance, as those which are called Locrian songs, which are 
of a debauched sort of character, such as — 

Do yoa not feel goiae pleasBie now ? 
Do not betray me,. I entreat yon. 
Bise up before the man comes back. 
Lest he should ill-treat you and me. 
'Tis morning now, doit thoa not see 
The daylight throogh the windows? 

And all PhcBuicia is full of songs of this kind; and he him- 
self, when ther^ used to go abo^t playing on the flute with 
the men who sing colabri.^ And there is good authority, 
Ulpian, for this word KoXafipoL For Demetrius the Scepsian, 
in the tenth book of his Trojan Array, speaks thus: — 
^' Gtesiphon the Athenian, who was a composer of the songs 
called KoXafipoi, was made by Attalus, who soeceeded Hnle- 
tserus as king of. Pisrgamus, judge of all his subjects in the 

^ Colabri were a sort of song to whieh the armed danee called icoXo- 
fiptafi/^ was danced. 
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JSolian district." And the same writer, in the mneteenth 
book of the same work, says that Seleucus the compose of 
merry songs was the son of Mnesiptolemus, who was an 
historian, and who had great mterest with that Antiochus 
who was somamed the Great. And it was very much the 
&shion to sing this song of his — 

T will choose a single lifb. 
That is better thin a wife; 
Priends'in war a man stand by. 
While the wife stays at home to ciy. 

54. And after this, looking towards Ulpian, he said; — 
But since you are out of humour with me, I will explain to 
you what the Syrbenaean chorus is. And Ulpian said ; — Bo 
you think, you wretch, that I am angry at what you say, or 
even that I pay the least attention to it, you shameless 
hound 1 But since you profess to teach me something, I will 
make a truce with you, not for thirty, but for a himdred 
years ; only tell me what the Syrbensean chorus is. . Then, 
said he, Clearchus, my good £riend, in the second book d 
his treatise on Education, writes thus — '' There remains the 
Syrbensean chorus, in which every one » bound to sing 
whatever he pleases, without paying the least attention to 
the man who sits in the post of honour and leads the chorus. 
And indeed he is only a more noisy spectator." And in the 
words of <Matron the parodist— 

For all those men who heroes were of old, 
> Euba^uSy and Hermogenes, and Philip, 

Are dead, and settlers in dark Plato's realms; 
Bat Cleonicos has a life secure 
From all th' attacks of age ; he 's deeply skiird 
In all that bards or theatres concerns ; 
And eyen now he 's dead, great Proserpine 
Allows his voice still to be heard on earth. 

But you, even while you are alive, ask questions about every- 
thing, but never give information on any subject yourself. 
And he replied, who . . . . f while the truce between us lasts. 

55. And Cynulcus said; — ^There have been many poets who 
have applied themselves to the ecmipositicHL of parodies, my 
good friend; of whom the most celebrated was Euboeus of 
Pares, who lived in the time of Philip ; and he is the man who 
attacked the Athenians a great deaL And lour books of his 
Parodies are preserved. And Timon also mentions him, in 
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tiie first book of his SilH, But Polcmo. in the twelfth book of 
Lia Ai^ument againBt Tiiuieus, BpeaJdng of the mea who have 
irrittea parodies, writes thuij — "And I should coll Bffiotus and 
Kubceua, who wrote pa.vodieB, men of great repatAtion, on ac- 
count of their cleTemeiitJ in eportive composition, and I consider 
that they surpass those ancient pools whose followers they were. 
Now, the invention of this kind of poetry we must attribute to 
Hipponax the Iambic poet. For he writes thus, in bis Hexa- 
meters,— 

Hdm, ling me noir the praise? of FnirmoJon, 
Thkt gTSftt Chanrbdli of the •«•, who Wdg 
A aword iritMn his stomaoh, nerer w«*i7 
With eating. Tell me hoir the Tot«« may pui 
Condemning him to death, by publlo judgment, 
Oa Uis lood-sonnding ihore of the barren sea. 
Epicharmus of Syracuse also uses the same kind of poetry, in 
a small degree, in some of his plays j and so does Cnitinus, a 
poet of the old Comedy, in his Eunidse, and so also does hia 
contemporary, Hegeman of Thaso^ whom ,they used to call 
Lentil. Forhe writes thus— 

And when I Thaaw reach'd the; took up fitth, 

And pelted me therewith, by which arouMd 

Thne a bystander spoke with pitileu heart : — 

most secnrBad of men, who e'er adyised jou 

To pat snch dirt; fbet in sncb fine flippers 1 

And qnicUy I did this brief answer make : — 

Toas gain that moved me, though (gainst m; will, 

(Bat lamold^ and bitter penary; 

'Which miLaj Thaslans alao drives on shipboard, ^ 

111-manner'd jontha, and long-rain'd old men: 

Who now sing worthless Eonga about the plac«. 

Those men I join'd when St for nothing else; 

But 1 will not depart again for gain. 

Bat doing nothing wrong, 1 11 here deposit 

M; lovely money among the Thssiuns : 

Iiest any of the Orecian dames at home 

Should bo enraged when thoy behold my wife 

Making Qreek bread, a poor and scanty meaL 

Or if th^ see a ohetMaake small, should say, — 

" niilion, who sang the 'Fierce AttBck ' at Athena, 

Oot fifty drachmas, and yet this Is all 

That yon sent home." — While I was thinking thus. 

And in my mind revolving all these tblngs, 

Pallas Minerva at my side appear'd. 

And (oDCh'd me with her golden sceptre, laying, 

" miserable and ill-treated man, ' 

Poor LenUl, haste Uiee to the sacred games." 

Then I took heart, and sang a louder etnun. 
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56, " Hermippus also, the poet of the old Comedy, composed 
parodies. But the first writer of this kind who ever de- 
scended into the arena of theatrical contests was Hegemon, 
and he gained the prize at Athens for several parodies; and 
among them, for his Battle of the Giants. He also wrote a 
comedy in the ancient fashion, which is called Philinna. 
Eubodiis also was a man who ^diibited a good deal of wit in 
his poems ; as, fbr instance, speaking about the Battle of th& 
Baths, he said — 

They one another smote with brazen iyx^iv^h 

[as if eyxeto, instead of meaning a spear, were derived from 

cyxeo), to pour in.] And speaking of a barber who was being 

abused by a potter on account of some woman, he said — 

But seize not» valiant barber, on this prize, 
Nor thou Achillea, ^ 

And that these men were held in high estimation among th& 
Sicilians, we learn from Alexander the iBtolian, a composer 
of tragedies, who, in an elegy, i^)eaks as follows:— < 

The man whom fierce Agathocles did drive 

An exile from his land, was nobly bom 

Of an old line of &mous ancestors. 

And from his early youth he lived among 

The foreign visitors ; and thoroughly learnt 

The dulcet music of Mimnermus' lyre, 

And follow'd his example ; — and he wrote. 

In imitation of great Homei^s verse, 

The deeds of cobblers, and base shameless thieves. 

Jesting with highly-praised felicity, 

Loved by the citizens of fair Syracuse. 

But he who once has heard Boeotus' song, 

Will find but little pleasure in Euboeus." 

57. After all this discussion had been entered into on 
many occasions, once when evening overtook us, one of us 
said, — Boy, bring a light (kvxt^euw). But some one else used the 
word \vxy€U)^, and a thira called it Xo^vux?, saying that that 
was the proper name for a torch made of bark; another called 
it ^avos ; and another ^avo9. — This one used the word 
Xv)(yovxp^f and that one Xvxyo^* Some one else again said eXan;, 
and another said cXavou, insisting on it that that was the ^ 
proper name for a lamp, being derived frome cXiy, brightness; * 

* This is a parody on Iliad, L 276, — 

MTfre <rh t6v^ atyc^s irep ^cby, d'Koalp€o Koiipjjv, 
where Euboeus changes Ko^priv, maiden, into KovptC, barber. 
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and urging that Neanthes used this word in the first book of 
his History of Attains. Others, again, of the party made nse 
of whatever other words ihej fimcied ; so that there was no 
ordinary ncHse ; while all were vying with one another in 
adducing every sort of aignmmt which bore upon the ques- 
tion. For one man said that Silenus, tiie dictionary-maker^ 
mentioned that the Athenians call lamps ffxaroL But Tima- 
chidas of Bhodes asserts that for ^avo^ the word more pro- 
perly used is StXerpov, being a sort of lantern whidi young 
men use when out at night, and which they themsdves call 
cXovai. But Amenas for ^am uses the word ypafiux^. And 
this word is thus explained by Seleucus :-^'' rp(i(|3ioi',is a stick 
of ilex or common oak, idiidi, being pounded and split, is set 
on fire, and used to give light to travellers. Accordingly 
Theodoridas of Syracuse, in his Centaurs, which is a dithy- 
rambic poem, says — 

The pitch dropped doWA benetth the jpdBta, 
As if from torchea. 

Strattis also, mentions the ypdPui in his Phosnician Women." 

58. But that what are now called ^jtaa^di. used to be called 

\v)(yovxoL, we learn from Aristophanes, in his ^olosicon — 

I see the light shining all o'er his cloak. 
As from a new XuxvoOxos* 

And, in the second edition of the Niobus, having already used 
the word Xv^ov^os^ ^® writes — 

Alas, mihappj man! my xJx^un^*B lost; 

after which, he adds — 

« • • • 

And, in his play called The Dramas, he calls the same thing 

kvxyl^iov, in flie following lines — 

Bni yon all lie 
Fast as a candle in a candlestick (Xvxv(8<oy). 

Plato also, in his Long Night, says — 

The undertakers sure will have Xvxvovxf^ 

And Pherecrates, in his Slave Teacher, writes — 

Make haste and go, for now the night descends, 

And bring a lantern (\vxmxo^} "^ith a candle famish'd. 

Alexis too, in his Forbidden Thin^, says — 

So taking out the candle from the lantern (\^x''<o'')» 
He very nearly set himself on fire, 
Carrying the fight beneath his arm much nearer • 
His clothes tlum any need at all required. 
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And Eumelus, in his Murdered Man .... having said first—^ 

A. Take now apltehfoi!: and a lantern (^vx^x^)» 
adds — 

B, But I now in my right hand hold this fork^ 
An iron weapon 'gainst the monsters of the sea; 
And this lig^t too, a well-lit horn laatem (kixww). 

And Alexis says, in his Midon — 

The man who first inyented the idea 

Of walking out by night with sach a lantern (Avx^mfx^v)) 

Was veiy careful not to hart his fingers. 

59. But the same Alexis says^ in his Fanatio— 

I think that some of those I meet will blame 
For being drunk so early la the day; 
But yet 1 pray yon where's a katem (^oinfts) equal 
To the sweet light of the eternal suni 

And Anaxandride^ in his Insolence, says — 

Will you take your lantern (ipwdp) now, and quiddy 
Light me a candle (Xi&jc^v) % 

But others assert that it is a lamp which is properly called 

<liay6s. And others assert that ^am means a bundle of 

matches made of split wood. Menander says, in his Cousins — 

This ^6s is quite full of water now, 

1 must not shs^e {tr^tu) it, but throw it away {AnnnUt). 

And Nicostratus, in his FeUow-Countrymen, says — 

For when this vintner in our neighbourhood 
Sells any one some wine, or e'en a ^avds. 
Or yinegar, he always gives him wator. 

And Philippides, in his Women Sailing together, says — 

A. The ^ayds did not give a bit of lights 
" JB. Well, then, you wretched man, could not you blow it 1 

60. Pherecrates, in his Crapatalli^ caUs what we now call 

Ai^ia, Xv)(y€loVf in this line— - 

A, Where were these Xvxycia made t 

B. I&Etruria. 

For there were a great many manu&ctorieB in Etraria, as the 
Etrurians were exceedingly fiond of works of art Aristo- 
phanes, in his Knights, says—* 

Binding three long straight darts together. 

We use them for a torch (Auxyt^)* 

And Diphilus, in his Ignorance, says— 

We lit a candle (A.^x'^of ), and then sou^ a candlestick (Kiixytiov), 
And £uph(»i<Hi, in his Historic Commentaries, says that the 
young Dionysius the tyrant of ^oily dedicated, in the P^* 
taneum at Tarentimi, a candlestick C8£|^q9d\& i3& Qc»^»£Ka^^z»& 
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great a number of candles as there are days in a yeUn And 
Hermippus the comic poet, in his Iambics, speaks of-*-* 

A military candlestick well pnt together. 
And, in his play called The Grooms, he says—* 

Here, lamp (\vxiflitoy), show me my road on the right hand. 
Now, travos was a name given to wood cut into n>linterB and 
bound together, which they used for a torch : Ifoiander^ in 
his Cousins, says- 
He entered, and cried out, 
*' Uavhif^ \ixy0v9 XvxMovxov, any light — " 
Making one in;to many. 

And Diphilus, in his Soldier, says — 

But now this wwis is quite full of water. 

And before them JBschylus, in his Agamemnon, had used thd 

word irovo?— 

* » » » » 1 

61. Alexis, too, uses the word (vXoXvxyovxov, and perhi^ 
this is the same thing as that which is csdled by Theopompus 
o^eXurKoXvxi^iov. But Philyllius calls XafiTra^e^, S^?. But the 
Xv;(vo5, or candle, is not an ancient invention ; for the ancients 
used the light of torches and other things made of wood. 
Phryniohus, however, says — 

Put out the ^^x'^^'^t 

* * • * » 

Plato too, in his Long Night, says — 

And then upon the top he '11 have a candle, 
Bright with two wicks. 

And these candles with two wicks are mentioned also by Me- 

tagenes, in his Man fond of Sacrificing ; and by Philonides in 

his Buskins. But Clitarchus, in his Dictionary, says that 

the Ehodians give the name of Ao^vls to a torch made of the 

bark of the vine. But Homer calls torches Serai — 

The darts fly round him from an hundred hands, 
And the red terrors of the blazing brands (Scral), 
Till late, reluctant, at the dawn of day, 
Sour he departs, and quits th' untasted prey.' 

^ There is a hiatus here in the text of Athenseus, but he refers to 
Ag. 284,— 

fjUyay 8^ tcu^p ix vfvrov rpCrov 
HiBoooy cSwos Ztivbs i^^4^aro, 

where Clytaemnestra is speaking of the beacon fires, which had conveyed 
to her the intelligence of the &11 of Troy. 
» Iliad, ivii. 668. 
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A torch "waS also called cXony, as Amerias teUs tisj but Ni- 
cander of Colophon says that cXon; means a bundle of rushes. 
Herodotus uses the word in the neuter plural, Ai^a, in the 
second book of his History* 

Cephisodorus, in his Pig, tises the word Xi^o^io, for what 
most people call XvxyoKavTia, the lighting of candles. ^ 

And Cynulcus, who was always attacking Ulpian, said ; — But 
now, my fine supper-giver, buy me some candles for a penny, 
that, like the good Agathon, I may quote this line of the 
admirable Aristophanes- 
Bring now, as Agathon says, the shining torches (itc^kos) ; 

ajid when he had said this — 

Putting his tail between his lion's feet, 

he left the party, being very sleepy. 

62. Then, when many of the guests cried out lo Pasan, 
Pontianus said; — I wish, my £riends,to learn from you whether 
lo Pfiean is a proverb, or the burden of a song, or what else 
it is. And Democritus replied;— Clearchus the Solensian, 
inferior to none of the pupils of the wise Aristotle, in the first 
book of his treatise on Proverbs, says that " Latona, when she 
was taking Apollo and Diana from Ohalcis in Euboea to 
Delphi, came to the cave which was called the cave of the 
Python. And when the Python attacked them, Latona, hold* 
ing one of her children m her arms, got upon the stone which 
even now lies at the foot of the brazen statue of Latona, which 
is dedicated as a representation of what then took place near 
the Plane-tree at Delphi, and cried out ^^ vcu; (and Apollo 
happened to have his bow in hand;) and this is the same aS' 
if she had said ''A^te, ^e, ?ra^ or BoA.^ vol, Shoot, boy. And from 
this day "le^ ttoT and 1e, vauay arose. But some people, slightly 
altering the word, use it as a sort of proverbial exclamation^ 
to avert evils, and say t^ irauay, instead of ''Ic, mu. And many 
also, when they have completed any undertaking, say, as a sort, 
of proverb, 17 volimv; hut since it is an expression that iis- 
faniihar to us it is forgotten that it is a proverb, and the^r 
who use it are not aware that they are uttering a proverb." 

But as for what Heraclides of Pontus says, that is clearly 
a mistake, '' That the god himself while offering a libation, 
thrice cried out irj mudv, Irf iraiwv." From a belief in which 
statement he refers the trimeter verse, as it is called, to the 
god, saying ** that each of these metres belong^ t^ t\!k& %^\ 

ATH. — ^VOL. Ill, 4 
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because when the first two syllables are made long, trf vxuov, it 
becomes a heroic verse, but when they are pronounced short 
it is an iambic, and thus it is plain that we must attribute the 
iambic to him. And as the rest ^re short, if any one makes 
the last two syllables of the yerse long, that makes a Hippo- 
nactean iambic. 

63. And after this, when we also were about to leave the 
party, the slaves came in bringing, one an incense burner^ 

and another . . 

For it was the custom for the guests to rise up and offer s^ 
libation, and then to give the rest of the unmixed wine to the 
boy, who brought it to them to drink. 

Ariphron the Sicyonian composed this Pasan to Health — 

holiest Health, all other gods excelling, 
May I be ever blesi 

With thy kind favoar, and fbr all the rest 
Of life I pray thee ne'er desert my dwelling ; 
For if riches pleasure bring, 
Or the power of a king, 
Or children smiling round the board. 
Or partner honoured and adored, 
Or any other joy 

Which the all-bounteous gods employ 
To raise the hearts of men, 
Consoling them for long laborious pain; 
All their chief brightness owe, kind Health, to you ; 
You are the Graces' spring, 
Tis you the only real bliss can bring. 

And no man 'g blest when you are not in yiew, 

* • * • » 

64. They know. — ^For Sopater the fiurce-writer, in his play 
entitled The Lentil, speaks thus — 

1 can both carve and drink Etruscan wine, 
In due proportion mix*d. 

These things, my good Timocrates, are not, as Plato says, 

the sportive conversations of Socrates in his youth and 

beauty, but the serious discussions of the Deipnosophists; 

for, as Dionysius the Brazen says, — 

What, whether you begin or end a work, 
Is better than the thing you most require ? 
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AFOLLODOBY78. (Book L § i, p. 4.) 

Ther]^ is a certain hospitable air 

In a friend's house, that teUs me I am welcome : 

The porter opens to me with a smile ; 

The yard dog wags his tfdl, the servant runs, 

Beats up the cushion, spreads the couch, and says — 

''Sit down, good Sir 1" e'er I can say I'm weary. 

Cumberland. 



Archestratus. (Book i. § 7, p. 7.) 

I write these precepts for immortal Greece, 

That round a table delicately spread. 

Or three, or four, may sit in choice repast, 

Or five at most. Who otherwise shall dine, 

Are like a troop marauding for their prey. — ^D'Israeli. 



Archilochus. (Book i. § 14, p. 11.) 

Faith ! but you quaff 
The grape's pure juice to a most merry tune, 
And cram your hungry maw most rav'nously. 
And pay for 't — not a doit But -mark ine, Sirrah ! 
You come not here invited, as a friend. 
Your appetite is gross; — ^your god 's your belly; — 
Your mmd, your very soul, incorpsed with gluttony. 
Till you have lost all shame. — J. Bailey. 

4c2 
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Aristophanes. (Book i. § 55, p. 50.) 

For the Athenian people neither love 

Hai*sh crabbed bards, nor crabbed Pramnian wines. 

Which pinch the face up and the belly too ; 

But mild, sweet-smelling, nectar-dropping cups. — Walsh. 



DiPHiLUS. (Book ii. § 2, p. 58.) 

Oh 1 friend to the wise, to the children of song, 
Take me with thee, thou wisest and sweetest, along ; 
To the humble, the lowly, proud thoughts dost thou bring. 
For the wretch who has thee is as blythe as a king : 
From the brows of the sage, in thy humorous play. 
Thou dost smooth every furrow, every wrinkle away ; . 
To the weak thou giv'st strength, to the mendicant gold. 
And a slave warm'd by thee as a lion is bold. 

J. A. St. Joi»(. 



EuBULUS. (Book ii. § 3, p. 59.) 

Three cups of wine a prudent man may take ; 
Tlie first of these for constitution's sake ; 
The second lo the girl he loves the best; 
The third and last to lull him to his rest. 
Then home to bed ! but if a fourth he pours. 
That is the cup of folly, and not ours;- 
Loud noisy talking on the fifth attends ; 
The sixth breeds feuds and fe,lling-out of friends; 
Seven beget blows and fe,ces stain'd with gore ; 
Eight, and the watch-patrole breaks ope the door; 
Mad with the ninth, another cup goes round. 
And the swilFd sot drops senseless to the ground. 

Cumberland. 

Epicharmus. (Book ii. § 3, p. 59.) 

A, After sacrifice, then came feasting. 

£, Beautiful, by Jupiter I 

A, After feasting drink we merrily. 

£, Charming i I do truly think. 
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A, After drinking, follow'd revelry: after revelry, the 

whole hog : 
After the whole hog, the justice : after that the sentence dire : 
After which, chains, fetters, £nes, — all that, and all that, and 

all that. — J. Bailey. 



Bacchtlides. (Book ii. § 10, p. 65.) 

The goblet's sweet compulsion moves 
The soften'd mind to melting loves. 
The hope of Venus warms the soul, 
Mingling in Bacchus' gift;ed bowl; 
And buoyant lifts in lightest air 
The soaring thoughts of human care. 
Who sips the grape, with single blow 
Lays the city's rampire low y 
Flush'd with the vision of his mind 
He acts the monarch o'er mankind. 
His bright'ning roofe now gleam on high, 
All bumish'd gold and ivory : 
Corn-freighted ships from Egypt's shore 
Waft to his feet the golden ore : 
Thus, while the frenzying draught he sips. 
His heart is bounding to his lips. — Elton. 

The same. 

Thirsty comrade 1 wouldst thou know 
All the raptures that do flow 
From those sweet compulsive rules 
Of our ancient drinking schools — 
First, the precious draught shall raise 
Amorous thoughts in giddy maze, 
Mingling Bacchus' present treasure 
With the hopes of higher pleasure. 
Next, shall chase through empty air 
All th' intolerant host of Care ; 
Give thee conquest, riches, power ; 
Bid thee scale the guarded tower ; 
Bid thee' reign o'er land and sea 
With unquestion'd sov'reignty. 
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Thou thy .palace shalt behold. 
Bright ^thiwy and gold ; 
While each ship that ploughs the mam, 
Fill'd with Egypt's choicest grain, 
Shall unload her pon'drous store. 
Thirsty comrade 1 at thy door. 



Ephippos. (Book ii. § 30, p. 79.) . 

How I deUght 
To spring upon the dainty coverlets ; 
Breathing the perfume of the rose, and steep'd 
In tears of myrrh ! — J. A. St. John. 



Alexis. (Book iL § 44, p. 90.) 

Mean my husband is, and poor, 

And my blooming days are o'er. 

Children have we two, — a boy, 

Papa's pet and mamma*8 joy ; 

And a girl, so tight and small, 

With her nurse ; — that 's five in all : 

Yet, alas I alas ! have we 

Belly timber but for three ! 

Two must, therefore, often make 

Scanty meal on barley-cake ; 

And sometimes, when nought appears 

On the board, we sup on tears. 

My good man, once so strong and hale^ 

On this fere grows very pale ; 

For our best and daintiest cheer. 

Through the bright half of the year. 

Is but acorns, onions, peas, 

Ochros, lupines, radishes. 

Vetches, wild pears nine or ten. 

With a locust now and then. 

As to figs, the Phrygian treat, 

Fit for Jove's own guests to eat, 

They, when happier moments shine, — 

They, the Attic figs, are mine. — J. A. St. John". 
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Epicrates. (Book ii. § 54, p. 98.) 

A. I pray you, Sir, (for I perceive you leam'd 
In these grave matters,) let my ignorance suck 
Some profit from your courtesy, and tell me 
What are your wise philosophers engaged in, 
Your Plato, Menedemus and Speusippus? 
What mighty mysteries have tiiey in projection ? 
What new discoveries may the world expect 
From their profound researches J I conjure you. 
By Earth, our common mother, to impart them ! 

B. Sir, you shall know at our great festival 
I was myself their hearer, and so much 

As I there heard will presently disclose. 

So you will give it ears, for I must speak 

Of things perchance surpassing your belief, 

So strange they will appear; but so it happened. 

That these most sage Academicians sate 

In solemn consultation — on a cabbage. 

A, A cabbage I what did they discover there ? 

B, Oh, Sir, your cabbage hath its sex and gender. 
Its provinces, prerogatives and ranks, 

And, nicely handled, breeds as many questions 
As it does maggots. All the younger fry 
'^Stood dumb with expectatiou and respect, 
Wond'ring what this same cabbage should bring forth r 
The Lecturer eyed them round, whereat a youth 
Took heart, and breaking first the awful silence. 
Humbly craved leave to think — ^that it was roimd : 
The cause was now at issue, and a second 
Opined it was an herb. — A third conceived 
With due submission it might be a plant. 
The diflference methought was such, that each 
Might keep his own opinion and be right ; 
But soon a bolder voice broke up the coimcil. 
And, stepping forward, a Sicilian quack 
Told them their question was abuse of time,-— 
It was a cabbage, neither more nor less, 
And they were fools to prate so much about it. 
Insolent wretch ! amazement seized the troop. 
Clamour and wratii and tumult raged amain, 
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Till Plato, trembling for his own philosophy^ 
And calmly praying patience of the court, 
Took up the cabbage and adjoum'd the cause. 

CUMBEBIAND. 



EuBiPiDES, (Book ii. § 57, p. 101.) 1 

Bright wanderer through the eternal way. 
Has sight so sad as that which now 
Bedims the splendour of thy ray, 
E'er bid the streams of sorrow flow ? 
Here, side by side, in death are laid 
Two darling boys, their mother's care ; 
And here their sister, youthful maid. 
Near her who nursed and thought them fitir. 

J. A. St, Johk. 



Menandeb, (Book ii. § 86, p. 119.) 

A bore it is to take pot-luck, with welcome frank and hearty, 

All at the board round which is placed a downright family- 
party. 

Old daddy seizes first the cup, and so begins his story. 

And lectures on, with saws and jokes — a Mentor in his glory. 

The mother next, and grandam too, confound you with their 
babble; 

And worse and worse, the grandam's sire will mump, and 
grunt, and gabble ; 

His daughter with her toothless gums, lisps out, *' The dear 
old fellow ! " 

And round and round the dotard nods, as h&t as he grows 
mellow. — Anon. 

The same. 

From family repasts, 
Where all the guests claim kin, — nephews and uncles, 
And aunts and cousins to the fifth remove I 
First you've the sire, a goblet in his hand, 
And he deals out his dole of admonition ; — 
Then comes my lady-mother, a mere homily 
Reproof and exhortation 1 — at her heels 
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The aunt slips in a word of pious precept. 

The grandsire last — a bass voice among trebles, 

Thunder succeeding whispers, fires away. 

Each pause between, his aged partner fills 

With "lack-a-day !" "good sooth 1" and " dearest dear I" 

The dotard's head meantime for ever nods, 

Encouraging her drivelling. — ^Anon. 



Aristophanes, (Book iii. § 7, p. 126.) 

There is no kind of fig^ 

Whether little or big, 
Save the Spartan, which here does not grow ; 

But this, though quite small, 

Swells with hatred and gall, 
A stem foe to the Demos, I trow.— J. A. St. John. 



Stesichorus. (Book iii. § 21, p. 136.) 

Many a yellow quince was there 

Piled upon the regal chair. 

Many a verdant myrtle-bough. 

Many a rose-crown featly wreathed. 

With twisted violets that grow 

Where the breath of spring has breathed. 

J, A. St. John. 



AntigonuS. (Book iii. § 22, p. 137.) 

O where is the maiden, sweeter far 
Than the ruddy fi-uits of Ephyr^ are. 
When the winds of summer have o'er them blown, 
And their cheeks with autumn's gold have been strown ! 

J. A. St. John. 



ANTiPHANEa (Book iii, § 27, p. 140.) 

A, 'Twould be absurd to speak of what 's to eat. 
As if you thought of such things ; but, fiiir maid, 
Take of these apples. 

£. Oh, how beautiful 1 
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A, They ar/g, indeed, since hither they but lately 
Have come from the great king. 

B. By Phosphoros ! 

I could have thought them from the Hesperian bowery 
Where th' apples are of gold. 

A, There are but three. 

B, The beautiful .is nowhere plentiful — J. A. St. John. 



ARiSTOPHANBd. (Book UL § 33, p. 145.) 

Then every soul of them sat open-mouth'd, 

Like roasted oysters gaping in a row. — J. H. Fbere. 



Aroh;estbat(7S. (Book iiL § 44, p. 154.) 

For mussels you must go to iEnos ; oysters 

You '11 find best at Abydos. Parion 

Kejoices in its urchins ; but if cockles 

Gigantic and sweet-tasted you would eat, 

A voyage must be made to Mitylene, 

Or the Ambracian Gul^ where they abdund 

With many other dainties. At Messina, 

Near to the Faro, are pelorian conchs. 

Nor are those bad you find near Ephesos ; 

For Tethyan oysters, go to Chalcedon ; 

But for the Heralds, may Zeus overwhelm them 

Both in the sea and in the agora ! 

Aye, all except my old friend Agathon, 

Who in the midst of Lesbian vineyards dwells, 

J. A. St. John. 



Damoxenus. (Book iii. § 60, p. 170.) 

Master Cook, Behold in me a pupil of the school 

Of the sage Epicurus. 

Friend, Thou a sage 1 

M, G, Ay ! Epicurus too was sure a cook. 

And knew the sovereign good. Nature his study. 

While practice perfected his theory. 

Divine philosophy alone can teach 
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The difference which the fish Gloeisctis shows 

In winter and in summer : how to learn 

Which fish to choose, when set the Pleiades, 

And at the solstice. 'Tis change of seasons . 

Which threats mankind^ and shakes their changeful firame. 

This dost thou comprehend) Enow, what we use 

In season, is most seasonably good ! 

Friend. Most learned cook, who can observe these canons f 

M. G. And therefore phlegm and colics make a man 
A most indecent guest The aliment 
Dress'd in my kitchen is true aliment; 
Light of digestion easily it passes ; 
The chyle soft-blending from the juicy food 
Repairs the solids. 

Friend, Ah ! the chyle ! the solids ! 

Thou new Democritus 1 thou sage of medicine ! 
Versed in the mysteries of the latric art ! 

M, C, Now mark the blunders of our vulgar cooks. 
See them prepare a dish of various fish, 
Showering profuse the pounded Indian grain, 
An overpowering vapour, gallimaufry, 
A multitude confused of pothering odours ! 
But; know, the genius of the art consists 
To make the nostrils feel each scent distinct; 
And not in washing plates to free from smoke. 
I never enter in my kitchen, I ! 
But sit apart, and in the cool direct, 
Observant of what passes, scullions* toil. 

Friend, What dost thou there ? 

M. C, I guide the mighty whole^ 

Explore the causes, prophesy the die£. 
'Tis thus I speak : " Leave, leave that ponderous ham; 
Keep up the fire, and lively play the flame 
Beneath those lobster patties ; patient here;, 
Fix'd as a statue, skim, incessant skim. 
Steep well this small Glociscus in its sauce, 
And boil that sea-dog in a cullender; 
This eel requires more salt and maijoram; 
Roast well that piece of kid on ieither side 
Equal j that sweetbread boil not over much." 
'Tis thus, my friend, I make the concert play. ^ 
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Friend. O man of science ! 'tis thy babble kills ! 

M, C, And then no useless dish my table crowds; 
Harmonious ranged, and consonantly just 

Friend. Ha ! what means this ? 

M. C. Divinest music all ! 

As in a concert instruments resound, 
My ordered dishes in their courses chime* 
So Epicurus dictated the art 
Of sweet Yohiptuousness, and ate in order, 
Musing delighted o'er the sovereign good 1 
Let raving Stoics in a labyrinth 
Run after virtue ; they shall find no end. 
Thou, what is foreign to mankind, abjure. — D'Israeli. 



Bato.^ (Book iii. § 61, p. 171.) 

Father, Thou hast destroy'd the morals of my son, 
And tum'd his mind, not so disposed, to vice. 
Unholy pedagogue ! With morning dramsf, 
A filthy custom, which he caught firom thee, 
Clean from his former practic? now he saps ^ 
His youthftd vigour. Is it thus you school him ? 

Sophist And if I did, what harms him ? Why complain you? 
He does but follow what the wise prescribe. 
The great voluptuous law of Epicurus, 
Pleasure, the best of all good things on earth ; 
And how but thus can pleasure be obtained? 

Father, Virtue will give it him. 

Sophist. And what but virtue 

.Is our philosophy ? When have you met 
't)ne of our sect flush'd and disguised with wine ? 
Or one, but one of those you tax so roundly, 
On whom to fix a &ult ? 

Father. Not one, but all. 

All, who march forth with supercilious brow 
High arch'd with pride, beating the city-rounds. 
Like constables in quest of rogues and outlaws, 
To find that prodigy in human nature, 
A wise and perfect man I What is your science 
But kitchen-science? wisely to descant 

^ According to some, Plato. 
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Upon the choice bits of a savoury carp, 

And prove by logic that his summvan bonufit 

Lies in his head; there you can lecture well, 

And, whilst your grey-beards wag, the gaping guest 

Sits wondering with a foolish &ce of praise. — Cumberland. 



Antiphanes. (Book iii. § 62, p. 172.) 

0, what a fool is he. 
Who dreams about stability, or thinks. 
Good easy dolt ! that aught in life 's secure t 
Security ! — either a loan is ask'd ; 
Then bouse and all that it contains are gone 
At one fell sweep — or you've a suit to meet, 
And Law and Ruin ever are twin-brothers.- — 
Art named to a general's post ? fines, penalties. 
And debts upon the heels of office follow. 
Do the stage-charges fall upon you % good : 
The chorus must go clad in spangled robes, 
Yotu^elf may pace in rags. Far happier he 
Who 's named a trierarch : — he buys a halter 
And wisely balks at once th* expensive office. — 
Sleeping or waking, on the sea or land. 
Among your menials or before your foes, 
Danger and Insecurity are with you. 
The very table, charged with viands, is 
Mere mock'ry oft; — ogives promise to the eye. 
And breaks it to the lip. Is there nought safe then ? 
Yes, by the gods, — ^that which has pass'd the teeth, 
And is in a state of deglutition : reckon 
Yourself secure of that, and that alone : 
All else is fleet, precariouSj insecure.-*— Mitchell. 



Alexis. (Book iii. § 86, p. 194.) 

A. I must have all accoimted for : 
Item by item, charge by charge ; or look ye :- 
There 's not a stiver to be had from me. 
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B. 'Tis but a £Etir demand. 

A, What hoa 1 within there ! \CalU to his servant. 

My style and tablets. {SiyU and tablets are hr<mgkt.) 

Now, Sir, to your reckoning. 
. B^ To salt a herring— ^price — two &rthings — 

A. Good. [Writes. 

B, To mussels — ^three — ■ 

A. No villany as yet, [Writes. 

B. Item, to eels— one obol-^ 

A. Still you're guiltless. [Writes. 

B. Next came the radishes ; yourselves allow'd — 

A, And we retract not — they were delicate 
And good. 

B. For these I touch two obols. 

A, [Aside^ Tush! 
The praise is in the bill — better our palates 

Had been less riotous — onward. 

B. To a rand 

Of timny fish — this charge will break a sixpence. 

A. Dealst on the square? no filching? — no purloining? — 

B. No, not a doit — thou*rt green, good fellow, green; 
And a mere npTice yet in market-prices. 

Why, man, the palmer-worms have fix'd their teeth 
Upon the kitchen-herbs. 

A. Ergo, salt fish 

Bears twice its usual price — call you that logic 1 

B. Nay, if you've doubts — to the fishmonger straight,-— 
He lives and will resolve them. — To a conger-eel — 

Ten obols. 

A. I have nothing to object :] 
Proceed. 

B. Item, broil'd fish— a drachma. 

A. Fie on't I— 
I was a man, and here 's the fever come 

With double force. 

B. There 's wine too in the bill, 
Bought when my masters were well half-seas over — 
Three pitchers, at ten obols to the pitcher. — Mitchell. . 
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Matbom.' (BookiY. § 13, p. 220.) 
Tba feast, for cookery's -rorioiu cates renown'd, 
By Attic host bcBtow'd, MuBe ! reaound. 
liere too 1 went, with hunger in my train. 
And saw the loaves by hundreds pour'd amain, 
Beauteous to view, and vast beyond compare, 
Whiter than snow, and sweet as wheaten fare. 

Then all to pot-hei'ba stretoh'd their hands ia baste. 
But ToriouB viands lured my .nicer taste ; 
Choice bulbs, aspart^s, and, daintier yet, 
Pat oysters help my appetite to whet 

Like Thetia' self, the silver-footed dame — 
Great Nereus' daughter, curly cuttle catno; 
Illustrious fish ! that sole amid the biine 
With equal ease can black and white divine; 
There too I saw the Tityus of the main. 
Huge conger — coiintloss plates his bulk sustain, , 
' And o'er nine boards be rt^ls hia cumbrous tj-ain ! 
• • • « • . • 

Right up stairs, down st^rs, over high and low, 
The cook, with shoulder'd dishes marches slow, 
And forty sable pots behind him go. 

» • • • • » ' 

With these appear'd the Salaminian bftnda. 
Thirteen fet ducklings borne by servile hands; 
Proudly the cook led on the long array. 
And placed them where tJie Athenian squadrons lay. 

"When now the n^ of hunger was represt, 
And the pure lymph had spriukied every guest, 
Sweet lilied unguents brought one blooming slave, . . 
And one from left to right fresh garlands ^iive; 
With Lesbian wine the bowl was quick suppLed, , 
Man vied, with man to drain the I'acy tide; 

^ Tha liaes ore vendons of parts of the beg poem as foimd in 
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Then groan*d the second tables laden high. 

Where grapes and cool pomegranates please the eye^ 

The lusty apple, and the juicy pear — 

Yet nought I touch'd, supinely lounging there ; 

But when the huge round cake of golden hue, 

Ceres best offspring, met my raptured view, 

No more these hands their eager grasp restrain^ 

How should such gift celestial tempt in vain ? 

^ D. K, Sandforp. 

Alexis. (Book iv. § 58, p. 264.) 

How fertile in new tricks is ChsM^phon, 
To sup scot-free and everywhere find welcome ! 
Spies he a broker's door with pots to let ? 
There from the earliest dawn he takes his stand, 
To see whose cook arrives ; from him he learns 
Who 'tis that gives the feast, — ^flies to the house, 
Watches his time, and, when the yawning door 
Gapes for the guests, glides in among the first. 

J. A. St. John. 

Anaxippus. (Book iv. § 68, p. 271.) 

Soup-ladle, flesh-hook, mortar, spit, 

Bucket and haft, with tool to fit. 

Such knives as oxen's hides explore. 

Add dishes, be they three or more. — Mitchell. 



TiMOCLES. (Book vi, § 2, p. 354.) 

Nay, my good friend, but hear me ! I confess 

Man is the child of sorrow, and this world. 

In which we breathe, hath cares enough to plague us: 

But it hath means withal to soothe these cares, 

And he, who meditates on other's woes, 

Shall in that meditation lose his own : 

Call then the tragic poet to your aid. 

Hear him, and take instruction from the stage ; 

Let Telephus appear; behold a prince, 

A spectacle of poverty and pain. 
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Wretched in both. — ^And what if you are poor 1 

Are you a demi-god 1 are you the son 

Of Hercules ? begone ! complain no more. 

Doth your mind struggle with distracting thoughts 1 " 

Do your wits wander 1 are you mad 1 Alas 1 ^ 

So was Alcmseon, whilst the world adored 

His fither as their God. Your eyes are dim; 

What then ? the eyes of (Edipus were dark, 

Totally dark. You mourn a son; he 's dead; 

Turn to the tale of Niobe for comfort, 

And match your loss with hers. You're lame of foot j 

Compare it with the foot of Philoctetes, 

And make no more complaint. But you are old, 

Old and unfortunate; consult Oeneus; 

Hear what a king endured, and learn content. 

Sum up your miseries, numlier up your sighs, 

The tragic stage shall give you tear for tear, 

And wash out all afflictions but its own. — Cumberland. 



From the same. (Bpok vi. § 3, p. 355.) 

Bid me say anjrthing rather than this; 
But on this tlieme Demosthenes himself 
Shall sooner check the torrent of his speecb 
Than I — Demosthenes I that angry orator. 
That bold Briareus, whose tremendous throat, 
Charged to the teeth with battering-rams and spears, 
Beats down opposers; brief iu speech was he. 
But, crost in argument, his threat'ning eyes 
Flash'd fire, whilst thunder voUied from his lips. 

CuMBSBliAND. 



Antiphanes. (Book vi. § 4, p. 355.) 

I once believed the Gorgons fabulous : 
But in the agora quickly changed my creed. 
And tum*d almost to stone, the pests beholding 
Standing behind the fish stalls. Forced I am 
To look another way when I. accost them. 
Lest if 1 saw the fish they ask so much for, 
I should at once grow marble. — J. A. St. Jomr. 
ath:^ — VOL. m. 4 D' 
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Tkemitie, 

I must confess that hitherto I deemed 

The Gorgons a mere fable, but just now 

I stepped into the fish-market» and there 

I saw, at once, the dread resdityj 

And I was petrified, indeed, so much, 

That, to converse with them, I tum'd my back 

For fear of being turned to stone; thej ask*d 

A price so high and so extravagant 

For a poor despicable paltiy fish. — Anon. 



Amphis. (Book vi { l», p. Z5C.) 

The general of an army is at least 

A thousand times more eaer^ of access, 

And you may get an answer quicker too 

Than from these cursed fishmongers : ask them 

The price of their commodity, they hold 

A wilfiil silence, and look down with shame, 

Like Telephus; with reason good; for they 

Are, one and ail, without exception, 

A set of precious scoundrels. Speak to one, 

He 11 measure you from top to toe, then look 

Upon his fish, but still no answer give. 

Turn o'er a polypus, and ask another 

The price, he soon begins to swell and chafe, 

And mutters out half-words between his teeth. 

But nothing so distinct that you may learn 

His real meaning — so many oboli ; 

But then the number you are still to guess. 

The syllable is wilfully suppressed, 

Or left half uttered. This you must endure, 

And more, if you attend the fish-market — Anqn. 

Ten thousand times more easy ^tis to gain 

Admission to a haughty general's tent» 

And have discourse of him, than in the inarket 

Audience to get of a cursed fishmonger. 

If you draw near and say, How much, my friend. 
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Costs this or ^ud /— i-No answer. Deaf you think 

The rogue must be, or stupid ; for he heeds not 

A syllable you say, but o'er his fish 

Bends silently, like Telephos (and with good reason. 

For his whole race he knows are <»it-throat8 all). 

Another minding not, or else not hearing. 

Pulls by the legs a poljrptis. A third 

With saucy carelessness replies : "Four oboli, 

That 's just the price. For this no less than eight. 

Take it or leave it !" — J. A. St. Josor. 



Atjsytr. (Book tL § 0, p. 356.) 

When our victorious gen'rals knit their brows, 

Assume a higher tone and loftier gait 

Than common men, it scarcely moves my wonder— 

Indeed 'tis natural that the commonwealth 

SKould give to public virtue just rewards— 

They who have risk'd their lives to s^rve the state 

Deserve its highest honours in return, 

Place and precedence too above their fellows : 

But I am choked with rage when I behold 

These saucy fishmongers aasume such airs, 

Now throw their eyes disdainful down, and now 

Lift their arch'd brows and wrmkle up their fronts — ■ 

" Say, at what price you sdl ttm hcaxsQ of mullets 2" 

" Ten oboli," they answer. " §^re you joke ; 

Ten oboli indeed 1 will you take eight ?" 

" Yes, if you choose but one." — "Come, oome, be BaioiiB, 

Nor trifle with your betters thus." — ^ Pass on, 

And take your custom elsewi^re.^ 'lis eoaa^ 

To move our bile to hear weak iniiotenoe.^^Aj»aL 

Utesamns^ 

However, this is stOl widugable. . 
But when a paltry fishfi^ wiU. look.big^ ; : 
Cast down his eyes m£fectediy^ or biand 
His eyebrows upwards Hke a fuli^stniia'd bow, 
I burst with rage. Demand what price he a^ 
For — say ^ two mullets J and he answers straight 

4d2 
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" Ten obols."— " Ten? That's dear : will you take eight T 
" Yes, if one fish will setVe yoiu" — " Friend, no jokes ; 
I am no subject for your muth." — '* Pass on, Sir 1 
And buy elsewhere."— Now tell me, is not this 
Bitterer than gall 1 — J. A, St. John. 



DiPHiLua (Book vi. § 6, p. 356.) 

I once believed the fishmongers at Athens 

Were rogues beyond all othera. 'Tis not so ; 

The tribe are all the same, go where you will, 

Deceitful, avaricious, plotting knaves, 

And rav'nous as wild-beasts. But we have one 

Exceeds the rest in baseness, and the wretch 

Pretends that he has let his hair grow long 

In rev'rence to the gods. The vai'let lies. 

He bears the marks of justice on his forehead. 

Which his locks hide, and therefore they are long. 

Accost him thus — " What ask you for that pike ?** 

" Ten oboli," he answers — not a word 

About the currency — ^put down the cash, 

He then objects, and tells you that he meant 

The money of iEgina. If there *s left 

A balance in his hands, he '11 pay you down 

In Attic oboli, and thus secures 

A double profit by the exchange of both. — Anon. 

The KLme. 

Troth, in my greener days I had some notion 
That here at Athens only, rogues sold fish ; 
But everywhere, it seems, like wolf or fox, 
The race is treacherous by nature found. 
However, we have one scamp in the agora 
Who beats all others hollow. On his head 
A most portentous fell of hair nods thick 
And shades his brow. Observing your surprise, 
He has his reasons pat ; it grows forsooth 
To form, when shorn, an offering to some god I . 
But that 's a feint ; 'tis but to hide the scars 
Left by the branding-iron upon his forehead. . 
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But, passing that, you ask perchance the price 

Of a sea-wolf — " Ten oboli" — ^very good. 

You count the money. " Oh, not those," he cries, 

"^ginetan I meant." Still you comply. 

But if you trust him with a larger piece, 

And there be change to give ; mark how the knave 

Now counts in Attic coin, and thus achieves 

A two-fold robbery in the same transaction ! 

J, A. St. John. 



Xenarchus. (Book vi. § 6, p. 357.) 

Poets indeed ! I should be glad to know 

Of what they have to boast. Invention — ^no ! 

They invent nothing, but they pilfer much. 

Change and invert the order, and pretend 

To pass it off for new. But fishmongers 

Are fertile in resources, they excel 

All our philosophers in ready wit 

And sterling impudence. The law forbids, 

And strictly too, to water their stale fish — 

How do they manage to evade the fine ? 

Why thus — ^when one of them perceives the board 

Begins to be offensive, and the fish 

Look dry and change their colour, he begins 

A preconcerted quarrel with his neighbour. 

They come to blows; — ^he soon affects to be 

Most desperately beaton, and faUs down, 

As if imable to support himself. 

Gasping for breath; — another, who the while 

(Knowing the secret) was prepared to act, 

Seizes a jar of water, aptly placed. 

And scatters a few drops upon his friend. 

Then empties the whole vessel on the fish, 

Which maltes them look so fresh that you would swear 

They were just taken from the sea. — Anon. 

The same. 

Commend me for invention to the rogue 
Who sells fish in the agora. He knows, — 
In fact there's no mistaking, — ^that the law 
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Clearly and formally forbids the trick 
Of reconciling stale fish to the nose 
By constant watering. But if some poor wight 
Detect him in the fact, forthwith he picks 
A quarrel, and provokes his man to blows. 
He wheels meanwhile about his fish, looks sharp 
To catch the nick of time, reels, feigns a hurt : 
And prostrate falls, just in the right position. 
A friend placed there on purpose, snatches up 
A pot of water, sprinkles a drop or two, 
For form's sake, on his &ice, but by mistake. 
As you must sure believe, pours all the rest 
Full on the fish, so that almost you might 
Consider them fresh caught. — J. A. St. John. 



Antiphanes. (Book vi. § 7, p. 357.) 

What miserable wretched things are fish I 

They are not only doom'd to death, to be 

Devour'd, and buried in the greedy maw 

Of some voracious glutton, but the knaves 

Who sell them leave them on their board to rot, 

And perish by degrees, till having found 

Some purblind customer, they pass to him 

Their dead and putrid carcases; but he, 

Keturning home, begins to nose bis bargain, 

And soon disgusted, casts them out with scorn. — ^Anok. 



Alexis. (Book vi. § 8, p. 358.) 

The rich Aristonicus was a wise 

And prudent governor; he made a law 

To this intent, that every fishmonger, • 

Having once fix'd his price, if after that 

He varied, or took less, he was at once 

Thrown into prison, that the punishment 

Due to his crimes, still hanging o*er his head, 

Might be a check on his rai)acity. 

And make him ask a just and honest price. 
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And cany home his stale oommoditiefL 

This was a pradeot law, and so eii£>tced. 

That youth or age miglit safely go to market 

Aad bring home what wea good at a {air price. — Axon. 



Alexis. (Bo(A tj. § 10, p. 359.) 
I fitill maiotaiu that fish do hold wili men. 
Living or dead, pei-pctual enmity. ■ - 

For instance, now, a ship is overset, 
As sometimes it may happen, — the poor wretches 
Who might eacftpe the dangers of the sea 
Are Bwallow''d quick by bodiq voracious fish. 
If, on the other liand, the fishermen 
Enclose the fisb, and bring them safe to shore, 
Dead as they are they ruin those who buy them, 
For they aro sold for such enormous sums 
That our whole fortune hangs upon the purchase, 
And he who paya the prioe becomes a beggar. — Anoh. 



Trom tie mme. (Book vi. § 12, p. 359.) 
If one that's poor, and scarcely has withal 
To clothe and feed him, shaJl at once buy fish, 
And pay the money down upon the hoai'd, 
Be sure that fellow is a rogue, and lives 
By depredation and nocturnal plunder, 
l^et him who has bean robb'd by night, attend 
The fish-market at early dawn, and when 
He sees a young and needy wretch appear, 
Bargain with Mioion for the choicest eela, 
And pay the money, seize the caitiff straight, 
And drag him to the prison without fear.— Anojj. 

The time. 
MM-k you a fellow who, howerer scant 
In all things else, hath still wherewith to purchasd 
Cod, eel, or anchovies, be sure i' the dark 

He lies about the road in wtut for travellers. 
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If therefore you Ve been robb'd o*emight, just go ; 

At peep of dawn to th' agora and seize 

The first athletic, ragged vagabond 

Who cheapens eels of Mikion. He, be sure. 

And none but he's the thief: to prison with him ! 

J. A. St. John. 



DiPHiLUS. (Book vi § 12, p. 360.) 

We have a notable good law at Corinth, 

Where, if an idle fellow outruns reason, 

Feasting and junketing at furious cost. 

The sumptuary proctor calls upon him. 

And thus begins to sift him : — You live well. 

But have you well to live ? You squander freely. 

Have you the wherewithal ? Have you the fund 

For these out-goings ? If you have, go on ! 

If you have not, we'll stop you in good time. 

Before you outrun honesty; for he. 

Who lives we know not how, must live by plunder; 

Either he picks a purse, Qr robs a house. 

Or is accomplice with some knavish gang, 

Or thrusts himself in crowds to play th' Informer, 

And put his perjured evidence ta sale : 

This a well-order'd city will not suffer : 

Such vermin we expel. — And you do wisely : 

But what is this to me ? — ^Why, this it is : 

Here we behold you every day at work. 

Living forsooth ! not as your neighbours live, 

But richly, royally, ye gods ! — Why, man, 

We cannot get a fish for love or money, 

You swallow the whole produce of the sea : 

YouVe driven our citizens to browze on cabbage : 

A sprig of parsley sets them all a-fighting, 

As at the Isthmian .games : if hare or partridge. 

Or but a simple thrush comes to the market, 

Quick at the word you snap him. By the gods ! 

Hunt Athens through, you shall not find a feather 

But in your kitchen ; and for wine, 'tis gold — 

Nut to be purchased : we may drink the ditches. 

CUMBERLAm). 
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The zame. 

Wee have in Corinth this good Law in use j 

If wee see any person keepe great cheere, 

We make inquirie, Whether he doe worke, 

Or if he have Revenues coming in? 

If either^ then we say no more of him. 
But if the Charge exceed his Gaine or Bents, 

He is forbidden to run on his course ; 

If he continue it, he pays a fine : 

If he want wherewithal!, he is at last 

Taken by Sergeants and in prison cast. 
For to spend muc^ and never to get ought, 

Is cause of much disorder in the world. 

One in the night-time filcheth from the flocks; 

Another breaks a house or else a shop ; 

A third man gets a share his mouth to stop. 
To beare a part in this good fellowship, 

One feignes a suit his neighbor to molest, 

Another must &lse witness beare with him : 

But such a crue we utterly detest. 

And banish from our citie like the pest. — Molle.^ 

Themme. 

Believe me, my good friend, such is the law 

Long held at Corinth ; when we see a man 

Spending large sums upon the daintiest fish. 

And living at a great expense, we ask 

The means by which he can maintain the splendour. 

If it appears that his possessions yield 

A fund proportion'd to this costly charge, 

'Tis well, he 's not molested, and proceeds 

T* enjoy that kind of life which he approves. 

But if we find that he exceeds his means, 

We first admonish him; if he persists. 

We then proceed to punishment by fine. 

If one who has no fortune to supply 

E'en common wants, lives thus expensively. 

Him we deliver to the common beadle 

For corporal punishment. — Anon. 
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The same. 

We cannot get the smallest fish for money ; 

And for a bunch of parsley we must fight, 

As 'twere the Isthmian games : then, should a bare 

Make its appearance, *tis at once caught up ; 

A partridge or a lark, by Jupiter ! 

We can^t so much as see them on the wing, 

And all on your account : then as for wine, 

YouVe raised the price so high we cannot taste it. — ^Anon. 



PmuppiDBa. (Book vL § 17, p. 363.) 

It grieves me much to see the world so dianged. 

And men of worth, ingenious and well-bom, 

Keduced to poverty, while cunning knaves. 

The very scum of the people, eat their fiidi. 

Bought for two oboli, on plates of silvery 

Weighing at least a mina ; a few capen^ 

Not worth three pieces of brass-money, served 

In lordly silver-dish, that weighs, at least, 

As much as fifteen drachmas. In times past 

A little cup presented to the Goda 

Was thought a splendid offering; but such gifts 

Are now but seldom seen, — ^and reason good, 

For *tis no sooner on the altar placed, 

Than rogues are watching to purloin it thence. — ^Anon. 



Alexis. (Book vi. § 28, p. 372.) 

I*m ready, at the slightest call, to sup 

With those who may think proper to invite me. 

If there *s a wedding in the neighbourhood, 

I smell it out, nor scruple to be there 

Sans invitation; then, indeed, I shine, 

And make a full display of all my wit, 

'Till the guests shake with laughter; I take care 

To tickle well the master of the feast ; 

Should any strive to thwart my purpose, I 

At once take fire, and load him with reproach 
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And bitter sarcasm ; 'till at leaigth, well fed, 
And having drunk my fill, I stagger home. 
No nimble link-boy goides my giddy steps, 
But " through the palpable obBcnre, I gi*ope 
My uncouth way;** and if by chance I meet, 
In their nocturnal rounds, the watch, I hail them 
With soft and gentle speech; then thank the gods 
That I Ve escaped so well, nor felt the weight 
Of their hard fists, or their still harder staves. 
At length, unhurt, I find myself at tome. 
And creep to my poor bed, wheire gentle deep, 
And pleasant dreami^ inspired by generous wine, 
Lock up my senses. — Awon; 



DiPHiLus. (Book vL § 29, p. 372.) 

When I'm invited to a great man's board, 

I do not feast my eyes by looking at 

The costly hangings, painted ceiling, or 

The rich Corinthian vases, but surv^. 

And watch with curious eye, the curling smoke 

That rises from ^e kitchen. If it comes 

In a strong current, straight, direct, and fuH, 

I chuckle at the sight, and shake mys^ 

For very joy; but i^ oblique and small. 

It rises slowly in a scanty volume, 

I then exclaim. Sad meagre &re for me ! 

A lenten supper, and a bloodless meaL — ^Anon. 

The same. 

Makes some rich squire 
A banquet, and am I among the guests ? 
Mark me : I cast no idle eye of observation 
On mouldings or on fretted roof: I deign not 
With laudatory breath to ask, if hands 
From Corinth form'd and fashion'd the wine-coolers : 
These trouble not my cap. — I watch and note 
(And with most deep intensity of vision) 
What smoke the cook sends up : mounts it me full 
And with alacrity and perpendicular? 
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All joy and transport I : I crow and clap 

My wings for very ecstasy of heart ! 

Does it come sidelong, making wayward angles. 

Embodied into no consistency ? 

I know the mournful signal well, and straight 

Prepare me for a bloodless feast of herbs. — Mitchell. 



EupoLis. (Book vi. § 30, p. 373.) 

Mark now, and learn of me the thriving arts 

By which we parasites contrive to live : 

Fine rogues we are, my friend, (of that be sure,) 

And daintily we gull mankind. — Observe I 

First I provide myself a nimble thing 

To be my page, a varlet of all crafts; 

Next two new suits for feasts and gala-days. 

Which I promote by turns, when I walk forth 

To Sim myself upon the public square : 

There, if perchance I spy some rich dull knave. 

Straight I accost him, do him reverence. 

And, saunt'ring up and down, with idle chat 

Hold him awhile in play; at every word 

Which his wise worship utters, I stop short 

And bless myself for wonder; if he ventures 

On some vile joke, I blow it to the skies, 

And hold my sides for laughter. — Then to supper. 

With others of our brotherhood to mess 

In some night-cellar on our barley-cakes. 

And club invention for the next day's shift. — CuMBERLAin). 

The same. 

Of how we live, a sketch I'll give, 

If you'll attentive be; 
Of parasites, (we're thieves by rights,) 

The flower and chief are we. 

Now first we've all a page at call. 

Of whom we're not the owners. 
But who's a slave to some young brave. 

Whom we flatter to be donors. 
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Two gala dresses each possesses. 

And puts them on in turn; 
As oft as he goes forth to see 

Where he his meal can earn. 

The Forum I choose, my nets to let loose. 

It *s there that I fish for my dinner; 
The wealthy young fools I use as my tools, 

Like a jolly good harden'd old sinner. 

Whenever I see a fool suited for me, 

In a trice at his side I appear, 
And ne'er loose my hold, till by feeding or gold, 

He has paid for my wants rather dear. 

If he chance aught to speak, though stupid and weak, 

Straightway it is praised to the skies; 
His wit I applaud, treat him as my lord, 

Win his heart by a good set of lies. 

Ere comes our meal, my way I feel, 

My patron's mind I study : 
And as each knows, we choose all those 

Whose bnans are rather muddy. 

We understand our host's command. 

To make the table merry; 
By witty jokes, satiric pokes, 

To aid the juicy berry. 

If we're not able, straight from the table 

We're sent, elsewhere to dine; 
You know poor Acastor incurr'd this disaster, ' 

By being too free o'er his wine. 

A dreadful joke scarce from him broke. 

When for the slave each roars. 
To come and fetch th' unhappy wretch, 

And turn him out of doors. 

On him was put, like any brute, 

Bound his throat an iron necklace ; 
And he was handed, to be branded. 

To CEneus rouf^h and reckless. — L. S. 
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Alexis. (Book ri. § 31, p. S74.) 

A, There are two sorts of parasites; tbe one 
Of middle station, like ourselves, who are 
Much noticed by the comic poets 

£. Ay, 

But then the other sort, say, what of them? 

A, They are of higher xank, and proud pretenaoDE^ 
Provincial governors, who claim respect 
By sober and grave conduct; and though sprung 
From th' very dregs o' th' people, keep aloof, 
Affect authority and state and rule, 
And pride themselves on manners more severe 
Than others, on whose beetling brow there sits 
An awful &own, as if they would command 
At least a thousand talents — all their boast 1 
These Nausinicus, you have seen, and judge 
My meaning rightly. 

£, I confess I do. 

A, Yet they all move about one common centre; 
Their occupations and their ends the same, 
The sole contention, whidi shall flatter most 
But, asdn human life, some are depress'd, 
Whilst others stand erect on Fortune's wheel. 
So fares 4t with these men; while some are raised 
To splendid affluence, and wallow in 
Luxurious indolence, then- fellows starve, 
Or live on scraps, and beg a scanty pittance. 
To save their wretched lives. — Ason. 



TiMOCLES. . (Book vL $ 32, p. 374.) 

Think you that I can hear the parasite 

Abused? believe me, no; I know of none 

Of greater worth, more useful to the state. 

Whatever act is grateful to a friend, 

Who is more ready to stand forth than he ? 

Are you in love, he '11 stretch a point to serve you. 

Whate'er you do, he 's ready at your call, 

To aid and to assist, as 'tis but just. 

He thinks, to do such grateful service for 



The patrou who provides his doily lucal. 
And theu he speaks so warmly of his friend ! 
You say for this he eats, and drinks scot-free ; 
Well, and what then 1 what hero or what god 
Would disapprove a friend on such conditions 1 
But why thus linger out the day, to prove 
That parasites are honour'd and esteem'd f 
Is't not enough, they claim the same reward 
That erowna the victor at the Olympic games, 
To be STipjKirted at tiie public charge 1 
For wheresoe'er they diet at free cost. 
That may be justly call'd the Prytaneura. — Anon. 



Ahiifqanes. (Book tL f 93, p. 376.) 
If duly weigh'd, thiA will, I think, he found 
The parasite's trae state and character, 
The ready sharer of your life and fortunes. 
It is against his nature to rejoice 
At the misfortimes of his friends — his wish 
Is to see &11 suocenfui, and at eosej 
He envies not the lich and the luxurious 
But kindly vonld partaka of their eices^ 
And help them to ettjoy their better fbrt^te; 
Ever a steady and a candid frieud, - 
Not quarrelsome, morose, or petulant. 
And knows to keep his passions m due bounds. 
If you ara cheerful, he will laugh aloud; 
Bo amorous, be witty, or what else 
Shall suit your humour, he will be bo too, 
And valiant, if a dinner's the reward.^ Anon. 



Abistophon, (Book vi. 5 34, p. 376.) 
If Tm at once forlud to eat or drink, 
I'm a TithymaUus or Philippides. 
If to drink water only, I'm a frog— 
To feed on leayes and vegetable die^ 
' I am at once a very cat«rpiUar— 
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Forbid the bath, I quarrel not with filth— 
To spend the winter in the open air, 
I am a blackbird ; if to scorch all day, 
And jest beneath the hot meridian sun. 
Then I become a grasshopper to please you; 
If neither to anoint with fragrant oU, 
Or even to behold it, I am dust — 
To walk with naked feet at early dawn, 
See me a crane; but if forbid at night 
To rest myself and sleep, I am transform'd 
•At once to th' wakeful night owl. — ^Anon. 

Hie same. 

So gaunt they seem, that famine never made 

Of lank Philippides so mere a shade : 

Of salted tunny-fish their scanty dole ; 

Their beverage, like the frog's, a standing pool, 

With now and then a cabbage, at the best 

The leavings of the caterpillar's feast : 

No cordb approaches their dishevell'd hair. 

To rout the long establish'd myriads there ; 

On the bare ground their bed, nor do they know 

A warmer coverlid than serves the crow : 

Flames the meridian sun without a cloud 1 

They bask like grasshoppers, and chirp as loud : 

With oil they never even feast their eyes; 

The luxury of stockings they despise. 

But bare-foot as the crane still march along, 

All night in chorus with the screech-owl's song* 

Cumberland. 

The same. 

For famishment direct, and empty fare, 
I am your Tithymallus, your Philippides, 
Close pictured to the life : for water-drinking, , 
Your very frog. To fi'et, and feed oYi leeks. 
Or other garden-stuff, your caterpillar 
Is a mere fool to me. Would y6 have me abjure 
All cleansing, all ablution ? I'm your man— - 
The loathsom'st scab alive — nay, filth itself, 
Sheer, genuine, unsophisticated filth. 
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To brave the winter with his nipping cold, 

A houseless tenant of the open air, 

See in me all the ousel, Is't my business, 

In sultry summer's dry and parched season. 

To dare the stifling heat, and prate the while 

Mocking the noontide blaze 1 I am at once 

The grasshopper : to abhor the mother'd oil 1 

I am the very dust to lick it up 

And blind me to its use : to walk a-morhings 

Barefoot ? the crane : to sleep no wink ? the bat. 

Bailey. 
The same. 

In bearing hunger and in eating nothing, 

I can assure you, you may reckon me 

A Tithymallus or Philippides ; 

In drinking water I 'm a very frog ; 

In loving thyme and greens — a caterpillar ; 

In hating Bagnios — a lump of dirt ; 

In living out of doors all winter-time — 

A blackbird ; in enduring sultry heat, 

And chattering at noon— a grasshopper ; 

In neither using oil, nor seeing it — 

A cloud of dust ; in walking up and down 

Bare-footed at the dawn of day — a crane ; 

In sleeping not one single jot-— a bat. — Walsh. 



EuBULUS. (Book vi. § 35, p. 376.) 

He that invented first the scheme of sponging 

On other men for dinner, was a sage 

Of thorough democratic principles. 

But may the wretch who asks a friend or stranger 

To dine, ^d then requests he '11 pay his club, 

Be sent without a ^rthing into exile. — ^Walsh. 



DiODORUS OP SiNOPK (Book vi. § 36, p. 377.) 

I wish to show how highly dignified 
This office of the parasite was held, 
ATH. — VOL. ill. 4 E 
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How sanctioned by the laws, of origin 

Clearly divine; while other naei^ arts 

Are but th' inyentions of the human mind. 

This stands preeminent the gift of gods, 

For Jupiter the friend first practised it 

Whatever door was open to receive him. 

Without distinction, whether rkh. or poor. 

He entered without bidding; if he saw 

The couch weU spread, the table well supplied. 

It was enough, he ate and drank his fill, 

And then retired well satisfied, but paid 

No reckoning to his host Just so do I. 

If the door opens, and the board is spread, 

I step me in, though an unbidden guest. 

Sit down with silent cauticm, and take care 

To give no trouble to the fiiend that 's near me ; 

When I have eat, and fill*d my skin with wine. 

Like Jupiter the friend, I take my leave. 

Thus was the office fair fuid honouiabk, 

As you will freely own, by what succeeds. 

Our city, which was ever used to pay 

Both worship and respect to Hercules, 

When sacrifices were to be prepared, 

Chose certain paraates t' officiate^ 

In honour of the god, but did not make 

This choice by lot, nor tiake the first that ofier'd. 

But from the higher ranks, and most esteemed 

Of all the citizens, they fix'd on twelve, 

Of life and manners irreproachable. 

Selected for this purpose. Thus at length 

The rich, in imitation of these rites. 

Adopted the same custom, chose them out 

From th' herd of parasites, such as would suit 

Their purpose best, to nourish and protect 

Unluckily, they did not fix upon 

The best and most respectably,, but on 

Such wretches as would grossly flatter them. 

Beady to say or swear to anything; 

And should their patrcms puff their fetid breath, . 

Tainted with onions, or stale horseradish. 

Full in their faces, they would calL't a breease , 
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From new-bom violets, or sweet-scented roses; 
And if still fouler air came from them, 'twas 
A most delicious perfume, and inquiries 
From whence it was procured. — Such practices 
Have brought disgrace upon the name and office, 
And what was honest and respectable 
Is now become disgraceful and ignoble. — Anon. 



The saTM, 

I 'd have you better know this trade of ours : 

'Tis a profession, sirs, to ravish admiration : 

Its nursing-j^ther is the Law ; its birth 

Derives firom heaven. AU other trades bear stamp 

Of frail humanity upon them, mix'd, 

I grant, with show dT whdom-but yoor parasite 

Is sprung from Jove : and tell me, who in heaven 

Is Jove's compeer % 'Tis he that under name 

Of Philian, enters ev'ry mansion — own it 

Who will, gentle or simple, prince or artisan : 

Be 't room of state or poverty's mean hovel, 

He stands upon no points : — ^the couch is spread, 

The table furnish'd — on *t a goodly show 

Of tempting dishes : what should he ask more 1 

He drops into a graceful attitude. 

Calls like a lord about him, gorges greedily 

The daintiest dish, washes it down with wine, 

Then bilks his club, and quietly walks home. 

I too am pieced with him in this respect, 

And by the god my prudent course is fashion'd. 

Is there a gala-day, and feast on foot, 

With open door that offers invitation f 

In walk I, silence for my only usher : 

I fall into a chair with sweet composore, 

(Why should my neighbour's peace be man^d by noise ?) 

I dip my finger in whate'er 's before me^ 

And having feasted ev'ry appetite 

Up to a surfeit, I walk home with puiBe 

Untouch'd — ^hath not a god done so befone me? 

MlTCEKLXi. 

4e2 
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Antiphanbs. (Book vi. § 71, p. 404.) 

A, You say you've pass'd much of your time in Cyprus. 

JS, All ; for the war prevented my departure. 

A. In what place chiefly, may I ask ? 

-ff. In Paphos; 

Where I saw elegance in such perfection. 
As almost mocks belief 

A, Of what kind, pray you ? 

B, Take this for one — ^The monarch, when he sups, 
Is fann'd by living doves. 

A, You make ^le curious 

How this is to be done ; all other questions 
I will put by to be resolved in this. 

JS. There is a juice drawn from a Syrian tree, 
To which your dove instinctively is wedded 
With a most loving appetite ; with this 
The king anoints his temples, and the odour 
No sooner captivates the silly birds. 
Than straight they flutter round him, nay, would fly 
A bolder pitch, so strong a love-charm draws them. 
And perch, horror 1 on his sacred crown, 
K that such profatiation were permitted 
Of the by-standers, who, with reverend care. 
Fright them away, till thus, retreating now, 
And now advancing, they keep such a coil 
With their broad vans, and b^t the lazy air 
Into so quick a stir, that in the conflict 
His royal lungs are comfortably cool'd. 
And thus he sups asPaphian monarchs should. — Cumberland. 



Alexis. (Book vl § 72, p. 40^.) 

I sigh'd for ease, and^ weary of my lot, 

Wish'd to exchange it : in this mood I strolFd 

Up to the cil^del three several days ; 

And there I found, a bevy of preceptors 

For my new system, thirty in a group ; 

All with one voice prepared to tutor me^ 

Eat, drink, and revel in the joys of love ! 

JFor pleasure is -the wise man's sovereign good. — Cumberland. 
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Antiphanes. 

(Book vi. § 73, p. 405 ; § 33, p. 375 ; and § 35, p. 376.) 

What art, vocation, trade or mystery. 

Can match with your fine Parasite ? — The Painter 1 

He ! a mere dauber : a vile drudge the Farmer : 

Their business is to labour, ours to laugh. 

To jeer, to quibble, fiwth, Sirs ! and to drink, 

Aye, and to drink lustily. Is not this rare 1 

'Tis life, my life at least : the first of pleasures 

Were to be rich myself ; but next to this 

I hold it best to be a Parasite, 

And feed upon the rich. Now mark me right I 

Set down my virtues one by one : Imprimis, 

Good-will to all men — ^would they were all rich, 

So might I gull them all : malice to none ; 

I envy no man's fortune, all I wish 

Is but to share it : would you have a fiiend, 

A gallant steady friend ? I am your man : 

No striker I, no swaggerer, no defamer, 

But one to bear all these and still forb^r : 

If you insult, I laugh, imruffled, merry. 

Invincibly good-humour'd still I laugh : 

A stout good soldier I, valorous to a fault, 

When once my stomach 's up and supper served : 

You know my humour, not one spark of pride, 

Such and the same for ever to my friends : 

If cudgell'd, molten iron to the li^mmer 

Is not so malleable; but if I cudgel. 

Bold as the thunder : is one to be blinded ? 

I am the hghtning's flash : to be puflfd up ? 

I am the wind to blow him to the bursting : 

Choked, strangled 1 1 can do 't and save a halter : 

Would you break down his doors 1 behold an earthquake : 

Open and enter them 1 a battering-ram : 

Will you sit down to supper 1 I *m your guest, 

Your very Fli/ to enter without bidding : 

Would you move off? you'll move a well as soon : 

I 'm for all work, and though the job were stabbing, 

Betraying, false-accusing, only say, 
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Do this ! and it is done : I stick at nothing ; 

They call me Thunder-bolt for my despatch ; 

Friend of my friends am I : let actions speak me; 

Pm much too modest to commend myself. — Cuhbsbland. 



PHER£!caiLTEs. (Book yL §§ 96, 97^ pp. 493, 424.) 

The days of Plutus wen the days of gold; 

The season of high feeding, and good cheer : 

Bivers of goodly beef and brewis ran 

Boiling and bubbling through the Btrfiaming streets^ 

With islands of fat dumplii^ cut m sops 

And slippery gobbets, moulded into mouthfuls. 

That dead men might have swallow'd; floating tripes^ 

And fleets of sausages, in luscious nM>rBel8, 

Stuck to the banks like oysters : here and there. 

For relishers, a salt-fish season'd high 

Swam down the saYOury tide : when soon behold I 

The portly gammon, sailing in fail state 

Upon his smoking platter, heaves in sight, 

Encompassed urith his banddiers like guards, 

And conyoy'd by huge bowls of frumaaty. 

That with their generous odours scent the air* 

— You stagger me to t^ of these good days^ 
And yet to live with us on our hard hie, 
When death 's a deed as easy as to drink. 

If your mouth waters now, what had it done, 
Could you have seen our delicate fine thrushes 
Hot from the spit, with myitle-berrieB cmmm'd, 
And larded well with celandine and parsley, 
Bob at your himgry lips, crying — Come eat me ! 
Nor was this all ; for pendent oyer*head 
The fairest choicest fruits in dusters hung; 
Girls too, young girls just budding into bloom, 
Clad in transparent vests, stood near at hand 
To serve im with fresh, roses, and full cups 
Of rich and fragrant wine, of which one glass 
No sooner was despatched, than straight behold ! 
Two goblets, fresh and sparkling as the first, 
Provoked us to repeat the increasing draught 
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Away then with your ploughs, we need them not, 
Tour scythes, your Bickle% and your |»*u]img-hodks ! 
Away with all your trumpery at pnc» I 
Seed-time and harrest-home and vintage wakes — 
Tour hohdays are nothing worth to us. 
Our rivers roll with luxiuy, our vats 
O'erflow with nectar, whi<i providing Jove 
Showers down by cataracts; the very gutters 
From our house-tops spout wine, vast forests wave, 
Whose very leaves drop MaeBS, anoking viands 
Like mountains rifle.-— All nature 's (me great feast 

CUMBEBLAKD. 



Philemon. (Book vii. § 32, p. 453.) 

How strong is my desire 'fore earth and heaven. 

To tell how daintily I cook'd his dinner 

'Gainst his return 1 By all Athena's owls 1 

"lis no unpleasant thing to hit the mark 

On all occasions. What a fish had I — 

And ah ! how nicely fried I Not all bedevill'd 

With cheese, or brown'd atop, but though well done, 

Looking alive, in its rare beauty dress'd. 

With skill so exquisite the fire I tempered, 

It seem'd a joke to say that it waa cook'd. 

And then, just &ney now you see a hen 

Crobbling a morsel WMxdx too big to swallow; 

With bill uplifted round and round she runs 

Half-choking; while the rest are at her heels 

Clucking for shares. Just so 'twas with my soldiers; 

The first who touch'd the dish upstarted he 

Whirling round in a circle like the hen^ 

Eating and running ; but his jolly comrades, 

Each a fish worshipper, soon join'd the dance. 

Laughing and shouting, snatching some a bit, 

Some missing, till like smoke the whole had vanished. 

Yet were they merely mudrfed river dabs : 

But had some splendid scares graced my pan. 

Or Attic glaucii, or, saviour Zeus I 

Kapros from Argos^ or the conger eel, 

W^ch old Poseidon exports to Olympus, , 
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To be the food of gods, why then my gueists 

Had rivaird those above. I have, in hust, 

The power to lavish immortality 

On whom I please, or, by my potent art. 

To raise the dead^ if ihej but snuff my dishes ! 

J. A. St. John. 



Heoebipfus. (Book vii. § 36, p. 4d5.) 

A. I know it, my good friend, much has been said, 
And many books been written, on the art 
Of cookery; but tell me something new, 
Something above the common, nor disturb 
My brain with what I've heard so oft before. 

JS, Peace, and attend, you shall be satisfied — 
For I have raised myself, by due degrees. 
To the perfection of the art; nor have 
I pass'd the last two years, since I have worn 
The apron, with so little profit, but 
Have given my mind to study all its parts, 
T' apply that knowledge to its proper use ; 
So as to mark the different sorts of herbs; 
By proper seasoning, to give fish the best . 
And highest relish; and of lentils too, 
To note the several sorts. But to the point : 
When I am call'd to serve a funeral supper, 
The mourners just retum*d, silent and sad. 
Clothed in funereal habits — I but raise 
The cover of my pot, and every face 
Assumes a smile, the tears are wash'd away ; 
Charm'd with the grateful flavour, they believe 
They are invited to a wedding feast 

A. What, and give such effect, fi:om a poor dish 
Of miserable fish, and lentils ?- 

^. Ay; 

But this the prelude only, not worth noting; 
Let me but have the necessary means, 
A kitchen amply stored, and you shall see, 
That, like enchantment, I will spread around 
A charm as powerful as the siren's voice; 
That not a creature shall have power to move 
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Beyond the circle, forcibly detained 
By the delicious odour; and should one 
Attempt to draw yet nearer, he will stand 
Fix'd like a statue, with his mouth wide open, 
Inhaling with each breeze the precious steam, 
Silent and motionless ; till some good Mend, 
In pity to his fate, shall stop his nostrils, 
And drag him thence by forc e 

A, You are indeed 
A master of the art 

B. You know not yet 

The worth of him you speak to— look on those 

Whom you see seated round, not one of them 

But would his fortune risk to make me his. — Anon. < 



DiPHiLus. (Book viL § 39, p. 458.) 

'Tis not my custom to engage myself. 

Till first I know how Fm to be employ'd. 

And whether plenty is to crown the board. 

I first inquire by whom the fea«rt is given. 

Who are the guests, and what the kind of &re ; 

For you must (now I keep a register 

Of different ranks, that I may judge at once 

Whom to refuse, and where to offer service. 

For instance now, with the sea£u:ing tribe. 

A captain just escaped from the rough sea. 

Who, fearing shipwreck, cut away his mast, 

Unshipp'd lus rudder, or was forced to throw 

Part of his loading overboard, now comes 

To sacrifice on his arrival ; him 

I cautiously avoid : and reason good ; 

No credit can be gained by serving him, 

For he does nothing for the sake of pleasure^ 

But merely to comply with custom ; then 

His habits are so economical. 

He calculates beforehand the expense. 

And makes a nice division of the whole 

Between himself and his ship's company^^ 

So that each person eats but of his own. 
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Another, just three days arrived in port, 
Without or wounded mast or tiiatter'd sail,' 
With a rich cargo from Bymntiiim ; 
He reckons on his ten or twelve per cent. 
Clear profit of adventure, is all joy. 
All life, all spirits, chuckles o'er his gain, 
And looka abroad, like a true sailor, for 
Some kind and tender-hearted weneh, to aharo 
His happy fortunes, and is soon supplied 
By the vilo pimps thfit ply about the port 
Thin in the inau for me ; him I accost, 
Hang on im steps, and whisper in hii ear, 
" Jove the preservw," nor withdraw my sHif^ 
Till he has &ir1y fiz'd roe in his wrvice. 
This is my practice. — If I see some youth 
Up to the ears in love, who spends his time 
In prodigality and wild expenset 
Him I niake sure of, — But the cautious man, 
Who calls a meeting at a joint expnise. 
Collects the symbols, and deposits them 
Safe in his earthen pot; he may call loud, 
And pull my robe, hell not be heard, I pay 
No heed to snch mean wretoheo, fw nq gain 
But blows can be obtain'd by serving them ; 
Though you work hard to please thetn night and day. 
If you presume to ask each fellow for 
The wages you hare eam'd, he frowns, and cries, 
" Bring me the pot, you varlet ;" then bawls out, 
" The lentils wanted vinegar ;" — (^ain 
Demand your money, "Wretdi," he loudly criaa, 
" Be silent, or 111 make you an example 
For ftiture cooks to mend th^r manners by." 
More I could tell, but I have said enoi^. 

S. Ton need not fear the service I require, 
'Tis for a set of free and easy girls, 
Who live hard by, and wish to eel^irate 
Gaily the feast of their beloved Adonis. 
She who invites is a right merry lass. 
And nothing will be spared ; theref<»« be quick, 
Tuck up your nibe, and come away with me. — Anoic. 
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Alexis. (Book viil § 15, p. 532.) 

Talk not to me of schools and trim academies. 

Of music or sage meetings held at Fylua — 

I'll hear no more of them ; mere sugax'd -words 

Which melt as you prcmounce them. Fill your cup 

And pledge your neighbour in a flowing bumper. 

This sums my doctrine whole : cocker your genius — 

Feast it with high delight% and mark it be not 

Too sad — I know no pleasure but the belly ; 

'Tis kin, 'tis genealogy to me : 

I own no other sire nor lady-mother. 

For virtue — ^*tis a cheat : your embaasie&— 

Mere toys : office and army sway — ^boy's rattles. 

They are a sound — a dream — an empty bubble; 

Our fated day is fix'd, and who may cheat it ? 

Nought rests in perpetuity; nor may we 

Call aught our own, save what the belly gives 

A local habitation : for the rest — 

What's Cpdrus ? dust What PericJes 1 a clod. 

And noble Cymon 1 — tut, my feet walk over him. 

^^^^ Mitchell. 

Maghon. (Book viii $ 26, p. 538.) 

Of ail fish-eaters 
None sure excell'd the lyric bard Fhiloxenu& 
'Twas a prodigious twist I At Syvacuse 
Fate threw him on the fish call'd ** Many-feet** 
He purchased it and drest it; and the wiiole, 
Bate me the head, form'd but a single swallow. 
A crudity ensued — ^the doctor came, 
And the first glance inform'd him things went wrong. 
And " Friend,*' quoth he, '* if thou hast aught to set 
In order, to it straight; — pass but seven hovum^ 
And thou and life must take a long fiurewell." 
" I've nought to do," replied the beard : ** all 'a right 
And tight about me — nothing's in confusion — 
Thanks to the gods ! I leave a stodc behind me 
Of healthy dithyrambics, fully form'd, 
A credit to their years; — ^not <»ie among them 
Without a graceful chaplet on his head : — 
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PHCEnx. (Book TuL f 59, p. 566.) 

Lords and ladks, lor jour ear. 
We bare a petitioDa'. 
Name and lineage would yon know f — 
Tis Apollo's diOd, the arow ; 
Watting till jonr bands dispeaee 
Gift of barley^ bread or pence. 
Be it but a lump of salt ; 
His is not ihe mouth to halt 
Nou^t that's proffer'd he denies ; 
Long experience makes him wise. 
Who to^lay gives salt, he knows. 
Next day fig or honey throws. — 
Open, open gate and door : 
Mark ! the moment we implore, 
Comes the daughter of the squire, 
With such figs as wake desire. — 
Maiden, for this &your done 
May thy fortunes, as they run, 
Ever brighten — be thy spouse 
Bich and of a noble house ; 
May thy sire in aged ease 
Nurse a boy who calls thee mother : 
And his grandam on her knees 
Rock a girl who calls him brother ; — 
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Kept as bride in reservation 

For some favour'd near relation. — 

But enough now : I must tread 

Where my feet and eyes are led ; 

Dropping at each door a strain^ 

Let me lose my suit or gain. 
Then search, worthy gentles, the cupboard's close nook : 
To the lord, and still more to the lady we look : 
Custom warrants the suit— let it still then bear sway ; 
And your crow, as in duty most bounden, shall pray. 

Mitchell. 

The same. > 

Good people, a handful of barley bestow 
On the bearers about of the sable crow—- 

Apollo's daughter she — 
But if the barley-heap wax low. 
Still kindly let your bounty flow. 
And of the yellow grains that grow 

On the wheaten stalk be firee. 
Or a well-kneaded loaf or an obolos give. 
Or what you will, fbr the crow must live. 

If the gods have been bountiful to you to-day, 
Oh, say not to her for whom we sing. 

Say not, we implore you, nay, 
To the bird of the cloudy wing. 

A grain of salt will please her well, 
And whoso this day that bestows, 

May next day give (for who can teU 1) 
A comb from which the honey flows. 
But come, come, what need we say more ? 
Open the door, boy, open the door. 

For Plutus has heard our prayers* 
And see, through the porch, a damsel, as sweet 
As the winds that play round the flowery feet 
Of Ida, comes the crow to mee^ 

And a basket of flgs'she bears. 
Ch, may this maiden happy be, ^ 

And from care and sorrow free : 
Let her all good fortune find, 
And & husband rich and kind. 
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And when her parents hare grown old. 

Let her in her Other's arms 

Place a boy as fiur as she, 

With the ringlets all of gdd. 

And, upon her mother^s knee, 

A maiden deck'd with all her oharma 

But I from house to house must go, 

And whereTer mj eyes by my §&ti axe bofM^ 

To the muse at m^t and mom 

For those who do or don^ bestow. 

The mellow words of song shall flow. 

Come then, good folks, your plenty share; 

O give, my prince ! and maiden &ir, 

Be boimtifiil to-day. 
Sooth, custom bids ye «J1 to throw 
Whole handfiills to the begging crow; 
At least give something; say not, No, 

And we will go our way. — J. A. St. John. 



Cleobulus. (Book yiii. § 60, p. d67.) 

The swallow is come, and with her bcinga 

A year with plenty oyerflowing; 

Freely its rich gifts bertowkft 
The loveliest of loyely springs. 

She is come, she is oome^ 

To her sunny home ; 
And white is her breast as a beam of lig^t^ 
But her back and her wings are as l^k as n^^ 

Then bring forth your storey 

Bring it out to the door, 
A mass of figs, or a stoop of wine. 
Cheese, or meal, or what you will, 
Whate'er it be we'll not take it ill ; 
Even an egg will not come amisB^ 

For the swallow 's not nioe 

When she wishes to dine. 
Come, what shall we have ? Say, what shall it be ^ 

For we will not go. 
Though time doth flee, 

Till thou answerest Yes, or answerest No. 
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But if thou art churlish we'll break down the gate^ 

And thy pretty wife we'll bear away; 
She is small, and of no great weight 

Open, open, then we say. 
Not old men, but boys are we. 
And the swallow says, " Open to me."— J. A. St. Johk. 



The lame. 

The swallow, the swallow has bnist on the a^^i^ 

He brings us gay seasons of vernal delight; 

His back it is sable, his belly is white. 

Can your pantry nought spare^ 

That his pEdate may please^ 

A fig — or a pear — 

Or a slice of rich cheese 1 

Mark, he bars all delay: 

At a word, my friend, say. 

Is it ye% — ^is it nayt 

Do we go ? — do we stay t— 

One giiS and we're gone : 

Befuse, and anon 

On your gate and your door 

All our fiary we pour. 

Or our strength shall be tried 

On your sweet little bride : 

From her seat we will tear her; 

From her home we will bear hix : 

She is light, and will ask 

But small hands to the task. — 

Let your bounty then lift 

A small aid to our mirth ; 

And whatever the gifl^ 

Let its size speak its wortlb 

The swallow, the swalloir 

Upon you doth wait r 

An almsman and snppliaiit 

He stands at your gate : 

Set open, set open 

Your gate and your door ; 

Neither giants nor greybeards,— 

We your bounty implore. — ^MrroHBiiL, 
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The tame. 

The swallow 's oome, winging 
His way to us here ! 
Fair hours is he bringing, 
And a happy new year I 
White and black • 

Are his belly and back. 
Give him welcome once more^ 
With figs from your store. 
With wine in its flasket, 
And cheese in its basket, 
And eggs, — ay, and wheat if we ask it. 
Shall we go or receive ? yes, we'll go, if you'll give; 
But, if you refuse us, we never will leave. 
We'll tear up the door. 
And the lintel and floor ; 
And your wife, if you still demur- 
She is little and light— we will come to-nigkt 
And run away e'en with her. 
But if you will giunt 
The presents we want, 
Great good shall come of it, 
And plenty of profit ! 
Come, throw open free 
Your doors to the swallow ! 
Your children are we. 
Not old beggarsj who follow. — E. B. C. 



EuPHRON. (Book ix. § 21, p. 595.) 

Carian ! time well thy ambidextrous part. 

Nor always filch. It was but yesterday, 

Blundering, they nearly caught thee in the fact ; 

None of thy balls had livers, and. the guests, 

In horror, pierced their airy emptiness. 

Not even the brains were there, thou brainless hound I 

If thou art hired among the middling class, 

Who pay thee freely, be thou honourable ! 

But for this day, ^here now we go to cook. 

E'en cut the master's throat for all I care; 
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" A word to th' wise," and show thyself my scholar ! 

There thou may'st filch and revel; all may yield 

Some secret profit to thy sharking hand. 

'Tis an old miser gives a sordid dinner^ 

And weeps o*er every sparing dish at table; . 

Then if I do not find thou dost devour 

All thou canst touch, e*en to the very coals, » 

I will disown thee I Lo ! old Skin-flint comes; 

In his dry eyes what parsimony stares ! — D'I&raeli. 



SosiPATER. (Book. ix. § 22, p. 595.) 

A, If you consider well, my Demylus,. 
Our art is neither low nor despicable ; 
But since each rude and imtaught blockhead dares 
Present himself as cook profess'd, the art 
Has sunk in estimation, nor is held 
In that respect and honour as of old. — 
Imagine to yourself a cook indeed, 
Yersed from his in&ncy in all the arts 
And mysteries of his trade ; a person, too, 
Of shining talents, well instructed in 
The theory and practice of his art ; 
From such a one you will be taught to prize 
And value as you ought, this first of arts. 
There are but three of any character . 
Now living : Boidion is one, and then 
Chariades, and, to crown all, myself; 
The rest, depend upon it, are beneath 
Your notice. 

JS. Howisthatf 

A, Believe me, truth ; 

We three are the supporters of the school 
Of Sicyon ; he, indeed, was prince of cooks, 
And as a skill'd professor, taught us first 
The motion of the stars, and the whole scheme 
And science of astrology ; he then 
Inform'dns of the rules of architecture^ 
And next instructed us in physics, and 
The laws of motion, and th' inventions rare 

ATH. — VOL. UU 4 F 
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Of natoial pluloiopkj 

He lectmed ia the militBiy ait. 

HftTiiig obtam*d tlus pfwiooi knovlad^ W 

Began to lead us to the ckoMots 

Of cookery, 

B. Can iHiaft j«t aiqr 1» ^ni^ 

Or do joajeiil 

ji. Mort evtnnl J Haa troa ; 

Aod wfaila the boy ia %hmmt at tiia maike^ 
I will just touch upon the aubjecty whidi. 
An time shall serve hoieafter, we msj treat 
More laigelj at our ease. 

B, ' Apollo, lend 

Thy kind assistajMe, tat I't6 mudi Xo hear. 

A, First, then, a porfect and aeoomjJish^d cook 
Should be well skilTd m meteorology; 

Should know the motions of the stars, boHi when 
They rise, and when again they set ; and how 
The planets move- within their serml orbits ; 
Of the sun*s cotirse, when he prolongs the day, 
Or sets at early hour, and bru^ in n%ht ; 
His place i* the Zodiac ; for as these revcdye 
All aliments are savoured, ot to please 
And grati^ the taste, or to ofi^d 
And pall the appetite : he who knows this 
Has but to mind the season of the year. 
And he may decorate his table with 
The choicest viands^ of the highest relish. 
But he who, ignorant of this, pretends 
To give directions for a feast, must fiiil. 
Perhaps it may excite your wonder, how 
The rules of architecture should iioiprove 
The art of cookery 1 

B, I own it does. 

A. I will couTinee you^ then. You must agree. 
That *tiB a most important point to hare 
The chimney fiz*d just in ite proper ^aee; 
That light be well diffused throughout the kitchen ; 
That you may see how the wind blows, and how 
The smoke inclines^ which, as it leans to this 
Or t* other quAlrter, a good eook knows weH 
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To take advantage of the dreumstanoe, 
And make it £&voiirable to his art. 
Then military taetics have their ^oae ; 
And this the leam*d professcMr knows, and Mke 
A prudent genend, marshsJa out his fcNree 
In proper £Qe% £br ovder gOToniA all ; 
He sees each dii^ arraztged upon the board 
With due deeonun^ in its proper pkee^ 
And borne from tiienee in tha tamo order, too ; 
No hurry, no eonfiuim; his qxaok eyo 
Discovers at a glanco if aU is lig^;. 
Knows how to snit the taste of et&j guest^ 
If such a dish should quidklj be removed. 
And such another occupy its pkoa 
To one serves up his £ood q[U]te smokiag ho4^ 
And to another moderatdj wan% 
Then to a third quite col<C but aH in order^ 
And at the moment, as he gives i^ word. 
This knowledge is derived, aa jou percdve^ 
From strict attention to the xiJes of art- 
And martial discipMoe. — Would you know more ? 
J?. I am >quite satisfied^ and so fere»elL-— Anon. 

Such lore, be said^ was requisite 
iW him who tkeu^ beside his S|Nit; 
And undetar'd by noise or heat, 
Could calmly con each new receipt : 
jSiar kn&miedjfe first, for wteats iffe found 
With rolling months to go the roomd ; 
And, as the sunshine's i£ort or long, 
Yield flavoiurs exquisite or strong : 
Fisk^y 'tis known, aa seasons vaxy, 
Are delicate, car quite * eontrary ;.' 
The tribes xk air, like UKHe of fin, 
Chai^ with each ngn ^ SQu goes in : _ 
So tlmt who only knows wkai cheer. 
Not when to btyr 's no eook, 'tis ekar; 
A.eook who would his kitchen show. 
Must also arohitectuie know > 

4f2 
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And see, howe'er it blows without, 

His fire, like Vesta's, ne'er goes out ; 

Nor soot unsightly smudge the dish. 

And spoil the vol au vent, or fish» 

Nor only to the chimney looks 

Our true Mageiros, king of cooks ; 

Beside the chimney, that his eye 

May clearly view the day's supply, 

He opes his window, in &at spot 

Where Sol peeps in, to show what 's what : 

The range, the dresser, ceiling, floor, 

What cupboard, shelves, and where the door 

Are his to plan ; and if he be 

The man I mean, to each he '11 see. 

Lastly, to marshal in array 

The long-drawn line of man and tray : 

The light-arm'd first, who nimbly bear 

Their glittering lances through the air ; 

And then the hoplitic troop to goad. 

Who bend beneath their chargeri load, 

And, empty dishes ta'en away. 

Place solid flank for new assay ; 

While heavy tables creak and groan 

Under the ')^po% XcnraJSiov, 

All this demands such skill, as wields 

The veteran chief of hard-won fields ! 

Who rules the roast might rule the seas. 

Or baMe his foes with equal ease ; 

And cooks who 're equal to a rout, 

Might take a town, or storm redout.^W. J. B. 

The same. 

Cook. Our art is not entirely despicable, 
If you examine it, good Demylus ; 
But the pursuit has been run down, and all 
Almost^ however stupid, say they're cooks ; 
And by such cheats as these the art is ruin'd-. 
For, if you take a veritable cqpk, 
Well brought up to his business from a boy. 
And skilfid in the properties of things, 
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And knowing all the usual sciences ; 
Then the aflfair will seem quite different. 
We are the only three remaining ones — 
Chariades, and Bcedion^ and I. 
A fico for the rest I 

Gerd, What 's that you say 1 

Cook, What, / ? Tis we that keep up Sicon's school, 
Who was the head and founder of the art 
He used to teach us first of all astronomy ; 
Next after that directly, architecture j 
Confining all he said to natural science. 
Then, to conclude, he lectured upon tactics. 
All this he made us learn before the art 

Gent. Dear sir, d' ye mean to worry me to death 1 

Cook. No ; while the slave is coming back from mai'kct, 
I'll rouse your curiosity a little 
Upon the subject, that we thus may seize 
This most convenient time for conversation. 

Gent, By Phoebus, but you '11 find it a hard matter ! 

Cook, Listen, good sir. Firstly, the cook must know 
** Astronomy," — ^the settings and the risings 
Of all the stars, and when the sun comes back 
Both to the longest and the shortest day, 
And through what constellations he is passing. 
For nearly every kind of meat and food 
B^ceives, they say, a varying gout within it 
During the revolution of the system. 
So he that knows all this, will see the season. 
And use each article just as he ought ; 
But he that does not, will be justly thump'd. 
Ag-ain, perhaps, you wonder as ta " architecture,'* 
How it can aid the art of cookery? 

Gent, I know it Tis most strange. 

Cook. Yet I'll explain it 

To plan the kitchen rightly and receive 
As much light as you want, and see from whence 
The draught is, does good service in the business. 
The driving of the smoke, now here, now there. 
Makes a material difference when you^re boiling. 
Why should I, then, go on to prove that " tactics " 
Are needful to the Cook 1 Good order 's good 
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In every station and in every art ; 
In ours, it almost is the leading point. 
The serving up, and the removing all things 
In order, and the seeing wh^i 's tiie time 
Either to introduce them quick or slowly, 
And how the gaeste may fixd indined for eating, 
And, as regards the dishes too, themselves^ 
When is the proper time to serre some hot. 
Some warm, some coding, some completely cold. 
Is all discussed in the Tacdcuin^s sdenoe. 

Gent Then, as you've pointed out to me what's iieed&I, 
Go, get you gone, and rest yoorself a bit — Anon. 



Alexis. (Book ix. § 23, p. 596.) 

A, You surely must confess that, in most arta^ 
The pleasure that results from the perfection 
Is not enjoy'd by him alone, whose mind 
The rich invention j^ann'd, or by whose hands 
'Tis fashion'd into shape ; but they who use it 
Perhaps partake a larger portion still. 

J3. As I'm a stranger, pray inform me how ? 

A, For instance, to pr^Mre a sumptuous feast, 
"We must provide a tolerable cook ; 
His work once donet, his function 's at an end. 
Then, if the guests for whom it is prepared 
Come at the proper moment, all is well, 
And they enjoy a most d^cious treat 
If they delay, the dishes are all cold^ 
And must be warm'd again; or what has been 
Kept back, is now too hastily despatch'd, 
And is served up ill dress'd^ de&auding thus 
The act itself of its due merit. — Anon. 



EuPHBON. (Book ii. § 24, p. 597.) 

I have had many pupils in my time, 

But you, my Lycus, far exceed them all 

In clear and solid sense, and piercing judgment 
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Young as you are^ with only ten monUiB* study, 

I send you forth into the world, a cook. 

Complete and perfect in the rules of art. 

Agis of Rhodes alone knew how to broil 

A fish in due perfection; Nereus, too, 

Of Chios, for stewM colliers had no equal; 

For from his hands, it was a dish for th' gods. 

Then for white thrum, no one could exceed 

Chariades of Athens; for black broHi, 

Th' invention and perfection 'a justly due 

To Lamprias akme; whUe Apon^tus 

Was heLd unrivall'd for his sausages. 

For lexitils, too, Euthynus beat the world; 

And Aristion aboye all the rest 

Knew how to suit each guest, with toe same dish 

Served up in various fonus, at those repasts 

Where each man paid his E^re to deck the board. — 

After the ancient Sophists, these alone 

Were justly deem'd the seven wise men of Greeoe.-^-AKON. 



Strato. (Book ir. § 29^ p. 601.) 

I've harbour d a hensphinx and not a cook. 

For, by the gods ! he talk'd to me in riddles. 

And coin'd new words that pose me to interpret. 

No sooner had he enter'd on his office. 

Than eyeing me from head to foot, he cries — 

*.' How many mortab hast thou bid to supper ? " 

Mortals ! quoth I, what tdl you me of mortals ? 

Let Jove decide on their mortality ; 

You're crazy sure 1 none by that name are bidden. 

*' No table usher ? no one to officiate 

As master of the courses i " — ^No such person ; 

Moschion and Niceratus and Philinusy 

These are my guests and friends, and amongst these 

You '11 find no table-decker, as I take it 

^' Gods 1 is it possible 1" cried he ; — Most certain, 

I patiently replied : he swell'd and huff'd. 

As if, forsooth ! I 'd done him heinous wrong, 

And robb'd him of his proper dignity; 
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Eidiculous conceit ! — " What offering mak'st thou 

To Erysichthonl" he denianded ; None — 

" Shall not th^ wide-hom'd ox be fell'd ?" cries he : , 

I sacrifice no ox — " Nor yet a wether 1 " 

Not I, by Jove ! a simple sheep perhaps : 

" And what 's a wether but a ^eep V cries he. 

I 'm a plain man, my friend, a^d therefore speak 

Plain language : — " What i I speak as Homer does; ' 

And sure a cook may use like privilege > 

And more than a blind poet" — Not with me; 

I '11 have no kitchen-Homers in my house I ' 

So pray discharge yourself l^^This said, we parted. 

CUMBSBLAND. 



Anthippus. (Book ix. § 68, p. 637.) 

I like to see the fiices of my guests, 

To feed them as their age and station claim. 

My kitchen changes, as my guests inspire 

The various spectacle ; for lovers now, 

Philosophers, and now for financiers, 

If my young royster be a mettled spark. 

Who melts an acre in a savoury dish 

To charm his mistress, scuttle-fish and crabs, 

And all the shelly race, with mixture due 

Of cordials filter'd, exquisitely rich. 

For such a host, my fHend ! expends much more 

In oil than cotton; solely studying love ! 

To a philosopher, that animal, 

Voracious, solid ham and bulky feet ; 

But to the financier, with costly niceness, 

Glociscus rare, or rarity more rare. 

Insensible the palate of old age, 

More difficult than the soft lips of youth 

To move, I put much mustard in their dish; 

With quickening sauces make their stupor keen, 

And lash the la^ blood that creeps within. — D^Isbabli. 
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DiONTSius. (Book ix. § 69, p. 638.) 

" Know then, the Cook, a dinner that 's bespoke 
Aspiring to prepare, with prescient zeal 
Should know the tastes and humours of the guests; 
For if he drudges through the common work, 
Thoughtless of manner, pareless what the place 
And seasons claim, and what the &youring hour 
Auspicious to his genius may present, 
Why, standing 'midst the multitude of men, 
Call we this plodding /ricoMe^ a Cook f 
Oh, differing far ! and one is not the other ! ' 
We call indeed the general of an army 
Him who is charged to lead it to the war ; 
But the true general is the man whose mind. 
Mastering events, anticipates, combines; 
Else he is but a leader to his men I 
With our profession thus : the first who comes 
May with a humble toil^ or slice, or chop. 
Prepare the ingredients, and around the fire 
Obsequious, him I call a fricasseer I 
But ah ! the cook a brighter glory crowns ! 
Well skill'd is he to know the place, the hour^ 
Him who invites, and him who is invited. 
What fish in season makes the market rich, 
A choice delicious rarity ! I know 
That all, we always find; but always all, 
Charms not the palate, critically fin& 
Archestratus, in culinary lore 
Deep for his time, in this more learned age 
Is wanting; and full oft he surely talks 
Of what he never ate. Suspect his page. 
Nor load thy genius with a barren precept 
Look not in books for what some idle sage 
So idly raved ; for cookery is an art 
Comporting iU with rhetoric; 'tis an art 
StiQ changing, and of momentary triumph 1 
Know on thyself thy genius must depend. 
All books of cookery, all helps of art, 
All critic learning, all commenting notes, 
Are vain, if, vojid of genius, thou wouldst cook 1" 
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The culinuy sage thus spoke; his friend 
Demands, " Where is the ideal cook thou paint^st ?" 
*' Lo, I the man !** the saTouring sa^ replied. 
" Now be thine eyes the witness of my art I 
This tunny drest, so odorous shall steam, 
The spicy sweetness so sSiall steal thy sense, 
That thou in a delicious reverie 
Shalt slumber heavenly o'er the Attio dii^ !* — ^D*Ibbak>l 

A. The wretch on whom you lavish so mudi praise^ 
I swear, by all the gods, but ill deserves it — ' 

The true professor «f the art should strive 
To gratify the taste of every guest ; 
For if he merely furnishes the table, 
Sees all the dishes properly disposed, 
And thinks, having done this, he has discharged 
His office, he 's mistaken, and deserves 
To be considered only as a drudge, 
A kitchen-drudge, without or art or skill, 
And differs widely from a cook indeed, 
A master of' his trade. — ^He bears the name 
Of General, 'tis true, who heads the army; 
But he whose comprehensive mind surveys 
The whole, who knows to turn each circumstance 
Of time, and place, and action, to advantage, — 
Foresees what difficulties may occur, 
And how to conquer them, — ^this is the man 
Who should be call'd the general ; the oihef 
The mere conductor of the troops, no more : 
So in our art it is an easy thing 
To boil, to roast, to stew, to fricassee. 
To blow the bellows, <«• to stir the fire; 
But a professor of ttie art regards 
The time, the place, Hi* inviter, and the guest; 
And when the market is w^ stored with fish, 
Knows to select, and to prefer sudi ooly 
As are in proper season, and, in short, 
Omits no knowledge that may justly lead 
To the perfection of his art *Tis true, 
Archestratus has written on the subject, 
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And is allow'd by many to have left 
Most choice receipts, and rare inventions 
Useful and pleasing; yet in many things 
He was profoundly ignorant^ and speaks 
Upon report, without substantial proof 
Or knowledge of his own. We must not trasi^ 
Not give our Mth to loose conjectures thus; 
For in our art we only can depend 
On actual practice and experiment 
Having no fix'd and settled laws by which 
We may be govem'd, we must frame our own, 
As time and opportunity may serve, 
Which if we do not well improve, the art 
Itself must suffer by our negligence. 

£. You are indeed a most renown'd -pro^edaor; • 

But still yon have omitted to point 6ut 
The properties of that most skiJ^ cook 
Who furnish'd splendid feasts miih so mudi ease. 

A. Give but tiie word, and you dsall see me dress 
A thrum in sudi style i and other dainties 
To furnish out a Ml and rich repast, 
That you may easQy coiKseive tiie rest; 
Nay, you will think yourself in Attica, 
Prom the sweet fragrance, aiKl delicious taste; 
And then the whole so various, and wdlHiress*d, 
You shall be puzzled where to fix your choice, 
From the stored viands of so rich a board. — Anon. 



Mnesimachub. (Bo<^ X* § 18, p. 663.) 

Dost know whom thou *rt to sup with, friend? — 1 11 tell thee; 

With gladiators, not with peaceM guests ; 

Instead of knives we 're arm'd with naked swords, 

And swallow firebrands in the place of food : 

Daggers of Crete are served us for confections, 

And for a plate of pease a fricassee 

Of shatter'd spears : the cushions we repose on 

Are shields and breastplates, at our feet a pile 

Of slings and arrows, and our foreheads wreath'd 

With military enagns, not with myrtle. — CtTMBBRLAND. 
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Tht nme. 
EnoVBtithon with whom thou haat to deoll 
On aharpen'tl swords ^e make our mealj 
The dripping torch, snapdragon -wise. 
Our bunuDg beverage suppUes; 
And Cretio shafts, as sweetmeats etorod, 
Form the dessert upon our board. 
With tid-bits of aplit javelin : 
Fillow'd on breastplates we recline ; 
StreVd at our feet are slings and bows, 
And crown'd with catapults our brows.— WfiiNQH am. 

The miM. 
Cerken mj word : wota thou, lere brother min. 
Thou shulde in certaine thjs doie wjth us din. 
Bright swerdes and eke browne our vittaile been ; 
Torches we glot for aowle, that fyerie bren. 
Eftsone the page doth sette upon our bord, 
Yfette firo Crete, kene arwes long and broad ; 
Ko fetches do we ete, but spei-ea shente. 
That gadred beu fro blood ydrenched bente. 
The silver targe, and peroed habergeon. 
Been Uiat, whan sonne is set, we lig upon. 
On bowes reato our fete whan that we alepe, 
With katapultea crowndc^ so heie hem clepe. — W. W. , 



ALCfflua. (Boot I. 5 35, p. 679.) 
To be bow'd by grief is folly ; 
Nought is gain'd by melancholy ; 
Better than the pain of thinking 
Is to steep the sense in drinking. — BLiND. 



Albsis. (Book X. § 71, p. 709.) 
A. A thing exists which nor immortal is, 
Nor mortal, but to both belongs, and lives 
As neither god nor roan does. Every day 
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Tis bom anew and dies. No eye can see it. 
And yet to all 'tis known. 

B. A plague upon you ! 

You bore me with your riddles. 

A. StiH, aU this 
Is plain and easy. 

B. What then can it be t 

A, Sleep — ^that puts all our cares and pains to flight. 

J. A. St. John. 

Theiame, 

Nor mortal fate, nor yet immortal thine, 

Amalgam rare of human and divine ; 

Still ever new thou comest, soon again 

To vanish, fleeting as the phantom train ; 

Ever invisible to earthly eye, 

Yet known to each one most fiuniHarly. — ^F. Metcalfe: 



• EuBULUs. (Book X. § 71, p. 710.) 

A. What is it that, while young, is plump and heavy. 
But, being full grown, is light, and wingless mounts 
Upon the courier winds, and foils the mAi % 

. B. The Thibtle's Beard ; for this at first sticks £ust 
To the green seed, which, ripe and dry, &Ils off 
Upon the cradling breeze, or, upwards puff 'd 
By playful urchins, sails along tiie air. --J. A. St. John. 



Antifhanes. (Book x. § 73, p. 711.) 

There is a female which within her bosom 
Carries her young, that, mute, in &ct, yet speak. 
And make their voice heard on the howling waves, 
Or wildest continent They will converse 
Even with the absent, and inform the deaf. 

J. A. St, JoHir* 
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The Bame, 

Know*st thou the creaturei that a tiny brood 
Within her bosom keeps securely mew'd 1 ' 
Though Yoiceless all, beyond the ocean wide 
To distant realms their stiU small voices glide. 
Par, far away, whome'er t' address they seek 
Will understand, yet no one hears them speak. 

F. METGiLLFB. 



THBODEOTEa. (Book X § 75, p. 713.) 

A thing whose match, or in the deptha profound 
Of ocean, or on earth, can ne'er be found ; 
Cast in no mortal mould ita growth of limb 
Dame Nature orders by the strangest whinu 
'Tia bom, and lo ! a giant form appears ; 
Toward middle age a smaller size it wears ; 
And now again, its day of life nigh o'er. 
How Vonderfnl gigantic as before. — F. Metcalfe. 



Thbc>i»otb8. (Book x. | 75, p. 713.) 

We're sisters twain, one dying bears the other : 
She too expires, and so bnngs fbrth her mother. 

P. Mbtoalpb. 



Xenophanes. (Book xi. § 7, p. 729.) 

The ground is swept, and the triclinium clean, 
The hands are purified, the goblets too 
Well rinsed, each guest upon las' forehead bears 
A wreathed flow*ry crown; from slender vase 
A willing youth presents to each in turn 
A sweet and costly perfume; while the bowl. 
Emblem of joy and social mirth, stands by, 
Fill*d to the brim; another pours out wine 
Of most delicious flavour, breathing round 
Fragrance of flowers, and honey newly made; 
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So grateful to the sense, that none refuse; 

While odoriferous guzos fill all the room. 

Water is served too, cold, and freak, and dear; 

Bread, saffiron tinged, that looks like leayes of gdd. 

The board is gailj spread vith honej puro, 

And savoury cheese. The altar, too,^ whidb stands 

Full in the centre, orown'd with flow'z^ wreaths; 

The house resQunda with musio and with song, 

With songs of grateful V^^ 8*^ ^ become 

The wise and good to o£Gv to the gods» 

In chaste and modest phrase. They humhij ask, 

Pouring their free libatlon% to pveserve 

A firm and even mind; to do xk) wrong. 

But equal justice to disfpense to all; 

A task more easy, more delightful far, 

Than to command, to slander^ or oppress. 

At such repasts eadi guest may lafely dzisik 

As much as suits his sober appetite, 

Then unattended seek hia home,, wlesa 

His feeble age requires assiatanee. Him 

Above all others let us praise^ who while 

The cheerful cup goes roond, shall charm the guests 

With free recital of acts worthy praise. 

And fit to be remembered; that mspire 

The soul to valour, and the love of fiune, 

The meed of virtuous action. Far from ns 

The war of Thans; or the bloody sti^ 

Of the seditious Centaurs; such ezampks 

Have neither use nor profit — wiser &r 

To look to brighter patt^ma thai instruct. 

And lead the mind to great and good piirsiiit& — Anoh. 



Alexis. (Book zL § 9, p. 731.) 

Do you not know that by the term call'd life, 
We mean to give a softer ton<^ to ilk - 
That man is heir tot Whether I judge right 
Or wroi^ in this, I '11 not presiime to say-*-** 
Having reflected Ipiig and serioosly. 
To this concl\ision J am broujght aft last^ 
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That universal folly goreniB all; 

For in this littla life of outh, wh aeom 

Aa strangers that have left ^eir native home. 

We make our first appearance trum the realms 

Of death and darkness, and emerge to light, 

And join th' assemhly of our fellow-men— 

They who enjoy tbemsslves the most, and drink. 

And laugh, and lianish cau^ or pass the day 

In the soft blandishments of love, and leave 

No joy uatasted, no dehght untried 

That innocence and virtue may approve. 

And this gay festival afford, depart 

Cheerful, like guests contented, to tiieir home. — Akos. 



Sappho. (Book iL § 9, p. 731.) 

Come, Venus, come ! 
Hither with thy golden cup. 

Where nectar-floated flowerets swim I 
Fill, fill the goblet up I 
liese laughing lips shall kiss the brim — 
Come, Venus, come ! — Anon. 



PYTHEifl. (Book li. § 14, p. 734.) 

Here jolly Pytheaa b'es, 

A right honest man, and wise, 
Who of goblets had veiy great stOTe, 

Of amber, silver, gold. 

All glorious to behold. 
In number ne'er equall'd before.-^, A. St. John. 



AuTHOB OF THE Thebais. (Book xi. § 14, p. 735.) 

Then Polyneioes of the golden locks. 

Sprung from the gods, before his iather placed 

A table all of silver, which had once 

Been Cadmus's, next fill'd the golden, bowl 
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With richest wine. At this old CBIdipUSy 
Seeing the honoured relics of his sire 
Pro&ned to vulgar uses, roused t6 anger^ 
Pronounced fierce imprecatioiiSy wished bis sons 
Might li-vB no more in amity together, 
But plunge in feuds and slaughters, and contend 
For their inheritance : and the Furies heard. 

/ J. A. St. John* 



in tf Mr 



(Book xi. § 19, p. 738.) 

Troy's lofty towers by Grecians sdck'd behold ! 
Parrhasios* draught, by Mys engraved in gold^ 

St A. St* Jo^. 



SoPATER. (Book xi. § 28, p. 742.) 

'Tis sweet in early moiH to cool the lips 

With pure fresh water from the gushing fount, 

Mingled with honey in the Baucalis, 

When one o'er night has made too free with wine, 

And feeld sharp thirst.— J. A. St. John. 



ALEXia (Book xi. § 30, p* 743») 

A. But let me first describe the cup ; 'twas rounds 
Old, broken-ear'd, and precious small besides. 
Having indeed some letters on 't 

B. Yes, letters ; 
Eleven, and all of gold, forming the name 

Of Saviour Zeus. 
A. Tush ! no, some other god. 

J. A* St. John. 



Damoxenus. (Book xi. § 35, p. 747.) 

A. If this hold not enough, see, the boy comes 
Bearing the Elephant 1 

B, . Immortal gods t 

ATH.— rVOL. III. 4 G 
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What thing is tliatt 

A , A doabk-foimtain'd coipf 

The workmanHlup of Akon ; it oontains 
Only three gallons.— J. A. St. Johbt. 



PfiDteECRATES. (Book ad. § ^2, p. 767.) 

Bemark, how wisely ancient art proyides 

The broad-brimm'd cup with flat expanded sides ; 

A cup contrived for man's diacreeter tise, 

And sober portions of the generous juioe : 

But woman's more ambitious thirsty soul 

Soon long'd to revel in the plenteous bowl ; 

Deep and capacious as the swelling hold 

Of some stout bark she shaped the hollow mouldy 

Then turning out a vessel like a tun, 

Simp'ring exclaim'd — Observe I I dHnk but one. 

CUMBEBLANP. 



ABCHiLocaaros. (Book xL § 66, p. 771.) 

Come then, my &iend^ and seize the flask, 

And while ihe deck around us rolls, 
Dash we the cover from the cask, 

And crown with wine our flowing bowls. 
While the deep hold is tempest-tost, 

We'll strain bright nectar from l^e lees : 
For, though our fireedom here be lost, 

We drink no water on the sea& — C. Merivalb. 



Alexis. (Book xii § 1, p. 818; iv. § 59, p. 365, &c.) 

You, Sir, a Cyrenean, as 1 take you. 

Look at your sect of desperate voluptuaries ; 

There 's Diodorus — ^beggary is too good for him — 

A vast inheritance in two short years, 

Where is it 1 Squander'd, vani^'d, gone for ever : 

So rapid was his dissipation, — Stop ! 
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Stop ! my good friend, jou cry; not quite so hsk I 
This man went &ir and softly to bis ruin ; 
What talk you of two years f As many day% 
Two little dayS; were long enough to finish 
Yoimg EpichiEuides ; he had son^ soul. 
And drove a merry paoe to his undmng*— 
Marry ! if a kind snrfeit would surprise us, 
Ere we sit down to earn it, such prevention 
Would come most opportune to save ihe trouble 
Of a sick stomach and an adilng head : 
But whilst the.punishineiit k out of sight, 
And the full chalice at our tips, we diink, 
Drink all to-day, to-morrow fiuBt and mourn. 
Sick, and all o'er oppress'd with nauseous fumes ; 
Such is the drunkard's curse, and Hell itself 
Cannot devise a greater. Oh that nature 
Might quit us of this overbearing burthen, 
This tyrant-god, the belly ! take that from us, 
With all its bestial appetites, and man, 
Exonerated man^ shaJl be all souL — CaMBJSRLANix 



Anaxilas. (Book xiiL § 6, p. 893.) 

Whoever has been weak enough to dote, 

And live in precious bondage at the feet 

Of an imperious mistress, may relate 

Some part of their iniquity at least. 

In &ct, what monster is there in the world 

That bears the least comparison with them 1 

What finghtful dragon, or diimera dire, 

What Scylla, what Charybdis, can exceed them ?^ 

Nor sphinx, nor hydra, nay, no winged harpy. 

Nor hungry lioness, nor p(»flonbus adder, 

In noxious qualities, is half so bad 

They are a race accursed, and stand alone 

Preeminent in wickedness. For instance, 

Flangon, a foul chimera, spreading flames, 

And dealing out destruction &r and near, 

And no BeUerophon to crush the monst^. 

iQ2 
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Then Sinope, a many-headed hydra, 
An old and wrinkled hag — Gnathine, too, 
Her neighbour — Oh ! they are a precious pair. 
Nanno's a barking Scylla, nothing less-— 
Having ahmiy privately dispatched 
Two of her lovers, she would lure a third 
To sure destruction, but the youth escaped, 
Thanks to his pliant oars, and better fortune. 
Phryne, like foul Charybdis, swallows up 
At once the pilot and the bark Theano, 
Like a pluck*d siren, has the voice and look 
Of woman, but below the waist, her limbs 
Withered and shrunk in to the blackbird's size. 
These wretched women^ one and all, partake 
The nature of the Theban Sphinx; they speak 
In doubtful and ambiguous phrase, pretend 
To love you truly, and with all their heaiis, 
Then whisper in your ear, some little want — 
A girl to wait on them forsooth, a bed, 
Or easy-chair, a brazen tripod too — 
Give what you will they never are content ; 
And to sum up their character at once, 
No beast that haunts the forest for his prey 
Is half so mischievous. — ^Anon. 

The same. 

Away, away with these female friends 1 

He whose embraces have encircled one. 

Will own a monster has been in his arms ; 

Fell as a dragon id, fire- spouting like 

Chimsera, like the rapid ocean-portent, 

Three- headed and dog-snouted ! — 

Harpies are less obscene in touch than they : 

The tigress robb'd of her first whelps, more merciful : 

Asps, scorpions, vipers, ftrnphisben* dire. 

Cerastes, EUops, Dipsas, all in one I — 

But come, let 's pass them in review before us. 
And see how dose the pahtllels will hold. 
And first for Plangon i where in the scale place her ? 
E'en rank her with the beast whose breath is fiame. 
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Like her she deals combustioQ round ; and foreigners 

£7 scores have perish*d in her conflagrations. 

One only *scaped the fair incendiary, 

And that by virtue of his nimble steed. 

He back'd his baggage, and tum'd tail upon her.-^ 

Have commerce with Sinope, and you'll find 

That Lema's monster was no tale ; for like 

The hydra she can multiply her members, 

And &ir Gnathsena is the present ofishoot : 

Her morning charms for beauties in the wane 

Compensate — ^but — ^the dupe pays doubly for't 

There's Nanno too : — Nanno and Scylla's pool , 

Bear close similitude : two sWains have made 

Already shipwreck in that gulf; a third 

Had shared their fortunes, but the wiser boy 

Plied well his oara^ and boldly stood to sea-ward. 

If Nanno 's Scylla, Phryne is Charybdis ; 

Woe to the wretch who comes within her tide ! 

Engulf'd in whelming waves, both bark and mariner 

Are suck'd into th' abyss of quick perdition ! 

And what's Theano 9 bald, and bare, and peel'd. 

With whom but clo6e-pluck*d sirens ranks she 1 woman 

In face and voice ; but in her feet— a blackbird. 

But why enlarge my nomenclature ? Sphinx is 

A common name for all : on her enigma 

Is moulded all their speech : love» fealty, 

Affection, — these are terms drop clear enough 

From them, but at their heels comes a request, 

Wrapt up in tortuous phrase of nice perplexity. 

{Mimics.) — " A four-foot couch perchance would grace their 

chamber! 
Their needs forsooth require a chair — ^three-footed, 
Or, for the nonce, two-footed — ^'twould content them." 
He that is versed in points and tricks, like (Edipus, 
Hears, and escapes perchance with purse uninjured ; 
The easy fool gapes, gEizes, and — ^hey ! presto ! 
Both purse and person 's gone ! — Mitchell. 
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Alexis. (Book xiii. § 7, p. 894.) 

What abject wretchea do we make ourselves 

By giving up the freedom and delights 

Of single life to a capricious woman ! 

Then, if she brings an ample fortune too. 

Her pride, and her pretensions are increased. 

And what should be a benefit, becomes 

A bitter curse, and grievous punishment. 

The anger of a man maj well be borne, 

'Tis quick, and sudden, but as soon subsides ; 

It has a honied sweetness when compared 

To that of woman. If a man receives 

An injury, he may resent at firsts 

But he will quickly pardon. Women first 

Offer the injury, then to increase 

Th* offence, instead of soothing, they inflict 

A deeper woimd by obstinate resentment — 

Neglect what 's fit and proper to be done, 

But eagerly pursue the thing they should not; — 

And then they grow fantastical withal. 

When they are perfectly in health complain 

In faint and feeble tone, " they're sick, they die." 

Anon. 



Aristophon. (Book xiii. § 8, p. 894.) 

A man may marry once without a crime. 

But cursed is he who weds a second time. — Cumberland. 



Mbnandeb. (Book ziiL { 8, p. 895.) 

A, While prudence guides, change not, at any rate, 
A life of freedom for the married staie : 

I ventured once to play ihat desperate game. 
And therefore warn you not to do the same. 

B, The counsel may be sage which you advance, 
But I *m resolved to take the common chance. ^ 

A, Mild gales attend that Voyage of your life. 
And waft you safely through the sea of strife : 
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Not the dire Libjaa, nor JSgean sea. 
Where out of thirty tMjm scarce pensh Hiree ; 
But that, where cUaing fools most deariy pay, 
Where all that aail are sorely cast away. — ^Fawki& 



Alexis. (Book xiii. § 13, p. 899.) 

As slowly 1 retum'd from the Pirseus, 

My mind impress'd with all the vanons pains, 

And pungent grie&, that torture human life, 

I thus l)^;an to reason with myself. 

The painters and the sculptors, who pnstend 

By cunning art to g^ve the form of Love, 

Know nothing of his nature, for in trutiti 

He's neither male nor female, god or man, 

Nor wise, nor foolish, hut a compound strange, 

Partaking of the qualities of each. 

And an epitome of all in one. 

He has the strength and prowess of a man. 

The weak timidity of helpless woman ; 

In folly furioufl^ yet in prudence wise 

And circumspect. Mad as an untamed beast, 

In strength and hardihood invincible. 

Then for amldtion he's a yerj demon. 

I swear by sage Minerva and the goda, 

1 do not know his likeness, one whose nature 

Is so endued with qualities unlike 

The gentle name he bears.— Anon. 

The same, 

One day as slowly sanntmi^ from the port^ 
A thousand cares conflicting in my breast. 
Thus I began to commime with myself — 
Methinks these painters misapply their art, 
And never knew the being which they draw; 
For mark ! their inany false conceits of Love. 
Love is nor male nor female, man nor god, 
Nor with intelligence nor yet without it, 
But a strange compound of all these, uniting 
In one mix'd essence many opposites ; 
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A manly courage mih a woman's fear, 

The ^ladman'a phrenzy in a reasoning mind^ 

The strength of steel, the fury of a beast, 

The ambition of a hero — something 'tis. 

But by Minerva and the gods I swear ! 

I know not what this nameless something is. 

Cumberland. 



EuBULUS. (Book xiii. § 13, p. 899.) 

Why, foolish painter, give those wings to Love ? 
Love is not light, as my sad heart can prove : 
Love hath no wings, pr none that I can see ; 
If he can fly-M)h 5 bid him fly from me ! — Cumberland. 



Theophilub. (Book xiii. § 14, p. 900.) 

He who affirms that lovers are all mad, 

Or fools, gives no strong proof of his own sense ; 

For if from human life we take the joys 

And the delights of love, what is there left 

That can deserve a' better name thar^ death ? 

For instance, now, I love a music girl, 

A virgin too, and am 1 thei*efore mad ? 

For she's a paragon of female beauty; 

Her form and figure excellent ; her voice 

Melodiously sweet ; and then her air 

Has dignity and grace. With what delight 

I gaze upon her charms ! More than you feel 

At sight of him who for the public shows 

Gives you free entrance to the theatre. — Anon. 

Tlie same. 

If love be folly, aa the schools would prove, 
The man must lose his wits, who falls in love ; 
Deny him love, you doom the wretch to death, 
And then it follows he must lose his breath. 
Good sooth ! there is a young and dainty maid 
I dearly love, a minstrel she by trade j 



Wliat then ? must I defer to pedant rule, 

And owp that love transforms me to a fool ? 

Not I, so help me ! By the gods I swear^ 

The nymph I love is feirest of the fair ; 

Wise, witty, dearer to her poet's sight 

Than piles of money on an author's night ; 

Must 1 not love her then 1 Let the dull sot, 

Who made .the law, obey it ! I will not. — Cumberland. 



Aristophon. (Book xiii. § 14, p. 901.) 

Love, the disturber of the peace of heaven. 

And grand fomenter of Olympian feiids, 

Was banished from the synods of the gods : 

They drove him down to earth at the expense 

Of us poor mortals, and curtail'd his wings 

To spoil his soaring and secure themselves 

From his annoyance — Selfish, hard decree ! 

For ever since he roams th' unquiet world, 

The tyrant and despoiler of mankind. — Cumberland. 



Alexis. (Book xiii. § 14, p. 901.) 

The man who holds true pleasure to consist 
In pampering his vile body, and defies 
Love's great divinity, rashly maintains 
Weak impious war with an immortal god. 
The gravest master that the schools can boast 
Ne'er train'd his pupils to such discipline, 
As Love his votaries, unrivall'd power. 
The first great* deity — and where is he. 
So stubborn and determinedly stifi^, 
But shall at some time bend the knee to Love, 
And make obeisance to his mighty shrine 1 

Cumberland. 
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iBTCua. (Book ziii. § 17, p. 903.) 

Sweetest flower, Snryale ! 
Whom the maids with tresses &ir, 
Sister Graces, make their care — 
Thee Gythera ^lonrish'd — thee 
Pitho, with the radiant brow ; 
And 'mid bowers where roses blow 
Led thy laughing in£mcy. — Blaitd. 



AiiEZiSi • (Book xiiL § 18, p. 904.) 

Dost thou see any fellow polVd and fliwyen, 

And askest me from whenoe the cause should come ? 

He goes imto the wars to filch and raven. 

And play such pranks he cannot do at home. 

Such pranks become not those that beards do weare : 

And what harm is it if long beards we beare 1 

For so it is aj^parent to be seene, 

That we are men, not women, by our chin« — Molle. 



TmocLES. (Book xiii. § 22, p. 908.) 

« 

Wretdi that I am, 
She had my love, when a mere caper-gatherer, 
And fortune's smiles as yet were wanting to her. 
I never pindi'd nov spared in my expenses, 
Yet now— doors closely barr'd are all the recompenoe 
That waits on former bounties ill bestow'd. — Mitchell. 



Alexis. (Book xiii. § 23, p. 908.) 

They fly at all, and, as their funds increase, 
With f^esh recruits they still augment their stock, 
Moulding the young novitiate to her trade ; 
Form, features, manners, everything so changed. 
That not a trace of former self is left. 
Is the wench short ? a triple sole of cork 
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Exalts the pigmy to a proper siae. 

Is she too tell of stature t a low chair 

Softens the &nlty and a fine easy stoop 

. Lowers her to standard-pitdi.— •!£ namn^-hipty 

A handsome waddmg rc»dilj tuppliea 

What nature strnts, and all b^oMen oiy. 

See what plump hatmobes I — ^Halh the nymph perchance 

A high roimd paunch, stuft Mke our comic droUa^ 

And strutting out foreright Y a good stout busk 

Pushing athwart shall force the intruder back. 

Hath she red brows f a little soot will cure 'em. 

Is she too black f the ceruse makes her £ur : 

Too pale of hue f the opal oomes in aid. 

Hath she a beauty out of sight ) disclose it ! * 

Strip nature bare without a blush. — Fine teeth i 

Let her affect one everlasting grm, 

Laugh without stint — ^but ah! if laugh she cannot. 

And her lips won't obey, take a fine twig 

Of myrtle, shape it like a butcher's skewer. 

And prop them open, siet her on the bit 

Day after day, when out of ei^t^ till use 

Grows second nature, and the pearly row, 

Will she or will she not^ perforoe appears. 

dnaoEALiNB. 

Eficbatis. (Book xiiL } 26, p. 911,) 

Alas for Lais I 
A slut, a wine-bibber— her only care 
Is to supply the crayings of the day, 
To eat and drink — ^to masticate and ixjpiph. 
The eagle and herself are fittest parsUek. 
In the first jvime and lustlihood <^ youth, 
The mountain king ne'er quits his royal e3rrie, 
But lamb, or straggling sheep, or eaith-couch'd hare. 
Caught in his grip, repays the fierce descent : 
But when old age hath sappM his mettle's vigour, 
Hesits upon the temple tops, forlorn. 
In all the squalid wretchedness of fiunine, 
And merely serves to point an augur's tale. 
Just such another prodigy is Lais ! 
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Full .teeming coffers swell'd ber pride of youth ; 

Her person ever fresh and new, your satrap 

Was more accessible than she ; — ^but now, 

That life is flagging at the goal, and like 

An unstrung lute, her limbs are out of tune, 

She is become so lavish of her presence. 

That being daily swallow'd by men's eyes, 

They surfeit at the sight. 

She 's grown companion io the common streets-7 

Want her who will, a stater, a three*obol piece, 

Or a mere draught of wine brings her to hand ! 

Nay, place a silver stiver in your palm. 

And, shocking tameness ! she will stoop forthwith 

To^ick it out. — Mitchell. 

The same, 

Lais herself *s a lazy drunkard now, 
And looks to nothing but her daily wine 
And daily meat There has befallen her 
What happens to the eagle 3 who, when young, 
Swoops from the mountain in his pride of strength, 
And hurries off on high the sheep and hare j . 
. But, when he's aged, sits him dully down 
Upon some temple's top, weak, lean, and starved ; 
And this, is tliought a direful prodigy. 
And Lais would be rightly reckoned one ; 
For when she was a nestling, fair and youthful. 
The guineas made her fierce ; and you might see 
E'en Pharnabdzus easier than her. 
But now that her years are running four-mile boats, 
And all the junctures of her frame are loose, 
'Tis easy both to see and spit upon her ; 
And she will go to any drinking-bout ; 
And take a crown-piece, aye, or e'en a sixpence, 
And welcome all men, be they old or young. 
Nay, she's become so tame, my dearest sir, 
She'll even take the money from your hand. — Walsh. 
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Plato. (Book xiiL § 56, p. 940.) 

Archian^ssa's my own one, 

The sweet courtesan, Coloph6nian ; 

E'en from her wrinkles I feel 

Love's uresistible steel ! 

ye wretches, whose hunger 

Was raised for her when she was yoimger ! 

Through what flames,. alas, 

Must die have forced you to pass I — ^Waish. 



Hermesiakax. (Book xiiL § 71, p. 953.) 

Such was the njmph, wiiom Orpheus led 
From the dark regions of the dead, 
Where Charon with his lazy boat 
Ferries o'er Lethe's sedgy moat ; 
Th' undaunted minstrel smites the strings, 
His strain through hell^s vast concave rings : 
Cocytus hears the plaintive theme. 
And refltient turns his pitying stream ; 
Three-headed Cerberus, by &te 
Posted at Pluto's iron gate, 
Low-crouching rolls his haggard eyes 
Ecstatic, and foregoes his prize ; 
With ears erect at hell's wide doors 
Lies listening, as the songster soars : 
Thus music charm'd the realms beneath. 
And beauty triumph'd over death. 

The bard, whom night's pale* regent bore, 
In secret, on the Athenian shore, 
MussBus, felt the sacred flame. 
And burnt for the fi!iir Theban damd 
Antiope, whom mighty Love 
Made pregnant, by imperial Jove ; 
The poet plied his amorous strain, 
Press'd the fond fair, nor press'd in vain. 
For Ceres, who th© veil undrew, 
That screen'd her mysteries from his view. 
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Propitious this kind truth reveal* d^ 
That woman close besieged will yield. 

Old Hesiod too his native shade 
Made vocal to th* Aswean maid ; 
The bard his heav*n-direct^ lore 
Forsook^ and hjmn^d the gods no more r 
Soft lovcHsick Attics now he sung^ 
Love toucb'd his harp, love tuned bii toDj^ii% 
Silent his Heliconian lyre, 
And lovers put out religion's fire. 

Homer, of all past bards the prime, 
And wonder of all future time, 
Whom Jove with wit sublimely blest, 
And touch'd with purest fire his breast^ 
From gods and heroes tum'd away 
To warble the domestic lay, 
And wand'ring to the desert isle. 
On whose parch*d sands no seasons smile. 
In distant Ithaca was seen 
Chanting the suit-repel ling Queen. 

Minmermus tuned his amorous lay, 
When time had tum*d his temples grey ; 
Love revell'd in his aged veins, 
Soft was his lyre, and sweet his strains ; 
Frequenter of the wanton feast, 
Nanno his theme, and youth his guest. 

Antimachus with tender art 
Pour'd forth the sorrows of his heart ; 
In her Dardanian grave he laid 
Chryseis his beloved maid ; 
And thence returning, sad beside 
Pactolus' melancholy tide. 
To Colophon the minstrel came, 
Still sighing forth the mournful name. 
Till lenient time his grief i^peaaed, 
And tears by long indulgence ceased. 

Alcseus strung his sounding lyre, 
And smote it with a hand of fire, 
To Sappho, fondest of the fiiir. 
Chanting the loud and lofty aii: 
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Whilst old Anacreon, wet with wine, 

And crown*d with wreadis of Lesbian vinCi 

•» •» •» # * • 

E'en Sophocles^ whose honey 'd love 
Eivals the bee*s delioioiis stofet, 
Chorus'd the praise of wine and love^ 
Choicest of all the gifts of Jave. 

Euripides, whose tragic ^Sretmt 
No yielding f^ir one ever press'd. 
At length in his obdurate heart 
Felt love's revengeful rankling dart^ 
* \ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ # 

'Till vengeance met him in the way, 

And bloodhoimds made the bard ^eir prey. 

Philoxenus, by wood-nymphs bred 
On famed Cythioron's eacared head. 
And train'd to music, wine, and song^ 
'Midst orgies of the firantic throng 
When beauteous Galatea died. 
His flute and thyrsus cast aside ; 
And wand'ring to thy penave cosst^ 
Sad Melos I where his love was lost, 
Each night through the responnive air 
Thy echoes witness'd his despair : 
Still, still his plaintive harp was heard. 
Soft as the nightiy-smging hied. 

Philetas too in Battis' praise 
Sung his long-winded roundelays ; 
His statue in the Coan grove 
Now breathes in brass perpetual love. 

The mortified abstemious sage. 
Deep read in learning's crabbed page, 
Pythagoras, whose boundless sodL 
Scaled the wide globe from pole to pole, 
Earth, planets, seas, and heav'n above, 
Tet found no spot secure from love ; 
With love declmes unequal war, 
And trembling drags his conqueror^s car ; 
Theano cla^'d him in her arms, 
And wisdom stoop'd to beauty's chanosk 
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E*en Socrates, whose moral mind 
With truth enlighten'd all mankind, 
When at Aspasia's side he sate, 
Still found no end to lovers debate^; 
For strong indeed must be that h^ui;^ 
Where love finds no unguarded part. 

Sage Aristippus by right rule 
Of logic purged the Sophist^s school, 
Check'd folly in it» headlong course. 
And swept it down by reason's force ; 
'Till Venus aim'd the heart-felt blow, 
And laid the mighty victor low. — Cumberland. 

The mme, 

I. 
Orpheus, — CEagrus' son, — thou know'st full well, — 

The Thracian harper, — ^how with magic skill, 
Inspired by love, he struck the chorded shell, 

And made the shades obedient to his will, 

As from the nether gloom to light he led 

His love Agriope. He to Pluto*s latid. 
Baleful and cheerless, region of the dead, 

Sail'd far away, — and sought th' infernal strand. 

Where Charon, gaunt and grim, his hollow bark 
(Fraught with departed souls, an airy crowd) 

Steers o'er the Stygian billow dun dnd dark. 
And with a voice of thunder bellows loud 

O'er the slow pool, that scarcely creeps along 

Through sedge, and weedy ooze : but nathless he. 

On the lone margent, pour'd his love-sick song. 
And charm'd Hell's monsters with his minstrelsy. 

Cocytus scowl'd, — ^but grinn'd a ghastly smile, 

Albeit unused to the relenting mood : 
Cerb'rus, three-mouth'd, stopp'd short, — and paused the while. 

Low crouching, list'ning, (for the sounds were good) 

Silent his throat of flame, his eyes of fire 

Quench'd in ecstatic slumber, as he lay. 
Thus Hell's stem rulers hearken'd to his lyre. 

And gave th0 &ir one back to tipper day^ 
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II. 

Nor did Musseus, Luna's heav'nly child, 
And high-priest of the Graces, leave unsung 

The fair Antiope, in accents wild, 

As fell th' impassion'd language from bis tongue : 

Who woo'd of tiaany suitors, at the shrine 

Of mystic Ceres, by Eleusis* brow. 
Chanted the high response in strains divine,— 

And oped the secret springs, — and taught to know 

The heav'n-drawn truths, in holy rapture lost. 

But nought availed her zeal ; — in evil hour. 
Theme of the lyre below, her hopes were cross'd : 

Death cropped the stalk, that bore so fair a flowV^ 

IIL 

I tell thee too, that the Boeotian bard. 

Sage Hesiod, quitted the Cumsean shore, 
A wand'rer not imwilling, — afterward 

In Heliconian Asora seen to soar, 

Deathless upon the mighty wings oi fame. . 

'Twas there he woo'd £oda, peerless maid, — 
And strove to achieve her love, — and with her name 

Prefaced his verse, with hallow'd lore inlaid. 

IV. 

Enravish'd Homer, ward of Fate from Jove, 
Prince of melodious numbers, toil'd his way 

To barren Ithaca, — and tuned, for love 
Of chaste Penelope, the am'rous lay ; 

Forgot his native land, and bade adieu 

To wide Ionia, for the island drear. 
And wail'd Icarius' house, and Sparta too, 

And dropp*d himself the sympathetic tear, 

V. 

Mimnermus, school'd in hardship, who first taught 

To breathe soft airs of elegiac song. 
Fair Nanno ask'd, and had ; and often sought, 

As by her side he blithely trudged along, 

ATH. — VOL. III. 4 H • 
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The meny wake, — a ready piper arm*d 

With mouth-pieoe aptly fitted : and with worse 

Than deadly hate and indignation wann'd, 
Hermobins and Pheiedea kik'd in t4 



AntimachuBy for beanteooB Lyda's lofe. 
Hied him to rich Factolna' golden tidB : 

But, well-a-day ! his bli« stem Fate nnwoTe ; 
Short was her doom,— in Pefgamns she died,— ^ 

And in her graye was laid in prime of agew 
He, full of lamentation^ joomey'd on 

To Colophon, — and on the sacred page 

Enter'd his tale, and ceased, his mimion dcme. 

And well thou know'st, how fiuned Alcseus smote 
Of his high harp the loye-enliyen'd strings, 

And raised to Sappho's praise th* enamonr'd note. 
Midst noise c^ mirth and jocund rerdlings : 

Ay, he did love that nightingale of song 
With all a lover's fervour, — and, as he 

Deftly attuned the lyre, to madness stni^ 
The Teian bard with envious jealousy. 

For her Anacreon, charming lyrist, woo'd, 

And fain would win, with sweet mellifluous chime, 

Encircled by her Lesbian sisterhood ; — 

Would often Sanios leave, and many a time, 

From vanquish'd Teos' viny orchards, hie 
To viny Lesbos' isle,— and from the shore. 

O'er the blue wave, on Lectum cast his eye, 
And think on by-gone days, and times no more. 

vin. 
And how, from steep Qolonus' rocky height, 

On lightsome pinions borne, the Attic bee 
Sail'd through the air, and wing'd her honied flight, 

And saug of love and wine melodiously 

In .choric numbers : for ethere^ Jove ^ 
Bestow'd on Sophocles Archippe's charms, 

Albeit in eve of life,— and gave tx) love 
And fold the yielding fair one in his arms* 
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Nay, I ayer, in very B00&, that he. 

Dead from bis birth to love, to beanty blind, 

Who, by quaint rules of cold philosophy, 
Contemned the sex, and hated womankind, — 

That he, — e'en he, — ^with all his stoic crafty 

Gave to imperial Love unwilling way. 
And, sore empierced with Cupid's tyrant shaft, 

Could neither sleep by nighty nor rest by day ; 

What time^ in Archekus' regal hall, 

^gino, graceful handmaid viands Inxnight 

Of choicest savour, to her master's call 
Obsequious, or wine's impurpled draught : 

Nor didst thou cease, through streets and highways broad, 
Euripides ! to dune the royal dave, * 

Till vengeance met thee, in lus angry mood. 

And deep-mouth'd bloodhounds tore thee to the grave. 



And him too of C^thera, — ^foster child 

Of all the Muses, tiuin'd to Ibve and song,— 

Philoxenus, — ^thou knowest, — how with wild 
And loud acclaim, (as late he pass'd along 

Through Cdophon,) and shouts of joyMness, 
The air was riv'n : for thou didst h«ar the tale 

Of' Cralatea lost, fair e^i^Mrdess, 
Whom e'en the firstlipgs of her fiodc bewaiL 

Nor is JPhiletas' name to thee unknown, 
Than whom a sweeter minstrel never was ; 

Whose statue lives in his own native town, 

Hallow'd to &me, and breathes in deathless brass, 

Under a platane, — seeming stOl to pndse ' 
The nimble Bittis, in the Coan grove. 

With am'rous ditties, and hannotnous lavi^ 
And all the art, and aU the warmth of love. 

4h2 
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And they of humankind^ (tp crown my song,) 
Who, in th' austereness of their life, pursued 

Knowledge abstruse, her mazy paths among, — 
And sought for hidden lore, — and ceaseless woo'd 

The Muse severe, couching her doctrines sage 
In cogent language, marring ev'ry clog 

To intellectual sense, on reason*^ page ; — 
Or, in the philosophic dialogue^ 

Moulded th' important truths, they meant to prove. 
In milder form, and pleased and reasoned too ; — 

And these confess'd the mighty power of Love, 
And bow*d the neck, nor could his yoke eschew. 

xin. 

Pythagoras, the Samian sage, who taught 
To solve the knots, perplex and intricate, 

Of fair geometry, and whilom brought 
Into a narrow sphere's brief compass strait 

The stars of heav'n, in order absolute ;' 

With frantic passion woo'd Theano's charms, 

Infuriate, — nor ceased his am'rous suit. 
Till he had clasp'd the damsel in his arras. 

XIV. 

And what a flame of love the Paphian queen 
Lit, in her wrath, in the enamoured breast 

Of Socrates, — whouL of the sons of men 
Apollo named the wisest and the best ! 

He in Aspasia's house each lighter care 

Chased from his breast, when at her side he sate 

In am'rous parley, — and, still lingering there, 
Could find no end to love, or love's debate. 

Shrewd Aristippus, Cyrenean sage, 

To the Corinthian Isthmus' double shore 

Wended his way, his passion to assuage, — 
And shunn'd the calm retreats he loved before ; 
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Forsook the far-famed Athens, — ^inly moved 

By Lais' charms, by Lais lured astray, — 
And in voluptuous Eph'ra lived, — and loved, — - 

From Academic bowers fer away.-^J. Bailey. 



FaH of the same. (P. 954.) 

With her the sweet Ansunreon stra/d, 

Begirt with many a Lesbian maid ; 

And fled for her ihe Samian strand, 

For her his vine-clad native land — 

A bleeding country left the while 

For wine and love in Sappho's isle.— -Anon. 



Anacreon. (Book xiiL § 72, p. 955,) 

Anacreon. — Spirit of love, whose tresses shine 
Along the breeze in golden twine ] 
Come, within a fragrant cloud, 
Blushing with light, thy votary shroud ; 
And, on those wings that sparkling play, 
Waft, oh ! waft me hence away ! 
Love ! my soul is fiill of thee. 
Alive to all thy luxury. 
But she, the nymph for whom I glow, 
The pretty Lesbian, mocks my woe ; 
Smiles at the hoar and silver'd hues 
Which time upon my forehead strews. 
Alas ! I fear she keeps her charms 
In store for yoimger, hap|>ier arms 1 

Sapphc-'-Oh. Muse 1 who sitt'si on golden throne. 
Full many a hymn of dulcet tone 

The Teian sage is taught by thee ; 
But, goddess, from thy throne of gold^ 
The sweetest hymn thou 'st ever told) 

He lately learn'd and sang for me. — Thos. Moore. 
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5!%e Boime. 

Pelting with a purple ball. 
Bright-haired Cupid gives the call^ 
And tries his antics one and all, 

My steps to her to wile ; 
But she — for thousands round her vie— 
Casts on my tdl-tale locks her ejOi 
And bidp the grey-hwr'd poet sigh-^ 

Another wins her anile ! — Abtok. 



Algman. (Book xiii. § 75, p. 958.) 

Again sweet Love, b j Cytherea kd^ 

Hath all my soul possest ; 
Again delicious rapture shed 

In torrents o'er my breast. 
Now Megalostrata the ^air, 

Of all the Virgin train 
Most Uessed — ^with her yellow floating hair- 
Hath brought me to the Muses* holy £me, 
To flourish tl^re. — Bland« 



Ibycus. (Book xiii. § 76, p. 958.) ; 

What time soft Zephyrs fim the trees 
In the blest gardens of th' Hesperides,' 

Where those bright golden i^ples glow, 
Fed by the fruitful streams that round them flow^ 

And new-bom clusters teem with wine 
Beneath the shadowy foliage of the vine ; 

To me the joyous season brings 
But added torture on his sunny wings. • 

Then Love, the tyrant of my breast, 
Impetuous ravisher of joy and rest, 

Bursts, furious, from his mother's arms. 
And fills my trembling soul witii new alarms ; 

Like Boreas from his Thracian plains, 
Clothed in fierce lightnings, in my bosom reigns. 
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And rages still, the Qiadd'ning power — 
His parching flames my withered heart devour ; 

Wild Phrenaj comes mj aenses o'er, 
Sweet Peace is Hed, aad Reason rules no more. 

BLAinDU 



Chjebemon. (Book xiii. § 87^ p. 970.) 

m 

One to the silyer lustre of the moon, 
In graceful, carelees, attitude redined, 
Displa/d her snowj bosom, full uniiozied 
In aU its naked loveliness : another 
Led up the sprightly dance ; and as she moved, 
Her loose robes gently floating, the light breeze 
Lifted her vest, and to the enraptured eye 
Uucover'd her left breast. Grods ! what a sight I 
What heavenly whiteness 1 breathing and alive, 
A swelling picture ! — ^This £rom eyelids dark 
Beam'd forth a ray of such celestial light, 
As dazzled whilst it charmed. A fourth appeared, 
Her beauties half uncovered, and displayed 
Her delicate arm, and taper fingers, small, 
And roimd, and white as polish'd ivory. 
Another yet, with garment loosely thrown 
Across her neck and shoulders ; as she moved, 
The am*rous zephyrs drew aside her robe, 
Exposed her pliant limbs, full, round, and &ir, 
Such as the Paphian Goddess might have own'd. 
Love smiled at my surprise, shook his light wingEf, 
And mark'd me for his victim. — Others threw 
Their careless limbs upon the bank bedeck'd 
With odoriferous herbs, and blossoms rare, 
Such as the earth produced from Helen's tears^ . 
The' violet with dark leaves, the crocus too. 
That gave a warm tint to their flowing robes, 
And marjoram sweet of Persia rear'd its head 
To deck the verdant spot. — ^Anon. 
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The same. 

There one reclined apart I saw^ within the moon's pale light, 
With bosom through her parted robe appearing snowy white: * 
Another danced, and floating free her garments in the breeze, 
She seem'd as buoyant as the wave that leaps o*er summer 

seas; 
While dusky shadows all around shrunk backward from the 

place^ 
Chased by the beaming splendour shed like sunshine from 

her face. 
Beside this living picture stood a maiden passing fair, 
With soft round arms exposed : a fourth, with free and grace- 
ful air, 
Like Dian when the bounding hart she tracks through morn- 
ing dew, 
Bared through the opening of her robes her lovely limbs to 

view. 
And oh ! the image of her charms, as clouds in heaven above, 
Mirrored by streams, left on my soul the stamp of hopeless love. 
And slumbering near them others lay, on beds of sweetest 

flowers, 
The dusky-petal'd violet, the rose of Paphian bowers, 
The inula and saffiron flower, which on their garments cast ' 
And veils, such Hues as deck the sky when day is ebbing 

fast ; 
While far and near tall marjoram bedeck'd the fairy ground. 
Loading with sweets the vagrant winds that frolick'd all 
around. — J. A. St. John. 



Semos. (Book xiv. § 2, p. 979.) 

Poor mortal unmerry, who seekest to know 
What will bid thy brow soften, thy quips and cranks flow, 
To the house of the mother I bid thee repair — 
Thou wilt find, if she 's pleased, what thy heart covets there. 

J. A. St* John. 
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Melanippides. (Book xiv. § 7, p. 984.) 

But Athen^ flung away 

From her pure hand those noxious instruments 
It late had touch*dy and. thus did say — 

" Hence, ye banes of beauty, hence ; 
What ? shall I my charms disgrace 
By making such an odious &ce )'* — Bland. 



Pratinas. (Book xiv. § 8, p. 985.) 

What means this tumult 1 Why this rage ? 

What thunder shakes tii* Athenian stage? 

'Tis frantic Bromius bids me sing, 

He tunes the pipe, he smites the string ; 

The Dryads with their chief accord, 

Submit, and hail the drama's lord. 

Be still ! and let distraction cease. 

Nor thus profane the Muse*s peace; 

By sacred fiat I preside, * 

The minstrel's master and his guide ; 

He, whilst the chorus strains proceed, 

Shall follow with responsive reed ; 

To measured notes whilst they advance^ 

He in wild maze shall lead the dance. 

So generals in the front appear, 

Whilst music echoes from the rear. 

Now silence each discordant sound ! 

For see, with ivy chaplet crown'd, 

Bacchus appears ! He speaks in me — 

Hear, and obey the god's decree ! — Cumberland. 

The same. 

What revel-rout is this ? What noise is here ? 
What barb'rous discord strikes my ear 1 
What jarring soimds are these, that rage 
Unholy on the Bacchic stage? 
'Tis mine to sing in Bromius' praise — 
'Tis mine to laud the god in dithyrambic lays — 
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As o*er the mountam's height^ 

The woodland Nymphs among, 
I wing my rapid flight, 
And tune my Taried song; 
Sweet as the melody of swanc^ — ^that la^e 
Their rustling pennons in die silver wara 
Of the harmonious lay the Muse is sovereign stall : 
Then let the minstrd follow, if he will — 
But not precede : whose stricter care should be. 
And more appropriate aim^ 
To £ui the lawless flame 
Of fiery youths, and lead them on 
To deeds of drunkenness alone^ 
The minister of revelry— 
When doors, with many a sturdy stroke^ 
Fly from their bolts, to shivers broke, 
And captive beauty yields, but is not won. 
Down with the Phrygian pipe's discordant sound I 
Crackle, ye flames 1 and bum the monster foul 
To very ashes — in whose notes are found 
Nought but what's harsh and flat, — no music for the soul, — 
The work of some vile handicrali To thee^ 
Great Dithyrambus ! ivy-tressM king ! 
I stretch my hand — ^'tis here — aiid rapidly 
My feet in airy mazes fling. 
Listen my Doric lay ; to thee, to thee I sing. — J. Bailey. 



Alexis. (Book xiv. $ 15, p. 991.) 

Now if a native 
Doctor prescribe, " Give him a porringer 
Of ptisan in the morning," we despise him. 
But in some brogue disguised 'tis admirable. 
Thus he who speaks oi Beet is slighted, while 
We prick our ears if he but mention B<Uey 
As if Baie knew some virtue not in Be^, 

J. A. St. Joes, 
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Semob. (Book xiv. § 16, p. 992.) 

Make way there, a wide space 

Yield to the god ; 

For Dionysos has a mind to walk 

Bolt upright through your midst. — J. A. St. Joh^. 



Sbmos. (Bode xiv. § 1 6, p. 992.) 

Bacchus, to thee our muse belongs, 
Of simple chaut, and varied lays ; 

Nor fit for virgin ears our songs, 
Nor handed down fix>m anctent days : 

TVesh flows the strain we pour to Hiee, 

F&tron of joy^and minstoelsy !— J. A. St. JoBzr* 



Algous. (Book xiv. $ 23, p, 1000.) 

Glitters with brass my mansion wide ; 
The roof is deck'd'on every side 

In martial pride, 
With helmets ranged in order bright 
And plumes of horse-hair nodding white, 

A gallant sigbt-— 
— Fit ornament for warrior's brow— 
And roimd ihe walk, in goodly row, 

Befiilgent glohpr 
Stout greaves of brass like biunish'd gold, 
And corslets thrare, in many a fold 

Of linen roU'd ; 
And idiields that in the battle fray 
The routed losers of the day 

Have cast away ; 
Euboean Mdiions too are seen, 
With rich embroid^d belts between 

Of daszing sheen : 
And gaudy sorooats piled^ around, 
The spdls of diie& in war renown'd, 

May there be found. 
These, and all dse that here you see. 
Are fruits of glorious victory 

• Achieved by me; — BhiSfD. 
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(Book xiv. § 27, p. 1004.) 

Where is my lovely parsley, say 1 

My violets, roses, where are they? 

My parsley, roses, violets &ir. 

Where are my flowers 1 Tell me where. — J. A. St. John, 



Philetjerus. (Book xiv. § 34, p. lOll.) 

O Zeus ! how glorious *tis to die while piercing flutes are near. 
Pouring their stirring melodies into the faltering ear ; 
On these alone doth Eros smile, within whose realms of night. 
Where vulgar ghosts in shivering bands, all strangers to delight, 
In leaky tub from Styx's flood the icy waters bear. 
Condemned, for woman's lovely voice, its moaning sounds to 
^hear. — J. A» St. John. 



Athenion. (Book xiv. § 80, p. 1056.) 

A. What ! know you not that cookery has much 
Contributed to piety ? attend, 

And I will teU you how. This art at first 

Made the fierce cannibal a man ; impressed 

Upon his rugged natm-e the desire 

Of better food than his own flesh ; prescribed 

Order and rule in all his actions ; gave him 

That polish and respect fw social life ' 

Which now makes up his sum of happiness. 

B, Say by what means. 

A, Attend and you shall hdir. 

Time was that men, like rude and savage beasts, 
Prey'd on each other. From such bloody feast$ 
A flood of evils burst upon the world; 
Till one arose, much wiser than the rest, 
And chose a tender victim from his flock 
For sacrifice; roasting the flesh, he found 
The savoury morsel good, and better far 
Than human carcass, firom which time roast meat 
Became the general food, approved by alL 
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Xii order to create variety 
^I>f the same dish, the art of cookery 
^feegaa t' invent new modes of dressing it. 
Xn offerings to the gods we still preserve 
"The ancient custom, and abstain from salt ; 
7or in those early days jsalt was not used, 
Though now we have it in abundance; stilly 
In solemn sacrifices, we conform 
To usage of old times : in private meals 
He who can season best is the best cook, 
And the desire of savoury meat inspires 
The invention of new sauces, which conduce 
To bring the art of cookery to perfection. 
B. Tou are, indeed, a new Falsephatus. 

A, Use gave experience, and experience skill 
As cooks acquired more knowledge, they prepared 
The delicate tripe, with nice iugredients mix*d, 
To give it a new relish; followed soon 

The tender kid, 8ew*d up between two covers, 
\ Stew'd delicately down, and smoking hot, 
That melted in the mouth ; the savoury hash 
Came next, and that disguised with so much art, 
And seasoned with fresh herbs, and pungent sauce, 
That you would think it most delicious fish. 
Then salted meats, with store of vegetables. 
And fragrant honey, till the pamper*d taste, 
High fed with luscious dainties, grew too nice 
To feed on human garbage, and mankind 
Began to feel the joys of social life; 
The scattered tribes unite ; towns soon were built 
And peopled with industrious citizens. 
These and a thousand other benefits 
Were the result of cookery alone. . , 

B. Oh, rare ! where wiU this end 1 

A. Tq us you ow^ 

The costly sacrifice, we slay the victims, 
We pour the free Hbations, and to us 
The gods themselves lend a propitious ear, 
And for our special merits scatter blessings 
On all the human race; because from us 
And from ouf art, mankind were first induced 



To lire the life of reason, and tiMt gods 
Beceived dae honour, 

■S. Fritbee net awhile, 

And leave religios ont — ^Asok. 

The art of ooo1cei7 drev na gently forth 
From that ferocious life, vh^ void of &iUi 
The Anthrepophag^nian ate his brother 1' 
To cookery we owe well-crder'd Btate^ 
AssembUng men in dear society. 
Wild was the earth, man feasting upon man, 
'When one of nobler sense and mild^ heart 
!First Eacri£ced an animal; the flesh 
Was sweet; and man tlien ceased to feed on man! 
And something of the rudeness of those times 
The priest commemorates; for to this d^ 
He roasts the victim's entrails without salt. 
'In those dark times, beneath &e earth lay hid 
The precious salt, that gold of cookery I 
But when its particles Qie palate thrill'd. 
The source of seaBouinga, charm of cookery ! came. 
They served a paunch with rich ingredients stored; 
And tender kid, within two covering plates, 
Warm melted in the mouth. So art improved I 
At length a miracle not yet perform'd. 
They minced the meat, which roU'd in herbage soft. 
Nor meat nor herbage seem'd, but to the eje. 
And to the taste, the couuterfeited dish 
Mimiclc'd Eome curious fisL ; invention rare I 
Then every dish was aeaaon'd more and more, 
Salted, or sour, or sweet, and mingled oft 
Oatmeal and honey. To enjoy the moal 
Men congregated in the populous towns, 
And cities flourish'd, which we cooks adom'd 
With all the pleasures of domestic life.— D'Israkli. 

Cook. Do you Dot know that cooko^ has lonntght 
More aids to piety than aught besides 1 * 
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Slate. Wbati u the xoatter thus 1 

Cook, Yes, jou Barbarian ! 

It freed us from a beast-like, fidtblen lifis, 
And batefol cannibalism^ and introduced ns 
To order, and enolosad « in tbe world 
"Where we now live. 

Slave. How ? 

Cook, Listen, and Til tell you. 

When cannibalism and many other crimes 
Were rife, a certain man, who was no fool, 
Slaughtered a victim and then roasted it. 
So, when thej found its flesh nicer than man's flesh, 
They did not eat each other any longer. 
But sacrificed their beasts and roasted them. 
And when they once had tasted of this pleasure. 
And a beginning had been made, they carried 
To greater heights the art of cookery. 
Hence, from remembrance of the past, men roast 
E'en to the present day the gods' meat-offerings 
Without employing salt ; for in olden times 
It had not yet been used for such a purpose ; 
So when their taste changed afterwards, they ate 
Salt also with their meat, still strictly keeping 
Then: Others' custom in ^be rites prescribed thenu 
All which new ingenidty, and raising 
To greater hei^its the art of cookery, 
By means of sauces, has akme become 
The cause of safety unto all of us. 

Slave, This fellow is a fresh Palaephatus ! 

Cook, Then, after Una, as time was now advancing^ 
One person introduced a seaaon'd haggis; 
Another stew'd a kid right exquisitely, 
Or made some mince-meat, or slipp'd in a fish 
Disguised so quaintly that no eye observed it^ 
Or greens, or pidded fish, or wheat, or honey« 
When through the pleasures that I'm now explaining^ 
Each man was &r removed from ever wishing 
To eat a portion of a human corpse ; 
They all agreed to live with one another—- 
A. populace collected-^owns were built — 
All through the cooking art, as I have shown. 
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Slave, Good-bye ; you fit your master to a wrinkle. 

Cook, It is we cooks who clip the victim's hair, 
And saciifice, and offer up libations, 
Because the gods attend to us especially, 
As it was we who made these great discoveries. 
Which tend especially towards holy living. 

Slave. Tr&j leave off talking about piety! 
' Cook. I beg your pardon. Come and ^e a snack 
Along with me, and get the things prepared. — Anon. 



Cratinus. (Book xiv. § 81, p. 1057.) 

On the light wing of Zephyr that thitherward blows, 
What a (kinty perfume has invaded my nose ; 
And sure in yon copse, if we carefully look, 
Dwells, a dealer in scents, or Sicilian cook ! — W. J. B. 



Bato. (Book adv, § 81, p. 1058.) 

Good, good, Sibynna ! 
Ours is no art for sluggards to acquire, 
Nor should the hour of deepest midnight see 
Us and our volumes parted : — still our lamp 
Upon its oil is feeding, and the page 
Of ancient lore before us : — ^What, what hath 
The Sicyonian deduced 1— What school-point^t 
Have we from him of Chios ? sagest Actides 
And Zopyrinus, what are their traditions ? — 
Thus grapple we with mighty tomes of wisdom, 
Sifting and weighing and digesting all. — Anon. 



Amphis. (Book XV. .§ 42, p. 1103.) 

A. Milesian hangings line your walls, you scent 
Your limbs with sweetest perfume, royal myndax 
Piled on the burning censer fills the air 

With costly fragrance. 

B. Mark you that, my friend ! 

Knew you before of such a ftimigatiGnl— J. A. St. John. 
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Alexis. (Book xv. § 44, p. 1105.) 

Nor fell 
His perfumes from a box of alabaster; 
That were too trite a fancy, and had sayom^d 
0' the elder time — but ever and anon 
He slipp'd foiur doves, whose wings were saturate 
With scents, all different in kind— each bird 
Bearing its own appropriate sweets : — these doyes^ 
Wheeling in circles round, let ML upon us 
A shower of sweet perfumery, drenching, bathing 
Both clothes and fomiture — ^and lordlings all — 
I deprecate your envy, when I add. 
That on myself fell floods of violet odours.— -Mitohell. 



SiMONiDES. (Book XV. $ 50, p. 1110.) 

Oh ! Health, it is the choicest boon Heaven can send us. 
And Beauty's arms, bright and keen, deck and defiBud us ; 
Next follows honest WiKdth — riches aboimding— 
And Youth's pleasant holidays — ^friendship surrounding. 

D. K. Sandfohd^ 



(Bookxv. §5b,p.lll0.) 

With his daw the snake surprising, 

Thu^ the crab kept moralizing : — 

*' Out on sidelong turns and graces. 

Straight Is the word for honest paces r — D. K. Sindfoed}. 



Callistratus. (Book xv. § 50, p. 1111.) 

Wreathed with myrtles be my glaive. 
Like the fitlchion of the brave. 
Death to Athens* lord that gave^^ 
Death to tyranny ! 

Yes t let myrtle-wreaths be round 
Sudh as then the fiklohion bound. 
When with deeds the feast was crown*d 
Done for liberty i 

ATH.— VOL. III. 4 I 
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Voiced by Fame etemallj, 
Noble pair 1 your names shall be; 
For the stroke that made us free, 
When the tyrant fell. 

Death, Harmodiu9 1 came not near the^, 
IskBs of Uis8 and brightnesB cheer thee^ 
There heroio breastB revere thee, " 

Thearo the mighty dwell I— D. VL Biuxi)VOSD. 

The same. 

With myrtle wreathed 1 11 wear my sword, 
As when ye slew i^e tyrant lord. 
And made Athenian freedom brighten ; 
Harmodius and Aristogiton ! 

Thou art not dead^t is oonfen'd — 
But haunt'st the Islands of the Blester- 
Beloved Harmoditus l^^where Pelides, 
l^e Bwift-heerd, dw^s, and brave Tydides. 

With myrtle wreath^ I '11 wear my sword, 
As when ye slew thev tyrant lord 
Hipparchus, Pallas* Testal night on; 
Harmodius and Aristogiton! 

Because ye slew the tyrant, and 
Gave Athens freedom, through the land 
Your flashing &me shall ever lighten; 
Harmodius and Aristogiton !-«* Walsh. . 

The same, 

* • 

I '11 wreathe my sword in myrtl^bough, j 
The sword that laid the tyrant low, 
When patriots, burning to be free, 
To Athens gave equality. 

Harmodius, hail ! though 'reft pf breath, 
Thou ne'er shalt feel the stroke of de^thi 
The heroes' . happy , isles dutll be 
The bright abode allotted thee. 



1 11 wreathe my sword in myrtle boo^, 
The ftword that kid Hippardius low, 
When at Athena's adverae &ne [ 
He knelt, and nerer rose again. 

While Freedom's name m nnderstood. 
Yon shall delight the wise and good ; 
Yon dared to set joiur country free. 
And gave her laws equality. — ^Blanp. 

In myrtle my sword will I wreathe, 
Like our patriots the noble and braye, 

Who demoted the ^mnt to death, 
And to Ath«ra equaKfy ga^^s. 

Loved Harmodius, thou never shalt die ! 

The poets erulfingly teQ 
That thine is the ftthiees of joy 

Where Achilles and Diomed dweQ. 

In myrtle my sw^ will I wreathe, 
Like our patriots the noble and brave, 

Who devoted Hippardius to death,' 
And buried his pride in the gravje; 

At the altar the tyrant they seized, . 

While Athena he vainly implorecL 
And the Goddess of Wisdom was {leased 

With the victim of Liberty's sword; 

Hay your bliss be immoftal en hi^. 
Among men as j6ur glory shdl ber! 

Ye doom'd the usurper- tedie^ — 

And bade our deur country be free. — !>• 

in myrtles veil'd willl the ^chion wear; 

. For thus the pa^bi sword 
Harmodius and AristegeitDn baie^ 

When they tbe ^^fan^s beqpm gond) 

And bade the men of Athflna W 

Beg^oerate in eqvali^* 
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Oh, beloved Hannodius t never 
Shall death be thine, who liv*8t for ever t 
Thy shade, as men have told, inherits 
The islands of the blessed spirits; 
Where deathless live the glorious dead; 
Achilles fleet of foot^ and Diomed. 

In myrtles veil'd will I the Mchion wear; 

For thus the patriot sword 
Haimodius and Aristogeiton bare, 

When they the tyrant's bosom gored 
When, in Minerva's festal rite, 
They closed Hipparohus' eyes in night; 

Harmodius' praise, Aristogeiton's name, 
Shall bloom on earth with undecaying &me; 
Who, with the myrtle-wreathed sword. 

The tyrant's bosom gored; 
And bade the men of Athens be 
Regenerate in equality. — Elton. 



Htbbias. (Book XV. § 50, p. 1112.) 

My wealth is here — ^the sword, the spear, the breast-defending 

shield; 
With this I plough, with this I sow, with this I reap the field ; 
With this I tread the lusdous grape, and drink ^e blood-red 

wine; 
And slaves around in order wait, and all are coimted mine! 
But he that will not rear the lance upon the battle-field, 
Nor sway the sword, nor stand behind the breast-defending 

shield. 
On lowly knee must worship me, with servile kiss adored. 
And peal the ciy of homage hi^, and hail me mighty Lord! 

D, K. Sandfobd 
i%e»anie. 

My riches are the arms I wield. 
The spear, the sword, the shaggy shield. 
My bulwark in the battle-field : 
With this I plough the furrowed soil, • 
With this I share the reaper's toil. 
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With this I press the generous juice 
That rich and sunny vines produce ; 
With these, of rule and high command 
I hear the mandate in m;^ hand ; 
For while the slave and coward fear 
To wield the buckler, sword, and spear, 
They bend the supplicating knee, 
And own my just supremacy. — IiIbbivale, 

The same^ 

Great riches have I in my spear and sword, 

And hairy shield, like a rampart thrown 

Before me in war; for by these I am lord 

Of the fields where the golden harvests are grown ; 

And by these I press forth the red red wine, 

While the Mnotao aroimd salute me king ; 

Approaching, tremblings these knees of mine, 

With the dre»d which the spear and the falchion bring. 

J. A. St. John. 



Aristotlb. (Book zv. §'51, p. 1113.) 

sought with toil and mortal strife 

By those of human birth, 
Virtue, thou noblest end of life. 

Thou goodliest gftin on earth ! 
Thee, Maid, to win, our youth would bear. 
Unwearied, iieiy pains ; and dare 

Death for thy beauty's worth ; 
So bright thy profifer*d.honours shine, 
Like clusters of a fruit divine, 
Sweeter than dumber^s boasted joys. 

And more desired than gold. 
Dearer than nature's .dearest ties : — 

For thee those heroes old, 
Herculean son of highest Jove, 
And the twin-birth (^ Leda^ strove 

By perils manifold ; 
Pelides* son with like desure. 
And Ajax, sought the Stygian fire. 



lim 



The bard sfaill erown "vitli iifltiDg bkjp 

And age immortal laaka 
Atanut's soiF«:«igii, Vift of daj 

For thy dtar beauty's mk» : 
Him thsrefoTO the fvooidiBg Nma 
In aoDgs extol to Mglili dma% 

And eterf dbocd amake ; 
PromoftiBg still, witb levereiioe dw^ 
The meed of friendship, tried and true. — ^Blaiid. 

The mme. 

Oh ! danger-seeking Gloiy, throogh the qAn 

Of life the best and highest aim of man : 

Say, have not Greeks, to win thy love, in fight 

Braved hottest perils, fonnd in death deHgl^f 

E'en Leda's twins, when felt thy dart than death 

Keener, than gold more potent, than the breath 

Of balmy sleep more grateful, with hearts fixfd 

By glory's chMms, undaunted and nntired 

To honour march'd 1 Nor with less eager pace 

Alcides battled on in glory's race ; 

For love of thee Achilles sought his doom ; 

For love of thee, 'round Ajax came the gloom 

Of madness and of death ; for tiiee, of light 

Th' Atamean's eyeballs widow'd sunk in n%ht, 

Him, therefore, shall the muse, by poet's power, 

Though mortal make immortaL Glory's hour 

Flits not from such : who hand and beait hare given 

To crown, with honours due^ tiw chikl of lieaten. 

G. BUEGES. 



Ariphbon. (Book z?;. § 63, p. 1122.) 

Health ! supreme of haKfwily powers^ 
Let my Terse owr IbrtmiM tdl— 

Mine with thee to vgmii tke houn^ 
Thine with me in league to dweU. 

If bright g(^d be worth a prayer. 
If the pledge of love we proe, 

If the regal crown and chair 
Match oeketial 
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If sweet joys and nUAok treasoreR 

Yenus' fiirtiYe nets endoeei 
If diyinel j*gim&ted plfiepures 

Yield a breathiii^-spoee from waes-^ 

Thine the glory^ thine the zest ! 

Thine the Springes eternal bloom i 
Man has all, of thile ponest, 

Dark, without thee, lowers his doom. 

JO. K. Sandpobd, 

Tkesame. 

Health, bri^test visitant from Heaven, 

Grant me with thee to rest 1 
For the idiort term by; nature given,! 

Be thou my constant guest ! 
For all the pride that w^th bestowfif, 
The pleasure that from children flows, 
Whate'er we Court in regal state 
That makes men oovet to be great ; 
Whatever sweet we hope to find 

In love's deiifl^tlnl snareet, 
Whatever good by Heaven assigned, 

Whatever pause from cares^ — 
AU flourish at thy smile (Uvine ; 
The spring of loveliness is thine. 
And every joy Uiat warms our hearts 
With thee approaches and departs. — BlaiH). 

Oh! holiest Health, all other gods excelling 

May I be ever blest 
With thy kind favour, and in life's poor dwelling 
Be thou, I pray, my constant gaest 
If aught of chsutm or moe to mortal lingers 

Bound wealth or kmgly sway. 
Or children's happy fsM in thdr play, 
Or those sweet b^ds, whidi Aphrodite*s fingers 

Weave round the trusting heart. 
Or whatsoever joy or breathing-space 
Kind Heaven hath given to worn humanity-^ 



Thine is the chum, to thee they owe the grace. 
Life's chaplet blogsoias only vbore tAou art. 

And pleaBure'a yew attains ita auany apiing ; 
And where thy gmile is not, our jqy i> but a ngh. — E. B. 0. 



Phiu»on. (Book Til $ 32, p. 4$3.) 

Cook. A longing Eeises me to come and tell 
To earth and heaven, how I dresa'd tho dinner. 
By Pallas, but 'tis pleasant to succeed 
In every point ! How tender was my fish ! 
How nice I Bcrved it up, not dnipjr'd with cheese. 
Nor brown'd above I It look'd tlic same exactly. 
When roasted, aa it did when still alive. 
So dehcate aud mild a fire I gave it 
To cook it, that yon '11 scarcely crodit me. 
Just as a hen, when she has »!ized on something 
Too lai^ to swallow at a single mouthful. 
Runs round and round, and holds it tight, and longs 
To gulp it down, while others follow her ; 
So the first guest that felt my fish's flavour 
Leapt from his couch, and fled around the room. 
Holding the dish, while others chased a-stcru. 
One might have raised the sacred ciy, as if 
It was a miracle ; for some of them 
Suatch'd Bomething, others nothing, others all. 
Yet they had only given me to iiiea.9 
Some paltry river-fiah that feed on mud. 
If I had had a sea-char, or a tnrbot 
From Athens — Zeutt the Saver ! — or a boar-fish 
From Argos, or from darling Sicyon 
That fish which Neptune carries up to Heaven 
To feast the Immortals with — the conger-eel ; 
Then all who at« it would have tum'd to gods. , 

I have discover'd the elixir vita; 
Those who are dead already, when they've smelt 
One of my dishes, come to life again. — Ano.v. , 
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Hegesandbb. (Book viL § 36, p. 455.) 

Pupil. Good master, many men have written largely 
On cookery; so either prove you're saying 
Something original, or else don't tease me. 

Cook. No, Syrus ; think that Fm the only person 
Who 've found and know .the gastronomic object 
I did not leam it in a brace of years, 
Wearing the apron just by way of sport; 
But have investigated and examine 
The art by portions during my whole life- 
How many kinds of greens, and sorts of sprats--^ 
The manifold varieties of lentils : — 
To sum up all — when I 've officiated 
During a funeral feast, as soon as ever 
The company retum'd from the procession^ 
All in their mourning robes, by merely lifting 
My saucepan's lid I 've made the weepers laugh. 
Such titillations ran throughout their bodies. 
As if it was a merry marriage-banquet. 

Fupil. What? just by serving them with sprats and 
lentils ? 

Cook, Pshaw ! this is play-work merely ! If I get 
All I require, and once fit up my kitchen. 
You '11 see the very thing take place again 
That happen'd in the times of the old Sirens. 
The smell will be so sweet, that not a man 
Will have the power to walk right through this alley; 
But every passer-by will stand directly 
Close to my door, lock-jaw'd, and naU'd to it, 
And speechless, till some friend of his run up. 
With nose well plugg'd, and drag the wretch away. 

Pupil. You 're a great artist ! 

Cook, Yes, you do not know 

To whom you 're prating. There are very many 
That I can spy amongst the audience there. 
Who through my means have eat up their estates.-— Anon; 
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■--■ — •! PHKnmu.rfi**, 1011. iM7,iu«,iiu;, i«si,iiih. iws.iiHi, 

aM^nl(lUCtUd,l«l,41M,«BI. IM«, 1«8», lOH, IIOI, I1«J, IIM, 

U dM. IH. HOT. 

"MllwI«din,liiiiuy<>fi8U- AnUplluiM ih« snui, dud, OH. 

_ ^^ ut AoUplioa dt(d, Kt, 1(1, 10«. 

W, KMT. AntiitliHin liUd, Mt, Mt, U«, gtt. 
AdMv, Hue, uiuBui Ihi iMa of 

1, IH, isr, wi. BHihiu. isj. 

u tUti, T41. AmjUi, nvtniui at, Um ;Ib mope; Dt 

Adofau, Ludiu; liti lMilM4n* tilDinpli, Bgrptiu lod Pmiin quHm, 11. 

Ml. ^nu.BtHndaf AlclblJidci, aJM. 

Anbiuli, fiBdUM* ef tt* Sjbultei ftn, Aatiu, ■ Uud aT diinUnf cap, 740. 

W. Aputiineb, ■ Uod gf loaT, ft*. 

ABMmll* Pcniu, luniT st MO. Apallu ciUd, IM, Ml. 

Antinoii IkOHM, npntct oc^s. Aphctv, twiimni wdobi the Lueda- 

bl'aoUBCOfPaik.n. ' Apluiai,&'klniafu<:liaTj, 44T. 

Anwgpn, M(. ApMu-u r^on, is. 

Asthui tba U>dlu, TM. Apfan dtad, Wl, 1017, IMO. 

Anlhlu, th*. 4U; why cdkd ■ ueisd ApoDo Ihi iih^ita, Ht. 

flib, M9. ApoDiMato*, ■ dnmkBd, U). 

Anthipnu itltad, Mr, CP^Btis tbt^od, ApoLlodonu of Adnmyttiuin chH, 

Aniiclidiiclttit, !M, flos. Ms, )M. ApoUinloiu tha ■rllbmsllctw dud, 

AnUgmlda, wliiiclim ueribcfL to, 1IKI9. ApoUodtnt at Allimt cftrf, 1«4, lOB. 

Antlioiliu lbs CuTllUn cited, 13, 137, I3T, IM, 170, 411, 4H, 111, 770, 774, 

(fotOt jtniaaTlllS.) IK. 466, 47S, 7M. Ml, H7. Hi, OM, Kl, MS, lOir, 

iU, Ml, Ml. »n. 101, 001, Ml. BBS. vat, lur, i*h, i«h. 

An tj mfb m riled, 471. <7B, 745, 746, ApollDdonu tt Canitiu dud, B7. 117, 

148, 747, »S, m. m. 440, 441. ««. 

■AntUDUitgarliador, loai. ApDllsdanu tha eandB povt dtad, f, 
Aneonhni of Alaundrla Filed, )S9. (paeds T*nlML IIM.) 

JUitlodius lbs Glut, hia tavouc f<ii ApoUadonu tka Cn*HU disd, m. 

tWrtn ud dunn, 11 ; hii drunken- ApMladtnigrOdkdUd, M«, tit. 

>UH,Min4. ApoUod«nn,HaafPwlon,tlted,>l«. 

AntlMkoi SpUuBM, amM egldmtad Apdlodonu Uia phTddu dtid, lOIt. 

IV,J10| BgnatdilnEn.en. Apdtadu aHod, IM. 

AMunhiu Onpu. Ilia nafBUanl aa- ApaUotf at at HanpUla dud. IMO. 

tatdnaait, Im. Apallmliu Hbedhi* dud, 4M, 111. 

AaflMbiu Tboi kudibn Uw phOa- ApiillDpluBH dtM, IM, I4S, IJI. 

mhan, »i. Apapjrtu, IK. 

AM^Mar, aw ktai, Ml iildn twda of Apopiili. Uu, ^ tab, Ut. 

Wk, at: • AaA im oTdindBlT AppaiUu, tlM aaak'i, »l. 

cDDdocI or Philip, 6Sr. AppUn tba cmnnuiiii, 401. 

Antipatrr uf Tanui diiid, US, J02S. Amlii, lU; nilau Undi, IM i bttlla 
Auliphanei, fail nmuk taking Aleiui- ^UBl«i,4U. 

der,BagidUd.4,S, 7, It, 17,24. »,97, Andi, > driaklMC cap, Ml. 

«. 46. 47, 61. K. 70, II, 77, J», »1, M. Ana, U«oir«bTaa<aU«L 411. 

W, too. lOi, IM, 100, lig. lli. lig, m, Anna dud, TT, 144, IM, 171, »1, 174, 

lU, ISO, 140, (poMIe lanlon, IIM,) »1,M>. 

i», IM, 101, r«T, iri, (IIM.) 170, Antm dtad, ni. fU. na. 

lU, »], in, M, 109, tM, lOr, lOB, Aitaeea, tba Madt, M* Intorthw wlUi 

114, 111, Ki, >», IH, 9», MO. 171. laiduuHliu, Ml. 

iM, »a, ITS, ITS, MS, »4, ist. (1 137,) Artntiu, tba, U. U. 

M7, (1141,1 3M,M4, ITS, (IIM.) ire, Aitadtna, aolttvMlan at moile tr tha, 

SN,)"4,(llH,)40t,411,4»,461,40S, OM. 

4M, 471, 474, 4H, 411, tSO, 401, 491, AiadliB, apltub ao, OM. 

H7, Ma, MO, M9, MS, S3I, M,, 14), Anwdlwu, ntij vlt of, Odt. 

tK, 177, ill, OM, lOtf, 6ia. 014, en, Aidunlhu dtod, M4. 

«U, OM, 6M,0M, Mi, BG6, Mr,M7. AiabdnuM, llM ulitivi tf Pbito, Ui 

701, 70S, 704, 708, 710, Til, [1181.) Ma( m ho, M«: (poedoal i«doa, 

tiO, 714. JJ7, rjl, 758. 774, 776, JIJ, IH?.) 

178, JtS, MO, 801, IM, 84], vs. m. Aiahafinu dtad, 4M, 4M. 741. 



INOBX. 



ArchiiUilni the Sync 



...SM 



(USD,) IM, ie». 174, I8S. in, )ge, laa, ^s, i»j, ws, iPT, mis, tos, sio, sii. 



!, BBIl, SS;, lis, SN; H 






9, MO, 6«, S4S, ss>, saa, M«, 

I, TM, rn, iv, ru, rn rsi, 

i, tTI, 779, 774, 77B, 7», TM, 



ArcboDidci the Aiglvii, Dnec Ihic 
Ai^hjtu, hla kindn»i to hii bU' 
Antlniu tbd'coAUblui (^of , !>, 41 



(role arinkhlg lOOB", Si 
a hii NUonl SMon, 

,']«, l'si,'lH17^, S77 
, 4ig, 496, 441, 449, 447 









h;;.«»:^: 










































?M8 


















tmn., ■ 






me 


Ki,MS;' 


bVV'! 





10 iraniniMtan. M, 86, KS, 
IV trpElc port died, 97B. 



Arigtobulog of CMiuidn dIH, n, M4, An» 

«as, MS. AiKc 

ilatodH dtad, 117, 171, n*. AiU 

AiiiuteltaB rit«4, M4. \s- 



AtiniinU»C1itiiac(M,«*, M*,MI. ArteinldDiDi ofE^btiugclted, lH 

Ariitonlcua clt«I, IS. ARemoii becomei luddenly ricl 
Ariitonlciu Iha bill-iliTa', MatM to, ADacreniic Tcnei oil btai, BM. 

AltstonymuH t^ lunHilnnrr, 711: Ua ArCicholEei, IIG, 

iMdlM, 71S; dted, lU, 447, 44*, 4»; Arlni. UnE °f >he HnnpUiu, L 

AriMophubei frited. an, H,48, 70, II, AS, ATTUlJin wine, J&4- 

U, », M, M, 101, 107, ll»,lll,l», At;taiiUuii,«ddl>kt1IECip,741. 



imtBiiaat i 




uEnptlllhli 

>Pt<U- 

BuulT, piiia te, M3, tn. 
M; th* Owk ohkb bd DO, It. 

. .__ , .__. B«t-nMt,IM. 

AMb ttinim, tetllWIw* «< »B. »«t Belou,lh^aaa.«l3. 

, feon tf (Btita VDrth It;. BaibniiHUBdofncluivy, UL 

AtUtndo of gnntih Mr. Baniu dtad, lUI. 

' — "~~ ^bnoi, Ukfl AmperPTf ^ Bcha. k drinking cnp, 74t. 

.. .^. . .._._._. BtblUw wins, H. 

Slon dtM, 74. 

Blon tlu BoiTiaiadM dtad, 1«1, Wt. 
BfaaDtHoUdlWI, MK. 
uD. Btidi, Upland nMillVMtchlDg, 41. 

Axlf^iueltod, ua.lH,tl(^4Tf,tH, Biulta, t£^ dnipi fin ooaquaing Ibo 

IN,^M. C*r4lMU,U4. 

Ailafbtui DlMd. 1 W- MtkTi^iai awlntd lir ttw BfiutiDai, 

BttondUd, ion 
BuTU(, wins from, olWd naita^ (I. Blwkbiidi sUa, in. 
BiuUdsi, fuoiptian ea Ui tsBb, HL AlKkap, ths. 117. 
BHchiu,UkoDedtoahaU,«itf ta*tar- BIhu iltsd, 1M, T?T. 

pud.tl. BlsBU,aUBdi«kRi4IU. 

BKchylldei cited, ik, it, (H*tk nv- Blmniu, a lahiMt. 

■loB, ii!»,)igi, rt*, fM.iiu. Bispiiu Diiad, in. 

Buchiln^lH. Boar, Ihs wiU, ttl. 

Bh: Won, bow tnatad ig llMta, tl>, Boiici,oTbae«i,4n^4Bl; ad^af Uu 

Ba!tDn(diad.«M. aaD)a,SU. 

Baitciiuthssiwneli,Mt. BchOw, rnlyoCtilM. 

Biia, bad ntBf Hi ft> 'BoMmdm, ■luKoiij'tf tH Uf. 



^^^1!^^ uiiw. "^^^^^^^ 


^1 B<n>(ui, iparodlll. It It. 


com...^.th.ki.t^,ci.^,«^| 






CBllLlion, B drunkca ™n.n, 773. .■ 






Boiut died, Sia. 




Boimnui, B kind of Dreiil, IM. 
Book, ■ ptmt, a crcat evU^ 121. 


flK». S4; cilEd, !«. 413, 791, tHiM 
nil; lpoetlcvei>ian,13l7,) \M 




Boma>,ilinterdr, 9SI. 




Bo.cad=.,..p«HMotduck,BM. 


3S3, 334. a.19. 73(1, 77>,I0B1. ^ 


Bor^U,>rof,B«,B!e. 


CBlpinua. ot luphinuD, ■ kind dF 


BntnofthtiBlffl. IIB. 


drinking cup. 757. 


Bnlni, lh> irocd tbsuglit UI-Dmewd, 


Cal!rc>,9on|E9aci11ed.9«a. 






Bmd, 17S; Tirioai klndi, IBO. IM; 




idihIei of nuking. Igfi; wtioleiome- 




BnakruK In Ihi Hameiic ijmsi, 1 T. 


CamUlei, king cf L;dlii, a great glullon. 


Bci«,»(oddM., 5M. 


Cunbyse. Induced to inviulc Egypt ij a 


Bromlu, a drinkian cup, 743. 




Buffoon, «,dniimiM,3E. 






CBodle. Md eandle.ticks, 1ILB. 


Builard, llif.ai.. 


Canlhuua cited. 17. 11], 130, 400. 403. 


Buienliiif wins, 14. 


Canthamg, a kind of drink'mg cup, 734 ; 
















Cpilo cited, JSa, 370." " B 








C.ppinK.e™e.,7a3. JH 


M:v.rio«.klnd.,H2;o«h.b,.ho; 


Capua, luxury and fate of, SK ; irioe ^^H 


f CMlUJ.thB.ll?. 


Ca^M, ]7<. 'fl 


' Cadiiciu, a kind of rap, 7H. 


Canuiui, nurris^ feul ef. 210. ^M 




Cortina 'evcHhrawe h, the TaRntiMljH 


Slid to tIES cook, 10S3. 


>» 


Cadu., > kind iiT ™i=l, rWi donbKnl 


CaTchaiiae, the, IBI , 4SQ. ^M 




CsrchcEiuin, a kind of diinUag eiuu^H 


C«flul«n irine, M. 


7M. ■ 


1 Cncllius the ontot, cited, 4tg, 739, 


Caroinu. cited, 302. S9S. ;H 






^ c^"c%u2°^"d%"™g''Bi^u!; 


^H 


1 Cakci, Tirioui, 1037. 


"t^^iM. ■ 


r €al>]dauloi. B muiicBl biitniinent, Hi. 


Caruca.aklhdofuucE.Bi7. ^ 




Carvers of goblet!, oelebnled. 738. ^ 


or.tSB. 




Calcnian wine, 4*. 




C»lli»des cited, flJi. 


«1!, 814. 8M, B78, HB, 023. 9SS, 074, 




9S0, 990, mi. lliM. 


Callisi, his Onunmstlciil Tisccdy. 43S ; 


Caitaneli, a muilul Inilmment, lOK. 


died, 93, 143, 327, 282, 433, 41S, 449, 


CMtotioo tbe SoloD>l». cited. 713. 


490. M3, 707. 711, 777, 840, 04], M7, 


Ca.i™ii=i, of iremen tttU ptaclised *|> 


IMO. 


.he Lydiaup. 8!fl. 


CBmc™iMthe»rti.i,73g. 


Calo cenauies the Injury of LucullBt 


Callicthri, HI iDthiss, 44!, pcifupi dif- 




f™i[Slh,444. 




Calllinaeliiu cited, 3, 9!, 114, l!I, IIS. 




»8!,SM,4M.mM3;51B SlS;«li: 


CauTalul cited, «40. 


eit, «l, fit4, Sg», 7M, 703 4M, B3S, 


CauciTiewino, 44. 


low. lOtr, 1063, 1MB. ' 




ClUmedM. .unuimed 0« Ct.1., 173; . 


Cehei of Cyjricui. feant of, 151. 

Celebe, a kind of drinking cup, 7f7| » 


ilfa-Mtor,»8,I3T. 


Culllphun, hli ilore of qaoUtlont. t. 


Celts, their banquets, Wl; nnglis CIH»{ 
l,at,.!4l|love.tboy».«l. ^ 


C.lllppu..d«thof,8.4i«tod,1087. 
CUipyge, Venui, 387. 



msiz, 1393 

Cepluliuelted. 949. CkonnL drinUsc oapi, 803. 

G«ptaul,iUiidara>h,48I. Cfammii.thii, >ildi.gl7. 

CepUHdomi dWd, IM, !«>, Ml, H9, ChirilFpiu, Ml. 

n>,*»,*U, 10M,.1«U, 1101. GluTilppDi tlia SolRulu dM, 8, II, 

Genoa, tktnlinHnind in SpHU,e4. n. 111, 1U. 1», HI, 191, IM, a;o, 

<:ndd« of Kegdlipolll aitol, MF, SN. 41>, 417, 44e, tW, Ml, Ml, MT, m, 

CnnH Ql HDMu (Itod, XM. >M, >», (M, lOH, loar. 

OaiRiLaBMrtlMOinnTaHl,TW. ChiTHjipniBFTniuclM, lU, lOM. 

CHn,Bibdl-llita,l44. Chiruxiollm IN. 

Cenniii,tlM,481;iilnnlle<ttliaPuIn, CtuTHfoniu dtod, mr. 

4M. Clu]rw«1>iT*,tk*,alili,4M,91T. 

Clubtlu tbe AUwidn. Mi iotnnpn- Ckiitiu«, dilaUBf mpt, W4. 

■ace, 832. QboxU, ■rSflrpttiabuaiilSl. 

ciiBicH died, u. Ciboilnmi ■ liftMiii enp, ni. 

ChBnia«idI*d,U.TI),nO,»ft, (poetla CUlelialwsi, It*; *1h,M. 

' n,lMr,)9ri,10Sf. Ctaum.hiillb«ilitT, ua. 

biiDl«,H4. CindoD, ■ llili-euet. 944. 

I,10M. CtBMlu, ■mrtilludtUnnua.Mlj 

Mn.U4. HBaHdofbnpiMj, Nj. 

rr of tlie, i4t. diijUiiia, » bbAtnf nip, 798, 788. 

eme MbMi, Ma. Cttrod, 18»; u uiiUvW. 141. 

di. tM, ■ Idi. 91T. OantB, the, Cntia iliTei, 411. 

-■—' '-1,48. GleiBtliet a» Tmutbia, ipokt la 

JI4, «41,' «71,' «7tI <7»,' ClMicbiil lh( P(ntp.<ftif cilcH, 47. 71, 

. 100),1II4». ' ' ' S2S, S!9, Sl!.S43,'s43,'nil,'sSl,'fll*; 

Cli»r,ll»,lMi «-■' ' — — "'-' — ' — ' -■-' — ' — ' '-■' '--' 

Clmm otAlbem 

cbuei of iDtTieu dtad, 45, lu, 105, Hi'. "mi/'iayT' tora,"iDgy.~'iiIs! 

t}4,4M,t8«, «W,BU,K1.8ia. 11 tl. 

GhulcMdei dt«d, (U. ' Clcirchui the lumle lett, 6, 7, a ; died, 

Clurida died, Ul. G71, 978, S99. 1020, 

OwUemiu af Omun, Ui lat emper - Ckiirchui of Sulcniluia HiFd. 103. 

CliuIIuuldtob*^gnateitei;8M. lOiO. ■ ■ > . > 

"-•— ' "*" ClBl»pliui,Uiep«i«lt», J»0. 

-Clae, ■dtantoiwgmu,' M. 
- - "ui)rLiadiudted,n>7. 

Li the UndUa lutltiitn tie 
•BUda.M7, 

187 1 Allelu', io 1 Fill- deommta at Rbe^iun iKeA. 8S4. 

. -1 tnMUM on the nt of Cl*omnmI.<iIBpcrts,n«nudtliRnig)i 

.^mdAfilOtl; ndDsi ktsdi sC l«tt. _ Jnin^ nam, 673, MJ. 

mou, ion. meatt, IM. ' " 

CbeUdoBlMlii, iBttttDaon of the, 147; CIbob, innumedHmulni. 718. 

(poMktl Tenlaa, 1188.) Oasn Uu rfafcr, ilntDa ud laKiIptloB 

CheUoaa, ■ Uad of flib, 481. ta, 91. ' 

ChemB, ibdl4ih, 190. CUodjidu ueiutd of ilnttcnr. 894. 

Chenii]op(i,B(ilid,<U. Chspun, h*I mmptnaiu tantoetl, 

Chcntot, 8ti bnniRhltsKelTliyLiunil- n>. 

Iiu, 88. CInilanbDi, ■ modal laitntmut, 

Cheitantt, 8*. 1018. 

(niiia wlDc, H, 99. cmiinttea, IS). 

Ctdiai. Ifasdnl plutRi of the Tina, 41 1 CUdeami dUd, 971. 

thdi triut), 407i Ih< AnttlmpDi- CUiwhutte wlTuMiB.fiillj'ar, M8. 

ehuiai,118. CllitEau* of Hraraa, witir Hrimr of, 

CWonidnsdted, 1«.1«,10M. lOM — J— • 

CUoi, tmau of, W. CUtuehDi dl^ 111, 140, 4U, 441, 471, 

Clunihii, imatllih-Mtn, t44i eUt, 748, T94, T», 780, 741,781, t4>, Oil, 

>n. 84*. Mi 1484, ll». 

ATH. — VOI» m 1 X 




Cot]^, ktaif of TliMce, lila iaxat Md 

Cnnibeg.Unlicif, TS; MVM^n. 
CouiUh. Bh C*iU«. 



Inn^jC*. ... 

Cnp^nnii i Uaitt lliliillin «■», 71 

Cup), ditnUnCi "^1 jfMa—i '"■ 

CnnWi, derirsAtk nm* ftoa tt 

cutiieatb, in, M»' 



unsx. 1230 

Ontbk, m Uid of diinUri cap. Mi. DmutdBi oT Tkchu dud, iU. 

CyblDm, B kind DfAili, IM. SRaoudeilhe CntoDiui, BM. 

WaniuKipplEt.lU. SemoEkuH citad. MO, V), 3M, U4. 
(^llaitl), ifclnd orinf, IM. 074. 

CrmbiuiD, a k[nd of dilnUnf «if,;M} DomocUdea dtod, 271. 

KlacistH»t,rs». SnnDcrilm of Abdci, 1^ do^ta, ;S; 

rjiiii Hill. [II ii|iiiiiif. HI ii ill. Mrt cited, ISO, tet. 

□Itedj uvsge, M>. DemoeilCai th> XatasilBi ottcd, Ml. 

Cynic pliUaaapliniinlMaeiilTawbat DimsciUiu of m~»T"-iKf. > Ik^M- 

qualLtlu of tlw dof , ^6. lophlit, X. 

Cynulmi the Cynic, »B»lpim^>hf, II DHWdouadted, ItM. 

CypriuSai. ISa; iMm, IH. Sanonu tbi HutiiMB, hTOIka of 
(^pilnni, OT aip, 4U. gluDitoriil MmlMIi BKiilKd U, HB. 

Cyiua the Gmt, bit llbcnmr, M. DcBiantnu eKcd, MI. 

Cynu tbs younm, U> lOuiaiaM, nt. nmivUlu idtod, MT. 

DanoftlWM, Ut iWtwuhiff.Xt; <n 

ri, Mt, m, ui, at, Mt, irn, rh, fM, 

Dwrtylotoi, ■ diliki^ sat, tM. Pm—wiM olM<, tt. 

DamiucDi, fUud te Ho «>'i^. M. Denui ud Ui peiiiockB. 8M. 

Tl [ililliii llii fflliillM.Hiili>iiiihiiii Damyhu, • Aib-ats, BM. 

■nd deuh, MT. Dni^irna alttd, fU. 

Damoienus cited, 170, fpnrtk w ^ uu , Depu, kUnll of drinking cup. 741. 

Iiao.i 7tr, (llSi.) OqiMtioii, ■MnJdK cu, 741. 

Dsnu, B CDUitciiD, i»ei tlio UtE of Dercylni died, 144. 



icen at bacqnats, 

LCM,13; origtnalljuTuuodfHAM- 



iiimle,l«Wi PrnUB, DeilcnCoidted, 1 

IU, ItOti of 1^ Iko- ~ ■■ '•-' ' 

cjditB, ju ; Di inha b m b iw fto Badani, 

J>Bocing, WTiten on. It. DIcMdM •< dddai dtaO, til. 



ptaiit, 3. UdyiioiDitfd,SD.9i,111,IH,ISl,i 

D(niDi,iiUiidi>ri<><iM. sit, 019, 74E, rei. jm, 7M, 777, : 

Dudanluf, Dull Dipnviiiio duni, 418. 771, KUl, ICI3. luio, lldB. 

Hutu, 1041 ; dun wUbBBtoMHOitMI. MentUdu cited, 411. 

Dflcoleui vuieHT, IIL XHilM. the peifumei:, B^fi. 

I)dMu,aUDd«tdiJitliif mih^H. Uun, pTDvirian for, dSIi dUbi 
DelnSB died, 11*. Kmui ot. loas. 

Ddnai, m durna, 7M. SimBcited. 237. 30e,e71, 1(HL 1M| 

Deinu, ( UMl at4ttnUB( atp, 7U. Oiont, hutnur md gioie < •tr. 

De^naiopUilg.llntfllia,!. . Binni, ■ diUW sup, KM. 

DeipDui, ■ ban bauond i> iafafc MicIh, ■ wrltD on oooksrv Ul^ 

M. SbitlH, ttt teait ten, dM, 117, ' 
Velpbiimi, lbs, V7. 4)1, 671, 140, «07. 

r. — J.. . ...._..,.. -. .,-_• 4— Wodoi ihao^onn, M" 



DiwlH «f CUTrtni dUd, U, 7E, U, M, 
M. 17, 100. 11), !«, 1*4. m, la^ j»3. 
dted. 1D04. lit, uL 107, »^ tU, UO, Uf, lOM, 

■ cited, tOU. IMS. 

■ of Atfanu,IH. Dlsa)HsfCrBCtkA.*p*nd!it.lO10. 

I of ByuDllau olud, 7U, 1», Db»lM of Fepudbui. ■ nto^dakai, 

» dtcd, 1017. 



Dtmeiriui Ibt comic poet ctted, «M. 
Bemetriu Iiion dt^ U, M, U4, Oil. 

Semetriu tba Ha^Hika dud, 171. 



Sonatrtiu ^blltnai, bli ImiUF, W i IMadarai i>eliegetei sited, Mt. 

dted, KL SBl. aiiMamt Slouloe dt^ 117. 

DBmetdui FoUORMei, IMl taod«iuafHin<Bedle<t,Vt,J7J,fyMtto 
SeiiwtifaMUiaBeepitendted,7l,»(194, TeniDii, t)ll,]ni. 

1S2, a), ISO, in, 171, 041, dTI, VM, Dlodotai the Eetbaaa died. M, 



4x 




Kuphintiu^ 

Supbotbd Ue duldeiD cHed. », 1ST, 
M*. Xli, lU, 419, JS», mil, 1«I1, ISll. 



«,»M,4U,4», M»,M», 

EpigniFi dtgd, lie, «04, <H, MS, 747, 

7?3, 7Si, IK. ?M, rST, tM. 
EpiEDDnl, > hAJ>-|^7ei, 1019p 
XpUTCDg cited. », tlB, lie. 1D4I). 
Epimelia, donbCAil whit, IM. 
Eptnunhlgi Dm CnMoi crlud, 444. 
Epinltui dud. aO, ZIT, n>4. 



KlUliaina, a^tub oa. MB. 
EntsithsHa cited, IM, 14«, Ml, 

441, 440, iH, rm, m. «u, soi. 

EibBU*n wlu, 44 
Eniullw RbodJi 
E[iiuiiiclWd,4«a. 
£riphDi clud, » 



1 dtod, H). 

. 141, llfl, >U, 474, 



Eratidb, oi teittnl 
Enlu dted, NS. 
Erythiicsn gc" ■ 



EnBAon of Limpucot Mi 

the citT. BU. 
Euileei cited, 816. 
Eiangelui cited, IBM. 



Eirahron. the 



m, (pMtlcIinlDn, 1 las,) 



lu, HI, sse. 


i, ?9i. 
. 2a, 3; 

HI: 

ejo. «; 

•r'-with 
44. ' 

«> AtH 


|, 77, BS, flfl, M, 
; fij, l'oo, {^Ue 


MT, >38l m. 


do', ms; i 


M. 


Sis 


ris..r«r-- 



XuieDiu aT FliacKft, bii jmiriMgt with ' 



17, 7S, BO. a. im, lar. 

, IM, lU. 171, 17B, 17>, FiiiBBIiv wiae, two kind 

t, m, iJt, (iita.) isa, h. 

. 47B. 471. 471. 474. 4U, Fumlm law, Ita {totUoiii, 



GUunon, skindol' 



PUHniiif uiiiuli far (wm, lOH. 




PMBI, wjtlMt on. 7i Allunin, UI; 


^a'sj'Tofi?' ''"'^ "''*' ""■ 


diaiu«iio«.ot>7i. 


ClBucni, s'lu ddtv, M4. 


pHI,moioHngtht, sw, 


GUncm,»fl.b,«(i n™* to cook, i 






FeiUTifi, «7(l; their ilecescT bi uciciit 


iSlBUDOr, lamplei la, »H. 


Qlycers, b coortnu, iriny ssyings 


tto... a»i ^u.cd Iji after <i.y., in. 


til. 


?J)I. lbs. lW;«iii™» kind., i:iS-ia8i 




lU pnlui. lai ; dried flKi, IMS. 




'lisr^iiv^'"- 


""lowlsar. "™^""' ^"'^ *"'^ 




HID Attks, 
Leprnn died, »«, an. 



123a 



HaHnoaius and Axirt^gitOB, fM. 
Hannony, iBTcntioii ^ sscxUMd te tte 
Phrygians 995 ; diluted, tM; tkzte 
kinds, 995. 
Harpalyce, songs in honour tt, 98S. 
Harp-fish, th«, 479. 
Harp-players, high psymcBft of; 90i. 
Harpsdus, his profligooy, 93fl» 9S0; his 

monument to his misteeosy 949. 
Harpocratioii the Meadsiiaa cited, 1081. 
Healths, nude ofdiinfcing, 22. 
Hearth-loaf, 18L 
Hecataeus of Miletus cited, 57, 116, tl9, 

240, 647, 659, 706. 
Hedyle cited, 466. 
Hedylus cited, 281, 466, 644, 763, 77S, 

795. 
Bedypotides, dxinking cops so eattsd, 

747. 
Hegemon of Thasos wrote on ftasti, 7; 
nicknamed the LentO, 641 ; kift eon- 
duct in the theatra, 641 ; p ro tected hy 
. Alcibiades, 642; cited, 126, 1116^ 
Hegesander cited, 29, 72, 103, 145, t78, 
217,^260, 268, 278, SS4, 862, Sit, 999, 
394, 408, 455, (poetic version, 1160, 
1225,) 512, 529, 538, 541, 542, 576, 681, 
661, 681, 682, 792, 761, 764, 611, 871, 
902, 915, 933, 945, 1044, 1949. 
Hegesianax reoitet his. poatas, 2M; 

cited, 620. 
Hegesias cited, >099. 
Uegesilochus the Hhaitii hk lafJMBiinB 

life, 702. 
Hegesippus cited, 489, 639, 827, M96. 
Hegesippus the T a w u t i na cited, 828i. 
Helen, Poor, a courtesan, 098. 
Helena, a gluttoootts wonan, 658. 
Helichryse, an Egyptian floww, 1087. 
Heliodorus cited, 74, 362, 640. 
Hellanicus cited, 647, 648, 655, 729, 749, 

1015, 1042, 1085, 1066. 
Helots, the, 415, 427; coaiaat of tfao 

Lacedaemonians to, 1961. 
Hemerocalles, or day taanty, » iovu^ 
. 1088. 

Heminerus, or half-okUad fiah, 196. 
Hemitomus, a kind of drinking cup, 

749. 
Heniochus cited, 426, 625, 648, 771. 
Hepatos, the, 178, 472. 
Hephaestion cited, 1075. 
Hepsetas, or Mlcd fisk, 471. 
Heracleon the EflMsiaii ditad, 428^ 410, 

805. 
Heraclides the comic poet citod, 861. 
Heraclides the Cumonn ciOod, 79, 185, 

824 829 
Heraclides Lemlnis cited, 164, 580, 905, 

924. 
Heraclides the MopseatiaD dted, 870. 
HeracUdea of Pontus cited, 7 19, 8M^ 886, 
839, 842, 854, 8S9, 886, 886, 960, 906, 
1121. 
Heraclides the Syracusan cited, 99, 818, 
827, 1034, 1051. 



Heraclidos (rf^Taientum cited, 87, 105, 

106, 111, 124, 183, 174, 188, 198. 
Heraditus <dted, 764. 
Heracltos the ooaic poet cited, 653. 
Heraclitus of Ephesus cited, 293, 973. 
Heralda employed aa eupbearers, 670; 

in saciiAees, 1066, 
Hercules, rotacity of, 646; Mceives » 
cup taam the Bun, 740; poetic fables 
about, 822. 
Bereulonm, a drinking cnp , 748. 
Benncas dted, Ml, 69S, JOl, 967. 
HeiDMa, a Maak so called, 53. 
Hczmcaianox of Colophma dted, 953, 

(poetic Tcrsian, 1197.) 
BcimiaB of Atazneus, death of, 11 U. 
Hermiraua dted, 80, 84, 45, 48, 96) 97, 
1X8, 129, 197, 204, 249, 261, 840, 896, 
448, 640, 548, 610, 668, 690, 712, 713, 
(poetie vcnten, 1182,) 728, 759, 762, 
763, 767, 775, 778, 803, 841, 881, 882, 
•89, 940, 942, 945, 987, 1016, 1038, 1040, 
1066,1113, 1117,1120. 
Hermippus of ftnyxna dted, 818. 
Hecmon dted, 137, 420. 
Hermonax cited, 87, 129, 80S. 
Herodes Attieus dted, 166. 
Heiodiaa of Alexandzia dted, 8i. 
Heiodicus the Babylonian dted, 852. 
Herodicus the Cxatetian dted, 341, 848, 

370, 538, 934, 944. 
Herodorus of Heraelea cited, 95, 865, 

648, 756, 807. 
Herodorus, the Megarian tnunpetcr, his 

strength and skill, 658. 
Herodotus dted, 81, 71, 73, 121, 132,182, 
189, 197, 224, 233,, 886, 28), 240» 365, 
409, 418, 625, 629, 681, 638, 647. >673, 
692, 7M, 776, 804, 828, 869^ 951, 952, 
1001, 1024,1041, l|21. 
Herodotus the logomime, 31. 
Herodotus the Lydandted, 127, 181. 
HeioBdaa dted, 148. 
Heropythus dted, 466. 
Hesiod dted, 66, 68, 96, 194, 167, 190, 
192, 289, 296» 574, 672, 679, 738, 782, 
784» 796, 806, 891, 972. 
Hetaera, 913. 
Hetaeridia, festivals, 015. 
BiGOslBs cited, 1088, 1101. 
Hiero, ship of, 329. 
fficronyutts dted, 78, 1018. 
SQeroarmua the Rho^ttan dted, 670^ 687, 

799, 890^ 892, 960^ 966. 
Hilaiodlsts, 989. 
Hippagoras cited, 1005. 
HipparchM dted, 168, 619, 781, 773, 
' lf94. 

Hij^asaa dted, 28. 
Hippias the Erythtasan dted, 406. 
Hippias the Rheglan dted, 81. 
Hippias the Sophist dted, 971. 
Hippidion, a k£id ef tsh, 477. 
Hippocrates dted, 74, 75, 94, 689. 
ffippolochns dted, 208. 210, 684, 960. 
Hippon the atheist cited, 978. 



^^F 


"^^ 


I2tO INDEX. f 


HlppoDM, ■ v*ry mile map, tul ilronn. 




BlUidlEd, 61,131. 477,110.487. SOI. 


lontMl, luiury of [he. ceinured, 8«^ 




Ihtii auitere ehuracter, 807. 


BIppou. dri-Mouuh. !y[»l'. ofChio., 


Iepi>,Hfl,h,S19. 


«7. 




Klppuila, CFT hsneUJI, ifish, 477. 




HDLmui, > kiDd of drinking cup, 769, 


U™Bt (ftta. 11-31, M, 40-42. ih, St, 


b! ttralsgein, 566. 


65,66,87,68,70,68, 101,107, IUB,12J. 


Iphic«tc, -upper of. S14. 


l>a, 143, itl, tit, 177, 267, i89-366. 


IpblcrUii.nkSndordrinkineciip, 7I«. 


Ml, a7S,«H. 411, 4«, 468,403,186, 


Ipniln, Ihe, I kind of loBf. 180. 


SJl, S7I. 67I,67».M7, i88.MH.fll5, 


Uimlhe-, . ThricUn king, UU luioTT^ 




flSB. 


e7l| 684,' 7iS,' 714, TM,' 7M," ««! T!7| 




740, 746, 767, 760, 761, 766, 768, 778, 
m, 7SI, T64, 78J, 7U, 787, 768, 791. 


!ij, the, loss. 




ne. 707, 7». 001, 8ii, ai». ssi, at. 




S!], 036, 874, MO, 8B1, BM, M6, 076, 


■Ler, or Ulru., cited, tlS, 344, 761, 891,1 


1066, lUO, 1677, 1668, 1090, 1I2D. 




niiini>ni>,>uiidoni»f, isa. 


i!si'J!'^Inii,is,"M 


Hmey. ti» of, old l> conttibulo lo lon- 




„ge^ly, 76. 
Homm»l.liidoffiili,lB3. 


Itslign wine.', qnallties of" Ihi dlffcreB^ 


Horn (nr drinking. 718 ; large "le, 710. 


llhy^halli, 0S2. 


Hc«u Ul^bt U d^c^, 834. 






JACkoAw, colleetlng roonej tor tlie.6Mi 


Hr«ililhi>, AiliTil cslled. 2i6. 




HTlBiH tbs Cntu ci»d, tUS, (poetic 








Bto«, UCui atk 616. 


Jesten. mmkeyi nrofetred to, by Au^ 


ayoeii«.«rpltic(,6li. 
KTdi^o«gin,t)it,!7S. 


(:t.aHlslh«Scythl«n,979i Oivourtd lij. 
PhlUp of M»cedon, 956; llidt iok« 


^J5^''?o'8'4w'' M9 Tra ^w''bo7 'sm' 


reKnltd, 983. 


038,037,942. 983. 


230, ^82. 266, Hi, 362, 14). 


Hyp«rochu« ciwi. 646. 


Juggler, ^d mi nilc, 32. 




lACCEI»gUl<ind,th^,1082. 


Kii. flelhotlhc,fl34 






Iipjgtans, luiuij of the, 818. 






King choEon for Ml beiulj, 806. 


Ibfcm^cittd. Of, I'li, 14), 276^ 611. BOS, 


King of Ibo Feni&na, hii luxury, SII, 


(poelic veiiion, 1194,) 938, (1106,) 962, 




iMriui win*, 49. 

Iciriuin. commy ind tt«gedy. flrtl IWro- 


Liaic.B wine, 43 




Libioniui, u kind of drinklDg cnp, 741. 










Idomeneiu cited, 833, 854, 921, 942, H16, 


gymnaitic tiereises, 23 ; lauqucU, 




124 ; their limple diet. 831 i diEFouTugi 


Illyrians, their drinking cuttimis, 699. 


luiury.sai; merwoidi adopt it, 2»i 






IndLi gounl. the, 97. 


Ihem. 1001 ; the'lr lan'dnct to I)ie Hb- H 






lAcenh a kind et diinklug cup, 773. H 


loFB>n«ipSd^ril2°. 




Ion dtod. 34, 38, 112, 132, 1£4, 177, 236, 


Lacyd»and'TimonatadriQkingDiMtdl, ^| 


406, 410. 801. W,'m!.V06,^13,^730; 


■ 




Laganium, B liind of loaf, IS!. ^B 


1013,1165. 


LaBi.,acourleian,645. H 


^^^^^_ 


^^^^J 



IHDBX, 



1241 



Lagynophoxia, the, sfiBstiTal, 434. 

Lais the courtesan, 912, 938. 

Lamia, the courtesan of Demetriua 

Poliorcetes, 92S. 
Lampon, an epicure, 543. 
Lamprey, the, 490; said to breed with 

the viper, 490. 
Lamprocles cited, 784. 
Lamprus the musicim, a waterdxiaker, 

Lamps and lanterns, 1118. 
Laodice murders her husband, 947. 
Lasthenea, a pu]^ of Plato, 874. 
Lasus of Hermione, sportive sayingi of, 

534; cited, 719, 996. 
Lathyporph]nrides, 611. 
Latus, a fish, 489. 
Laurentus, a wealthy RomaUr 1 ; his 

liberality and leammg, 8. 
Lesna, a courtesan, her wit, 928. 
Leek, the, 586. 
Legumes, 640. 

Leiobatus, a kind of shark, 490. 
Leleges, slaves to the Caiians, 426. 
Lentils, discourse on, 254. 
Leogoras, a gourmand, 608. 
Leonidas, a general, his expedient to 

prevent the desertion of hia troops, 

698. 
Leonidas of Bysantium wrote on fish- 
ing, 21. 
Leonidas of Ells, the grammaiiaa* • 

Deipnosophist, 2. 
Leontium, a courtesan, 933, 953. 
Lepaste, a kind of dxinUng cup, 773. 
Lepreus, his contests with Heieuleai 

649. 
Lesbian wine, 47, 54, 55 ; praise of, 48. 
Lesbium, a Und of drinking cup, 775. 
Lettered cups, 743. 
Lettuces, 114; their qualities, 115. 
Leucadian wine, 54. 
Leucisci, a general name for fish, 481. 
Leucomaenis, or white sprat, 492» 
Leucon cited, 541. 
■Leucus, a sacred fish, 446. 
Libations, 21, 48, 1107. 
Libraries, great, enumerated, 4. 
Licymnius the Chian cited, 902, 962. 
Limpets, 143. 
Lityerses, a glutton, 654. 
Liver, 178; why called modest, 178. 
Loaves, different kinds of, 180, 190«- 
Locrian harmony, 998. 
Loins, a dish caUed, 629. 
Loisasiuro, a kind of cup, 775. 
Lotus, the, 1042; its uses, 10^, ^ 
Love honoured as a ddlty, 898 ; eatalogiie 

of things relating to, 953 ; writers on, 

956. 
Lucullus introduced the eherry firoiii 

Pontus, 83; brought habits of luxury 

to Rome, 482, 869. 
Lupins, 90 ; saying of Zeno, 91. 
Lusitania, its abundance, 523. 
Luterium, a kind of drinking cup, 775» 



liuxtny, Ctto's etanplaihts aigainst, 432. 

Lyceas of Naucratis, cited, 983. 

Lychnis, the, 1080. 

Lyciurges, what, 776. 

Lycon the Peripatetic, his mode of life^ 
876. 

Lyeophron of Chalds cited, 90, 226, 437, 
662, 775, 802, 889. 

Lycophronides cited, 1070. 

Lyeorgus cited, 367. 

Lyeili^s the oratn dted, 419, 759, 
986. 

Lyeus cited, 76. 

Lydian harmony, 998. 

Lydiana, luxury of the, 826 ; their pro- 
fligacy, 827. 

Lyemina the Celt, bairquets of, 246. 

Ibyneeua the 8nniaii cited, 102, 127, 
168, 169, 181, 216, 242, 360, 380, 381, 
890, 448, 440, 462« 402, 520, 533, 534, 
568,638, 686, 747, 794, 798, 931, 932, 
1084, 1043, 1045. 

(maiider, question aa ta his mode «C 
line, 869. 

Lywader of Sieyon, the harp-player; 
1019. 

lysaaiaa tiie Cyrenean cited, 477, 80r, 



&ysias eited, 112, 334, 349, 350, 365, 575, 
643, 856, 883, 935, 936, 945, 946, 975, 
976. 

Lysinaehus dted, 255. 

Lya^ns dted, 543. 

Ifjfippns the statuary designs a new 
dxuucing cup for Cassander, 742. 



Macaavvb dted, 411, 1022. 
llaoedoniuis addicted to drunkenness,. 

199. 
lUehflO the eonic poet, inscription on' 

his tomb, 380; dted, 72, 380, 383, 

387, 533, 538, (poetic version, 1163,> 

539, 545, 549, 923, 930, 1060. 
Maeooidse, a Idnd of loaf, 183. 
Made dishes, 607. 
Madneaa, luxury of, 888. 
Sfssandrius dted, 717. 
Mamis, or sj^t, 491. 
Mtacadlsr ft musical instrument, 1013, 

1017. 
Ifagaa, king of Cyra&e, ehoked with; 

&t, 881. 
Kagnea dted, 579, 1033, 1102. 
Magnesians, the, undone by luxury, 

84U 
Magnus. See Myrtilus. 
Mago, his abstinence, 72« 
Maiodus, the, 991. 
MUaeva dted, 419. 
Malknn, 96. 
Malteae dogs, 831. 
Manertine wine, 44^ 
Manes, a kind of drinking eup, 777. 
Mania, a courtesan, why so called, 924; 

her wit, 925. : 
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OM 



laDHnT.nmM. 

Uoirhui'dtcd, lOlt. 

Mothaoftii vatrnt the Limteniiniiuut 



liuileU, W, It*', Iwnlllllisnti 



QBnx. 



cT«Ttbing RKuWvd 



I tlia PuiH cilid, lU, 71S, 
'd.CM; hiicup, Iia. 

word!, eolMn 4 IM. 



Ifleij ill eOicl nn h. , 




Mynu, whK, ItSK 
MynObui «!», M. 
Mrnnecidc* the irttit, TM. 
Uyn tbe BrHatiiHtsfW^, TU, »C 
Mttob of Pitan eUed. 4ir. IHl. 

HTiihliu,Br ' 

«jrnlliuthepHt,iDi 
Hynie, the, fwo. 
Myrui, & kiiid of «l, 4*1. 

M7I ibe BTtiit, rsa. 

■■ - -a or Scloni 



MOpllllt,!. 



■r of Thystita cited, 



ei, 'ax, 
189, m. 




S8T, 410, *«, «», SJfl, <J 



, iM, <M, Mt, c: 



if the, htgh]; uleemed fo 
drinklnt, n. 
Mima, btt epitaph, SMI- 



Egnil, MS, 

olir tndei pIohibilcdintliecitysFtli* 



ea died, IDS. 

uiicnleE liltd. 4M, fit, ttl. 
uUlue, the, 6(H; aplcmi << CmlU- 



oidiiiikofthe 



Mesnihf. of Cyiimi. dUd, 
|4eetAT, wine tnqv BAbylon, 




diEd, ajr, gT9, 
GK, Ut, »W, 



12H IffiDBZ^ 

Nfinnlu, lli« DnnM id Biectint, tS. 7*ai.. 

NrHgni, tha tnut, ■ dninkud, Mt. Mt liMil, Mt, 4I», SK. I«2. 



- hli Hiiughtor, BIS. 

Omphole, Ihp Lfdian tyAnt^ 

Ciirdiui, SM. 
Ontu.aUndoItili.HII. 



PantkcanfCypniB. a beautiful but lieeD- 





Piuili*, 1 RoiBMfeiUiiJ, !I». 




Pina.niD cited, 7J7.U70. 








or melancholy, SI9. 


uida tba 


FiriDEnlscui ciud, iSi, srs. 


-ilb BWT- 


PKTncno Ibo Byimtinedttd, 127,321, 
Puinino ihi Rhodim DiMd. 4M. 


.1, MQiTaf 




Puoditu, iB4. 1115. 




Piropiii. dliwuitioD on the word. STt. 






uq^^mlb. 


iii.crii.lion on hi- wwUIOSr. 
Patlhuilui tiled. M. 







OnbHU, 40, IM; lutou Undi, l«a. 


Paitblani, kiagi or tht, thcii summer 


OOB, ■dlinklngtnp.HIB. 


■nd wlnlei mldcDcei, B24. 


PiTtiidge, the, eil. 1040. 
Paa.ura";diiAl. of U.= Hamia worn™. 


OpplUDi tm Cilieiui wtoie on BiUni, 


e»«. 


». 
OpMrion, 6M. 


Tumchd, Ml, 107. 


Opion, mMiiliij or, M4. 


Puuulu the Bputn, IM ; hU laiuiy. 


On70iii,ftaili.4DI. 




Oilod», 1 kind or luf, IBS. 


Puani<adt*d.SS3. 


Oiphos. the, afl,h, tm i queitioii u to 




«ce»nt. iSi. 
OitTgH, Ihe tynol of Chlm, M7. 


P™!'iO40. 


O.iM, oi willow, (irUndi o(, lOJfc 1«4. 




0»n (td on Sib br the Thnciui, HI. 




OiTbiphum. 1 kind of diinking cop, 






Pe unyi, the, SO 1. 

Pe ica.»klBiotdriofciliB dup, 781. 


OjiUa, IM, IM; mentioiHd br RomBr, 


sasxs' '"' -"■•^" 


PeleDaillHOOoh, IDSi. 


Pe la, ot pdlli, > lilnd of drinUnf tup. 


Fjuh.. UlS. 


Pdloior. a kind of drinkins cup, 7M. 


tiwunii. Ihe, aOl, 




Psla«. of Homefi kingt, 301. 


BU. ^ 


Pum.b»taoftha. IIB. 


Pilorla, aOistlval. I0!2. 


Fvnpblliu of Aleiandria died, SB, 97, 


PelcrlK. or Riant mussel, 114. 


103, lis. lis, U9. 1«, H8, aOO, 174. 


4fti. ill. iB7, M9, 710, m, 730, 7Sil. 


pcnei'o*i>r>t ri"r3>"'' 




Pene«l=,th.iroobaitioa.414. 








Penuploa, a kind of drinking CDp, 7K. 


Pk;«i1u. the RhoAian dtm, W. 


issisir.fi»!as«,. 


PcX'ihe, i02. 


Peifumo. <Hi; knonn to Homer, IS; 











Jwltln Oa Olrmpiu, Isou cgodlM of, 
Fedpitnic icbml, iluiiei at Um dUsT of 



yeOn, her murla^ -frl 



Si 


Ija, S73, 290, 31 
'klOB. 11S9, 133. 


Bi.mi 


m. 


































7M. 7«. 7 


TO, 7»i, 7B3, 73i 


i, 1031, l< 


)33, 



hilinm IHed wliallr on milk. Ti. 

blUniu Ihr phTaicilin, IDB8, 109>. 
hllip of MufdoD uiL bi> nompuiiD 



0. I3i, UW. PhllippldEs, 



Plullophori, m. 
ThiQJu oiled. 10, S 
Ph»B«iltii> ciLei 



FBilUu, ■ ™c Alb uter, 333. 

Tlunonlu DiKd, M, B9. 1)1, tM, Itl, 
194, lU, 11B, ISS, IM, 187. Ml, Uf, 

an, ui, 3M, 390. 411, «Ui at. at. 






rmutMnn e<i«l, ai. los, irs, in, 1H, 
440, tn, ue, CM, BIO, rse, )T7, bh, 
■11, »ii, ur, 1011, (poMic Toiini, 
I III.) 



flTa. S84. 


591, MO, 


, jl3. 71H, loba; 


,1006, 


















































































PhllMUphi 


ITk'n"" 


f drinking vuni 


''bw"' 












undiiicUed, SG. 


^'\a°""^l 


ofCyth 


^Wr''lM'''clt« 


l!m'. 
































'« 


iled,il, 
HE, SM 


ifguland, lOai 


; 630, 








































(poeHc V. 










FluyDiehut litU, tM, H. M,U, tM, M^ 
HI, IM, HI, »(, HI, 3M, Ml, Ml, 
Ml, tU, «], «e, rM, Mt, Mt, M14, 
1»M, IIM. 



Fhydi, th^ MM. 

Fhilmhu HUd, tt, n, )9.M, Mfc IK, 

»*, Mt, iM, »w 4K <M. «n •«. 

SSD, SM, Mt, a«, Ml, SM, (M, K), 

MS, MT, Mf, fN, m, Vn, IM, ««, 

1V22, 10711, IIOS. 
MsUt, 111, IM, IM. 
Fig, the, ffOi 1A9 mu BBid amma 

ttisC»tui(.»9) aa^Uim^ai, U\t 



Polmui, B WBlo-ditaiCB, It; (tot, 11, 
M M, lU, U7, lat^ tM. IM, IM, »^ 
4M, au, «), •», MT, (U, SM. M^ 

in, Tu, ru, m, 7m, rti, rra, titf 



Mill, Uw af fmimB, H. 
PolyMui died, M, IS, m, lU, 




t»l, 178, MS, IH^ VI, m, IB4, 395 

XH, «w, m aai, ui, hi, s», iib 
4Bi,«u,«u>mt<u>n«,Bii),Ms 

MO, (piiMki*(HlB,Uff,l MU, 10t4 

IDU, Ion, 10B4, lOM, ItM^ 111). 

nEt<i,aiaoii^«*iitB, oiled, T, SI, rg 



!'S 


^•ZTbI' 




















mi. loBi, 



Fleinie, Itn ot tHi <n 

011,010. 
PledgliiEbMU^ni. 



FoipliRiaD, FMlinli, ^a, ■ tiid, Oil. 
Poildlppiu sUiar*! M, 1:0, igi, M^ 

4n, 6M, M^ «Mt> e*^ OM. I**. ■*<■ 

>I1, lOH, lOM. 
VHldnlM Ub 0«Iii»M»ii, 1 

ttUat.tt. 
MMu th* Btott dt^ «0, ?1,4M. 

H^M7, *M, WO, 111, IM, )U, ue. 

to, MR, U7, U«, us, 418, 4^^ «9. 

*0t, 43), *St, U7. HI, Ul, Ofti, TOO, 

•4*, 164.107, a», M% M*, IDM, 1038, 



PonlOr, umM ftir, n7.. 

PnnakB wiM, patoi < n. 

Pntbiu ttie PUUdu dUd, »4 >M^ 

(f«tt**eiid«m UU,) MIO. 
Fniuone cIM, 01, 07, Tt, tH, U». 
tniiai tfea Blnoniu dM, OM, 1 tW.[ 
~ - - hUi&weXpiiiiBMkitanuof 
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Priapns, the same as Bacchus -with fb9 

people of Lampsacus, 49. 
Pristis, a kind of diinkhig cap, 7412, 799. 
Privemum, wine of, 48. 
Froaron, a kind of driiddnff cirp, 790. 
Prochytes, a kind of diiiddmg evp, 799. 
Frodromi, or piecocions Hfti 129. 
Profligates who hsTe oenumitted suidde, 

859. 
Promatliidas of HendAa dted, 464» 

780. 
Pronomus the Theban, » eetetawled 

flute-player, 1006. 
Prophesying firom fltsh, 827. 
Propis the Rhodian hup^laifer, M6. 
Proponia, whait, 95. 
Prostitutes of Atfaem, teolss im fbe* 

907. 
Protagoras, originally a porter, RB; 

cited, 205. 
Protagorides cited, 242, 260, 281, 285. 
Proteas the Macedonian, agre8t>AiiDker» 

685. 
Proxenus cited, 420. 
Proxenns, ofltee <xf, 908w 
Prusias, king of "Mthyaki^ cv]^ mnwi 

firom him, 798. 
Psamsthis, or sacred iftih, 515. 
Psithian wine, 47. 

Psompcolaces, aldnd ef AoCtemt, 4n« 
Psorus or psyrus, a flsh, 492. , 
Psygeus, orpsycter, adxiDkinvcm, 804« 
Ptolemy, sonof AgesaarelMw, cftea, 887, 

671,923. 
Ptolemy Euergetes, Ms hismty, 879} 

cited, 101, 118, 862, 592, •OOO, 892, 881, 

880, 922, 1046. 
Ptolemy Pfaihulelplras, Ms awgnifteent 

procession, 318; 1^ taaevty, 886; his 

courtesans, 922. 
Ptolemy FhiiopBtar, laife aUf MOt 1^ 

324. 
Puns on worda, lOt. 
Purple-fish, 147. 
Pylades wrote en flaoioiiig', 38. 
Pyramus, a kind ef lotf, 188. 
Pyrgion cited, 232. 
Pyrrhander cited, 1918. 
Pyrrho the Eleao elted, 6a. 
Pythaenettts cited, 941. 
Pythagoras, temperance at, 600; enig^ 

matic sayings of, 714; his wnaieal 

performance, 1016; citsa,485, §012. 
Pythagoieaas, the ekly, drwsed band- 

somely, 268. 
Pytharchus of Cyzicus j a ianli p g a atven 

cities from Cyma the Oieat, 49. 
Pytheas, his inwripOM fonr Ida tonti, 

734; (poetic ▼enleii,II64.> 
Pythermua of E^sin cttvd, 72, 8f , 455, 

997. 
Pythionica, her lovers, 886 ; tar tptondid 

itoeral and monument, 949. 
Python of Byzantium, the otater, his 

odd exhortation to unanimity, 881. 
Python of CatsM eited) 98ir 959. 



Quails, 617; how eanglit, 619. 
Qnincei, 97. 



RABKt, TcMW diattaigmiahed from the 

Iraw, 932. 
Radishes, 93; various kinds, 98. 
Rain of fishes aad frogs, 526. 
Ray, the, 449. 

Rh«fMdist8,989; pMiiMiecdtadbf,,969. 
Rhegian wine, 43. 

Rheonta, a kind of drinking «np, 798. 
Rhianus cited, 137, 798. 
Rhind, the, allah, 802. 
RhinfhOD cited, 184, 800. 
Rhipsean mountains, or Alps, 368. 
Rhodian hsread, 181 ; wine, 52. 
XlMdias, a UkL of driiridnff eop, 798. 
Rhoduntia, a dish so called, 686; how 



prepared, 640. 



or searsparrow, SI. 
Rhysis, a kind of drinking cup, 793. 
Rhytum, a kind of drinking cup, 794. 
Riddles, 712 ; eacanipiei, 71^ 
Roach, tko, ov sea»fing, 449. 
Roasting, why less wholesome than 

boiling, 1049. 
BoUwry seeanuDended, ratlKr than toi 

go without fish, 449, 462. 
Rolls, 183. 
Roman banquets, 247; tingle ctnabata^ 

248. 
Romans, early simplicity of their Uvea* 

481; luxoiy introduced, 482; wisely 

selected desirable customs from the 

nations they subdued, 480; their 

alsroa, 429. 
Rome, eulogium on, 32. 
Roses, variety of, 1089. 
Royal nut, the, 88. 

Rufinus of Mytea, a BteipBoaopli&t, 8. 
Rutilius Rufris cited, 480, 869. 



Sabxitz wine, 44. ' 

tetoiaB, add^dngveaeelfdll. 

Sacadas the Argive cited, 973. 

Sacred band, among tho ThcAMma, 89A. . 

Sacred fish, what, 4A^ 812, SS15, 

Sacred war, caused hy a woman, 896. 

Sacrifices, performed by kings in pexaiou 

1055. 
Sagaus, king of the JiavyaBdiBJ^ hit 

laziness, 849. 
Sakeus, a Babyloniaii fbativia, 1023» 
Salmonius cited, 84. 
Salpe, a Lesbian woman, 806. 
Saipe, the, a fish, 506. 
Samagoxtan wine, its stioBgth, 678. 
SiBBlmoa, the, a musical inttmrnoBC 

1012, 1018; also an instrument of war, 

I0I8. 
Samfams, Inxuiy of the, 842.. 
Sannaera, a kind of ditDking enp, 795. 
8axmyxion» a venr thin man, 882; cited, 

411, 449, 882. 
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Saperda, a kind oC flth, 48#. 

Sappho, a courtesan, of Eretiu, 952; 

not cotemporary with Anaereon, 965 ; 

cited, 84, 64, 89, 94, 2S3, 906, 617, 647, 

€70, 727, 761, (poetic Tenkm, 1164,) 

766, 886, 903, 913, 9S1, 1076, 1077, 

1097, U03. 
Sardanapalus, Ittxuiioiia life ot 847; 

inscription on his tomb, 631, 848; 
■ proposed alteratioa by Chryi^pus, 

532. 
Sardines, 518. 
Sardinian acorns, . 89. 
Sargus, the, a fish, i92, 505. 
Saturnalia, the, 1021; similar festivali, 

1021. 
Satyric dance, its inventor, 33. 
Satyrus cited, 269, 390, 391, 394, 855« 

866, £89, 931. 
Saucepan of Telemachui, 642. 
Saurus, or lisaid, 507 ; termed a fish, 

507. ,1 , 

ScaUium, « kind of drinking cup, 795. 
Scamon cited, 1005, 1017. 
Scaphinum, a l^d of drinking cup, 

757. .u . 

Scan, a kind of fish, 503. 
Scarus, or ckv» the, 603 ; two kinds o^ 

503. 
Scented wines, 53. 
Scepinus, the, 508. 
Sciadeus, or scieena, the, a fish, 608. 
Sciathus, wine of, 51. 
Scipio Africanus, his modest retinue, 

429. 
Sciras cited, 634. 

Scolia of Pindar and others, 674; ex- 
amples, 1109. 
Scolium, what, 917. 
Scomber, or tunny, the, 505. 
Scorpion, the, a fish, 504. 
Screech-owl, the, 615. 
Scylax cited, 116. 

Scyphus, a kind of drinking cup, 795. 
Scythian draught, what, 673. 
Scythians, luxury and tyranny of the, 

840. 
Seythinus the Teian cited, 728. 
Searblackbird, the, 478. 
Sea-boar, the, 478. 
Seapgoat, the, 517. 
Sea-grayling, the, 462. 
43earnettle, the, 149. 
Sea-pig, the, 514. 
Searspsorrow, the, 520. 
Sea-thrush, the, 478. 
Sea^torpedo, the, 493. 
Sea-urchins, 151, 152. 
Sea^water mixed with wine, 54.* 
^Seasonings, 112; Philoxenus a master 
• of, 9. 

Seleucis, a kind of drinking cup, 79&. 
Seleucus of Alexandria cited, 66, 81, 

85, 129, 130, 188, 189, 250, 276, 420, 
. 677, 627, 679, 745, 777, 791« 799, 1030, 

1053,1082,1118. 



Seleucus of Tarsus wrote on fishing, 
21 ; cited, 603. 

Semaristus cited, 624, 629. 

Ilemiramis, mother of Ninyas, 847. 

Semus the Dellan cited, 50, 62, 181, 
203, 524, 629, 747, 979, (poetic rersion, 
1208,) 985, 986, 992, 1018, 1030, 1031. 

Senrile war, its origin, 867. 

Setine wine, 43. 

Sharks^ various kinds of, 449, 461, 490. 

Shaving the head, date of its introduc- 
tion, 904. 

SheU-flsh, 143, 146, 173. 

Ship, large, of Hiero, 329 ; of Ptolemy 
Philopator, 824. 

Sicilians, luxury of the, 830. 

Sieyonian gourds, 97. 

Sida, a plant resembling the pomegra* 
nate, 1041. 

Signine wine, 44*. 

SUenus cited, 740, 745, 757, 763, 770, 
867, 1081, 1118. ' 

Silver plate, use of, 363. 

Simaiistus cited, 166, 763, 770, 793. 

Simmias cited, 516, 753, 764, 784, 1081. 

Simonides cited, 94, 165, 176, 206, 276, 
334, 469, 601, 590, 625, 668, 706, 721, 
726, 766, 783, 797, 821, 917, 964, 1052, 
1065, 1086, 1102. 

Simus the Magnesian, 989. 

Siris, luxury of, 838. 

Siromen the Solensian cited, 868. 

Sittius, a luxurious Roman, 869. 

Slavery, various kinds of, 419. 

Slaves forbidden to approach certain 

. festivals. 411; the Maryandini, 413; 
the Clarotse, 414; the Penestse, 414; 
the Chian slaves, 416; the Athenian, 
419 ; the Roman, 428. 

Smaris, the, a fish, 491. 

^mindyrides the Sybarite, his vast re- 
tinue of slaves, 429, 866. 

Smoothing the whole body practised by 
the Tarentines and others, 830, SuT. 

Snails, 104; various names for, 104« 

Snow used .to cool drinks, 205. 

Soap, 645. 

Socrates fond of dancing, 34; his con- 
duct in war discussed, 343 ; Plato's 
account, 346; cited, 256, 426. 

Socrates cited, 610, 1003. 

Socrates of Cos cited, 184. 

Socrates the Rhodian cited, 238, 743. 

4lolens, 150; various kinds, 150; Phjr 
loxenus the tyrant, originally a solen- 
eatcher, 150. 

Solon cited, 961, 1032. 

Songs, list of many, 986. 

Sopater the Paphian cited, 117, 143, 168, 

. 181, 196, 255, 257, 258, 280, 281, 284, 
639, 742, (poetic version, 1185,) 1029, 
1037, 1050, 1122. 

Sophilus cited. 167, 204, 207, 254, 806, 
680,1023. 

Sophocles, a skilAil dancer and baU- 
playnr, .83 j his ^intemperance, 963; 
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cited. », 31, IS, Si. Its, IM, 111, 116, 


Stesichorai died, 1(8, WocUC vtriion. 


iaB,iM, 157. 160, 18J. m.wuna. 


IIJS.) ISO, St»,2Jd.71S, 721.748,707, 




799, 822. 073. 08S, 1031. 






am: 68s; jod! ri*: s^m; »«; »>; >»; 


Btte'SdM cTl*d.%7«. "" ' ■ 




Btilpon, hl> ijuurel with a councMm, 




031; cited, aei, oiii. 






■SS='£«' «• 


Sltn.on'dled, 60i, (poetic .eriion. 117J.) 


Slraion, klBi of Sklon, hl> contest or 
luxmV-iftNiccele.,'8M. 


Smhron o( SyiKUM tiled. T2, 79. I«. 
i«, 1T6. 181, 363, (SO. «1, 4SI, 47S, 


Sttatonlcui Uu aitiit, 738. 


65*; Iw. ill', eft, ?M, iiV '''■'' *'"' 


StntoDlcui tbe haip-pliyer, SU- hii 
-ilticl>in>,ll49ibl>deUh.ess. 




Btrattii cited. i\, 114. 128, 20. SM, 


Boilai tbe Thraclan biiei tinea from 


2S8, 271. 390. 469, 474. 4^7. SDS SIH, 


Niclu, 428. 


589. fi24. C.J9. «i4, 74S, 754, S04, 682, 


Sosibiiu, hii eipIautiDn of lloniec. 


am. 045. 901, 1047, IMS, 10B4. 1103, 


W; ildlculBd by Plolnnv PhUadel- 




plliu, 788, cited, 131, 13f, 190, I&8, 


Sltepliciai. a kind of biFsd. 187. 


901, 103S. i03«, lora. 1082, no*. 




SoUcnlet HUA, it, 3bi. 110. 414, US, 


Stroulhins, I liind of KsrUnd, 1084. 






Gcninomui the buikpr. 9Ta. 




S«ip>ler cited, i9S, Ipdctic vcnioB. 


Sub-PhireUn harmony, 008. ' 
Bucking pV. 824, 1048. 


siElSS„, 




Suppeiof Iphlcratei, SIS. 


Sotadei, a llhellout' pcei. put to deUli, 




000: cited. 4S9.S7B, 000. 


Bwaliow, long of the, 507. 


*)4™M8! '^"*'"'"™ """■ '"' *"' 


Bid. llic. 810; its dulh-aong douhled. 




BM, 1023. 


Spuiud., rich drcu of the, T», B3S; 




their sbslemlouilnWla, !S, 






BwcrdSsh, the, 494. 


Spue lirerSi 250. 




Spsirow. tbe, 017. 


SyKftu), a geneial, «S3. 





8ynaBii»,af>h. i07. 






































.a;s:%r 










































Bteaandei tbe Samlu. a harp-player, 


TuenMnei. luiuiy of the. 28! 



ATH. — VOL, 111. 



lliSO IKDBX. 

Tiiimbif , pr*ctiHd tij the RertUu en TJin 

tlic ThTBciM wouen, StO; bow era- at, 

TErtsd into ui oniuneut, iM. - ' IIK, .-. 

Tsulortm, the, > «>h, na. m. IW, ]M, Itf , 

Teltclldct cLtcA, 91, 107, lie, 1ST, IM, 114, 179, 3W, 4U, 



«n, 400. wj, 4M, 



a'elealei of Htlinni dud, MI. Wt, »8, 

Tempennn, pnlio of, Ml. 

Tench, IIW.4U; irhita ud tflBCk, 48t. 
Tcipilcln dud. till, «IT. 
I cited, T». ' 



sno, sM 




:ss: 


.MI, MS 


■» 




, B7S, 


























S. 1044, 1 




IBS, 171 
















































BW, W9, 
















B71, BM, 





cuihlt ud tenthni, the dl 



p, 741 i dittingaubsd (Mni 



lion of FenopoUi, Hi; miiriea Plo- 

lniiy,lLlngotEgjpl,«l. 
ThalM the Hileeidi dted, 1 19. 
Thimneui, hoiptullIT of, 411. 
Thuvelui, B kind oT loef, IBS. 



tbe poem to called, 7U, [pwtlo rci- 

lian, 11»4.) 
Theint>o cited, m. 
ThemlBD the Cnrlui, 491. 

Tlieraistoclei, liu Ofe In PenUi, 41 j 

Thew^Mdlod, m. 
Theorritui the t:hleii ctt«l, SS4. 
' Theocritui the Syiuuiu cited, SI, ISB, 

Theodectee oTPhaeelue died, 711, 717. 

'I'heoduiat dtcd, 301, 103l', lOSI, IWl, 

TheodDiui of Hienpolii cited, SSO, S5I, 

'I'heodonii theLuieiean, mterdilakei. 



?b(iDiophoiia> 
'h(»ii&nt, nm 



I; taaqtietii 



Ttuuymuhui ot Chelecdon 
Thnlld, the, eeuBih. SI>. 
ThiliH, the, ■ flih, SIl. 



Thucydidei cited. 17 



l,»l,Iir, 393,41*, 



Thcolytiu died, 4«4, 7< 
Thio^hilus the codilc ■ 
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Tfmea, wife of Agis of Sparta, seduced 

by Alcibiades, 856. 
Timocles cited, 180, 198, 266, 853, (poetic 

version, 1136.) 355, (1187,) 374, (1150,) 

378, 379; 382, 385, 387, 462, 470, 501, 

536, 539, 605, 642, 680, 720, 908, (1194,) 

940. 
Timocrates, a fiiend of Athenaeus, 1. 
TimocTeon the Rhodian, his epitaph, 

655. 
Tiroolaiu the ThebftD, his intempennee, 

688. 
Timomaohus cited, 1019. 
Timon the Fhliasian cited, 96, 254, 257, 

258, 262, 394, 439, 442, 532, 641, 668, 

703, 831, 938, 959, 9TS, 1115. 
Timon and Lacydes at a dxinking motoh, 

691. 
Timotheus of Athens, the son of a 

courtesan, 922. 
Timotheus of Miletus cited, 202, 882, 

734 ; accused of corrupting the ancient 

music, 1017. 
Tinachidas of Rhodes wrote on feasts, 

7. 
Tindium, temple of, in Egypt, 1085. 
Tirynthians, the, incapable of serious 

business, 410. 
Tithenidia, festival of, 225. 
Titonnus, a great eater, 650. 
Torches, 1119. 
Torpedo, the, 493. 
Towels, 647. 
Trachurus, the, 613. 
Tragedy, invention of, 60. 
TrSgelaphus, a drinking cup, 742, 800. 
Trebellian wine, 44. 
Trefoils, 1094. 

Trichias, or tiichis, a fish, said to be at- 
tracted by music, 518. 
Trifoline wine, 43. 
Trinkets, golden, proscribed by Lycuv- 

gus and by Plato, 867. 
Tripe, 157. 

Tripod, the cup of Bacchus, 62 ; a musi- 
cal instrument, 1018. 
Trireme, house at Agrigentum, why so 

called, 61 ; a kind of drinking cup, 800. 
Troezenian wine, 52. 
Trojan war, its cause, 896. 
Tromilican cheese, 1052. 
Truffles, 102. 

Trumpeter, Herodorus, the, 658. 
Tryphon cited, 86, 131, 180, 188, 189, 

279, 283, 468, 627, 680, 806, 986, 1024. 
Tunnies, 436, 473, 518; thunnis and 

thunnus distinguished, 576. 
Turnips, 581 ; the food of Maoius Cro- 

rius, 660. 
Turtle-doves, 620, 623. 
Tyron bread, 182. 
Tyrrhenians, luxiiry of the, 829. 

Udder, a dish made of, 629, 1050. 
Ulban wine, 44. 



Ulysses, voracity of, 649; hit lore of 

pleasure, 822. 
Umbrians, the, given to luxury, 844. 
Unguents, where the best are brought 

firom, 1099; prices of some, 1104; 

8uppo|sed to produce grey hair, 1106. 
Unmarried men, how treated in Sparta. 

889. 
Unmixed wines, 673, 1107. 
Uppianus the Tyrian, aDeipnoMphist, 3. 
Uria, a bird, 623. 



VA&Eocited,258. 

VeUtemian wine, 44. 

Yenafrum, wine oi^ 44. 

Venus GaUipyg«, temple dedicated to, 

887. 
Venus Hetsera, 918. 
Venus the Prostitute, 916. 
Vetches, 89 ; how used, 90. 
Vinegar, 111. 
Voracity ascribed to Hercules, 648. 



Walnuts, 138. 

Wars, the greatest, occur on account of 
women, 896, 911. 

Washing hands, 644 ; use of perfumes, 
645. 

Water and water-drinkers, 66; various 
kinds of water, 68 ; weight of water, 
70, 75 ; boiled water, 201. 

Water-drinkers, list of, 73. 

Willow, or osier, garhmds of, 1072, 
1074. 

Wine, origin of the name, 57 ; praises of, 
65; different kinds, 43 to 57; Homer 
dissuades firom the free use of, 16; 
evils of drunkenness, 672 ; pure wine 
only to be used for religious purposes, 
1107; mixed wine, 667; unmixed 
wine, 673; sweet wine, 207; scented 
wine, 53 ; spiced wine, 52. 

Wives, doubtful whether Socrates had 
two, 889; concubines tolerated by, 
890; many wives of Hercules and of 
Theseu|, 891 ; of Philip, 892 ; com- 
plaints against, 894. 

Women said to be fond of 'drinking, 696 ; 
wine forbidden to them by the Ro- 
mans, 696 ; restraints on, in Syracuse, 
835 ; liberty of, among the Sybarites, 
835 ; among the Tyrrhenians, 829 ; in- 
famous treatment of, 702, 826, 827, 
840, 849, 866; ruin of states attributed 
to, 896; many beautiful, mentioned, 
971. 

Woodcocks, 611. 

Words, dissertations on the use of parti* 
cular, 605, 683, 705, 785. 



Xanthus the Lydian cited, 546, 654, 

822, 826. 
Xenarchus cited, 105, 356, (poetic ver- 
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sion, 1141,) 501, 578, 659, 671, 680, 696, 
697, 7A5, 894, 910, 1085, 1107. 

XenarchuB the Rhodian, a drunkard, 
689. 

Xenocrates cited, 288. 

Xenocrates the Chalcedonian, his lazi- 
ness, 844^. 

Xenophanes of Chalcedon wrote drinking 
songs, 5. 

Xenophanes of Colophon cited, 89, 580, 
652, 669, 729, (poetic version, 1182,) 
787, 848. 

Xenophon cited, 25, 34, 37, 48, 80, 118, 
157, 200, 205, 224, 233, 234, 254, 274, 
275, 279, 289, 299, 344, 346, 347, 350, 
395, 428, 436, 579, 580, 588, 614, 626, 
630, 631, 647, 663, 668, 675, 685, 734, 
743, 759, 770, 793, 807, 818, 825, 871, 
939, 978, 980, 1041, 1045, 1096. 



YouKG wires, caution against manying* 
895. 



Zacykthiam wine, 54. 

Zacynthians, the, inexperienced in war, 

846. 
Zaleucus, his law against drunkenness, 

677. 
Zaiiadres and Odatis, story of, 919. 
Zeneus, or Zenis, cited, 960. 
Zeno the Citieean, his excuse for had 

temper, 91 ; his reproof of gluttony, 

544; cited, 254, 261, 367. 
Zenodotus cited, 19, 20, 159, 513, 649. 
Zenophanes cited, 921. 
Zo'ilus the grammarian, a Deipnoso- 

phist, 2. 
Zopyra, a drunken woman, 697. 



THB END. 
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Art in the Middle Ages. Trani- 
laled by E. J. Millington and 

vjifc i«p \" ■"-— - "*' 

S!- eac\v- 
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and OptnloDB of tha Anolont 

PhUoaophorB, Translaled by 
r.of. C. D. Yonge, M.A. 51. 

DOBRBE'S AdverBaria. Edited 
by the Ute Piof. Wagner, i vols. 

B O D D ' S EplgrammatlatB. A 
Selaotlon from Ibc Epieranimalic 
Literature of Ancient, Mediaeval, 
ftnd Modem Times. By tlie Rev. 
Henry Philip Dodd, M,A. Ox- 
ford, and Edition, revised and 
enlaiged. ti. 

DONALDSON'S Tha Theatre of 
the Qreeki. A Treatise on the 
History and Exhibition of the 
Greek Drama. With numetou; 
[lluslrntionsandjPlxQS. By John 
Williain Donaldson, D.D. Ji. 

DRAPER'S History of the 

Intellaotual Derelopment of 
Europe, By John William Draper, 
M.D., LL.D. 2 vo!». y. each. 
DTJNLOP'3 History of PloHon. 
A Dew Edition. Revised by 
Henry WilsoD. 3 voig. S*- Each. 

DYER'S Hlatory of Modern Eu- 
rope, from the Fall of Conslan- 
linople. 3rd edition, reTise<l and 
continued to Uie end of ibe Nine- 
teenth Century. By Arthur Has- 
tall, M.A. 6 vols, y.dJ tsxh. 

DYER'S [Dr T. H.) Pompeii : its 



.' EerpUftn PrltiDMS. A»' 
Historical Novel. By Geo^ 
Eberi. Trajislated by E. S. 
Buchheim. 3r. dd, 

EDQEWORTH'S Stories (br 
ObUdren. With S lUoEtntiant 
by i- Speed, y. 6d. 



I 



ipeara, 
^ten « 

1 



J Wood Engravingi, a huge 
Map, and a Plan of the Forum. 
7(.6rf, 

DYER(T.F. T.) Brftlnh Popular 
Ouatoma, Fresent and Pael. 
An Account of the various Gome; 
and Customs associated with Dif- 
ferent Days of the Veor in the 
Biitish Isles, arranged accordinE 
to the Calendar. By the Rev. 

T. F. TbUelto-a Dyer, M.A. %s. 



EMERSON'S Workj. 
3]. 6il. each. 
I,— Essays and Repre senUtiW 
Men. 
H — English Tndts, Nature, and 
Conduct of Life. 
11 L —Society and Solitude — Lelten 
and Social Ainu — 

IV. — Miscellaneous Pieces. 
V,— Poems. 

EPICTETUS, The DluotUflea of. 

With the ENCHBjRiniON and 
Fri^ments. Translated by George 
Long, M.A. 51. 

EITRIPIDES. A New Utetal 
Translation in Prose. By E P. 
Coleridge, M.A. 1 voU. 51. each, 

BUTROPIUS.— i'w JnsTiK. 

ETJSEBUJS PAMPHILtJS, 

EooIesUBtloal Hlatory of Trans- 
lstedbyRev.C.F.Cruse,M,A. S*. 

ETELTW'S Diary Mid Oona- 
spottdendenoB. Edited hota the 
Original MSS. by W. Bray, 
F.A.S. With 45 engravings. 4 
vols. $s. each. 

FAIRHOLT'S CoBtome In Eng- 
land. A History of Dress to the 
end of the Eighteenth CeottUy. 
3rd Edition, revised, by Viscount 
Dillon, V.F.S.A. Illustrated with 
».W<e 100 ^-n^jtsvin^ « ToU. 



nilLDING'B AdTsnliu-es of 
Joseph Andrews and blB Friend 

mr. Abrabum Adajna. With 
Cruikshonk's lllustralious. 31. 6J. \ 

History or Tom Jones, a 

Fonndllog. With Cniikshank's 
liluiliations. z T0I3. 31- 6d. each. 



PIiAXMAN'S Lectures on Sculp- 
tuio. By Jolin FlaiiiMn, R.A. 
Wilh Poilrait and 53 Plates. 61. 

* FOSTER'S (John) Essays : on 
Decision of Character ; od a 
Man's writing Meinoiia of Him- 
self ; on the epithet Romantic ; 
on the aversion of Kleo of Taste 
to Evangelical Religion, y. (id. 

EssayBon the Evilsof Popular 

bnoiance ; to which is added, a 
Discourse uti the FropagatioD of 
Christiaiuty in lodio, 3;. (id. 

SiBBayB on the Improvement 

ofTime. Wilh Notes of Ser. 
UONS and other Pieces, y. 6d. 

QASFART'S History of Itallui 
Iilteratare to tho Deatli of 
Dante. Translated by Herman 
Oclsner, M.A., Ph.D. 31. 6rf. 

QEOFFRET OF MONMOUTH, 
Chronicle ot—Sci Old Eiislish 
ChreiMn. 

OBSTA ROMANORUM. or En- 

terlaining Moral Bloriea invented 
by the Monks. Traoslaled by the 
Rev. Charles Swan, Revised 
Edition, by Wynnaid Hooper, 
B.A. S!. 



GIBBON'S DooUne and Fall of 
the Romsm Empire. Complete 
and Uasbiidge<\, wilh Variorum 
Notes. Edited by aa Enj^lish 



ChuicbniBn. With 2 Mapg and 
Portrait. 7 vols. y. id. each. 

aiLBART'8 Hiatoiy, Prinolplel, 
and FractlQS of Banking- By 
Ihe late J. W. GDbarl, F.R.S. 
New Edition {190?), revised by 
Ernest Sykes, 3 vols. 51. each. 

OIL BI^S, Tho Adventuics of. 
Translated horn the French o( 
Lessge by Smollett. With 34 
En^vini^ on Steel, after Smirke, 
and ro EtcliingB by George Ciuik- 
siiank. 61. 

GIRALDHS CAMBSENSIS' 

HlatOTloal WorkH. Translated 
by Th. Forester, M.A,, and Sir 
R. Colt Hoare. Revised Edition, 
Edited by Thomas Wright, M.A., 
F.S.A. jr. 
GOETHE'S Faiut Part I. Ger- 
man Tent with Haywatd's Prose 
Tr.inslation nnd Notes. Revised 
by C. A. Bucbheim, Ph.D. 51. 

GOETHE'S Worfce. TrawUted 
into English by Taiio 
<4 vols. 31. 6d. each. 

I, and II.— Poetry and Trulh 
from My Own life. Ne»j 
and revised edition. ' 

III.— Faust Two Paits, com- 
plete. (Swan wick.) 
IV.— Novels and Tales. 
v.— Wilhelm Meisiet's Appten. 
ticeship. 
VI. -Conversations wilh Ecket- 
maon and Soret. 
VIII,— Dramatic Works. 
IX.— Wilhelm Meistei's Travels. 
X.— Tour in Italy, and Second 
Residence in Rome. 
XI,— Miscellaneoos Travel*. 
XII. — Early and Miscellaneous 

Letters. 
XIII. — Conespondence wilh Zelter 
(^wAoC^ffl^V 



I 
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, oOUiauiTH'S Works. A new 
Edition, by J. W. M. Gibbs. J 
Tols. 3J. 6rf. encli, 
GRAJCUONT'S Msmolra of the 
Court of Charles II. Edited by 
Sir Walter Scott. Togeihet with 
the BoscoBKL Tracts, incliidioE 
tvo not before published, tic. 
New Edition. $!. 

GHAT'S IiStUrs. Including the 
Cortes poodencc of Gray and 
Mason. Edited by the Rev. 
D. C Tovey. M.A. Vols. I. 
- fljid n. p. bd. each. (Vol. III. 



nlheP 



iS.) 



OBJSSK ROaCANOES of HeUo- 
doruB, Longus, and Aohlllos 
iatiua — vii., The Adventures iii 
Tbciigenes & ChoiicUa ; Amours 
of Daphnisand Chloe j and Loves 
of Clitopho andLeucippe. Trans- 
lated by Rev. R. Smith, M.A. 
5'. 

OBSBNE, MAKLOWi;, and 
BEN JONSOH. Poems ol 
Edited by Robert Bell. 31. dd. 

GREOOROVIUa. ROMAN 
JOUHNALS, 1862-1874. 
Edited by Friedrich Althaus. 
Translated from the Second 
German Edition by Mrs. Gustave 
W. Hamilton. 31. Sd. 

QREQ-ORT'S Letters on the 
EvldenaeB, Dodti'inea, Sc Duties 
of U>e ObTlsUan Relisiort. By 
Dr. OlinthuE Gregory. 31. 6i/. 

aBIMlf'S TALSS. With the 
Notes of the Original. Tt.insUted 
hj Mrs. A, Hunt. With Intro- 
duction by Andrew Lang, M.A. 
a vols. 3/. Ga^ each. 

Cummer Grethel ; or, Ger- 
man Fairy TaJes and Popular 
Stories. Containing 43 Fairy 

Tales. Trans, by Edgai Taylor. 



With Diimerous Woodcats 1 _ 
George Cruikshitnk and Ladiri 
Grimm, y, 6d. 

OROSSI'S Maroo TlaaoQtl, 
Translated by A. F. D. The 
BallB.^s tendered into English* 
Verse by C. M. P. 31. 6i 

auiZOT'S History of the 
Ensilah RevoluUott of 1640. 
From the Accession of Chulei 
I. to his Death. Translated by 
William Ilailitl. 31. 6d. 

— — History of ClvUlsatlon, ftom 
the Fall of the Ronmn Emnre to 
the French Revolution. Tnns- 
Inied by William HaiUtt. 3 vols. 
y. bd. each. 



HALL'S {■Sm. Robert} 
ianeoua Woika and ' 

3J. erf. 



HAMPTON CCUHT: A Short 
History of the Ifanor and 
PeJaoe. By Erntsl I.,aw, B.A. 

With ni 



EtARU-WICK'S HlBtory of the 
ArtloJea of Religion. By the late 
C. Hatdwick. Revisod by the 
Rev. Francis Procter, M.A. 51. 

HAITFP'S Talos. The Caravan— 
The Sheik of Alexandria— The 
Inn in the Spcssart. Tians. from 
thG German by S.Mundel. 31.M. 

HAWTHORNE'S Tales. 4 vols. 
3 J. dd. each, 
I. — Twice-told Tales, and the 

Snow Image, 
n.— Scarlet Letter, and the Honxe 
with the Seven Gables. 
UL— TtanafortiiBtion {The Marble 
Faun], and Blithednle Ro- 



W.— TAiBatafeooi »ll0^a■W.! 






BAZLITT'S Table-tolk. Essays 
OD Men and Mannets. By W. 
Ilailitt. 31. 6d. 

Lectures on the Literature 

of tbe A«e or Elizabeth am! on 
Characters df Shakespeare's Plays, 
y.td. 

Leoturoa oa the lEnellah 

Poets, and on Ihe English Comic 
Writers. 3/. M. 

The Flidil Speaker. Opinions 

on BooVs, Men, and Things. y.bJ. 

Houad Table. 31. dil. 

SkctotLSB and EBBays. 

Jt. 6rf. 

Tha Spirit ot tha Ae^ ; or, 

Conlemporaiy PotUails. Edited 
by W. Carew Hazlitt. 31. 6d. 

View of tbe EngUsh Stago. 

Edileil by W. Spencer Jacksun. 
3.. &/. 

HEATON'S Coco'JW Hlatjry of 
Pain til's- New Edition, revised 
by Cosmo Monhfaouse. Jj. 

HEINE'S Poems, Complete 
Translated by Edgar A. Bowritlg, 
C.B. 3J. 6,/. 

Travel-PiottoeB, including the 

Tour in the Han, Nordemey, and 
Book of Ideas, together with the 
Romantic School. Tianslaled by 
Francis Storr. A New Edition, 
revised Ihionghout. Wi:h Appen- 
dices and Maps. 31. td. 



HELP'S Life of Obriatopbar 
Calombiu. the Discoverer 0/ 
America. By Sit Arthur Helps, 
K.C.E. y.6J. 

Ltfa of HercBDdo Cortea, 

nnd ihe Conquest of Mewco. 2 
vols. p. 6d, each. 



HENDEHSON (E.) Select HU- 
torlcal Doouments of tbe Middle 
A^ea, including the most famous 
Charters rehting to England, the 
Empire, the Church, &c, ftom 
the 6th to the 14th Centuries. 
Translated from the Lctin and 
edited by Ernest K. Henderson, 
A.B., A.M., Pb.D. <,!. 

HENFRK7'S Guide to EngUah 
Coins, from the Cooqlicit to 
1SS5. New and revised Edition 
by C. F. Keary, M,A., F.S.A. 
6/. 

HENRY OP HOKTlKaDON'3 
History of the EagliBh. Trans- 
lated by T. Forester, M.A. 51. 



HERODOTUS. Translat^.l by the 

Rev. Henry Gary, M.A, 3J. td. 

Arinl yla ftnd 3lUlUIiaT7 of 

Ey f. T. Wheeler. 51, 

HESIOD, CALLIUAOHUS, and 
THi:0GNI8. Translated by the 
Rev. J. Banks, M.A, 5/, 

HOFFMANN'S fS. T. W.J The 
Seraplon Brethren. Translated 
from the German by Lt.-CoI.Alex. 
Ewiag. 3 vols. y. 6ti. each. 

HOLBEIN'S DoDco of Death 
and BIblfi Cuts. U[>wBr<l3of ISO 
Suhjeds, engraved in fiicsimilc, 
with InttoductioQ and Deserip- 
lions by Frands Douce and Dr. 
Thomas Frognal! IKbden. 5r, 

EOIiCEB'8 niad. A new trans- 
lation by E. ir, Blakcncy, M.A. 
Vol. I. containing Books I.-XII. 
3J. 6rf. tVol. U. ititt«.V« • 
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EOHBR'B OdylseT- Hfrnoe, 
EpJEiama, ard Battle of Ihe Fri^ 
siHTMice. Tianslated into Eng- 
lish Ptose by T. A. Buckley, B.A. 
5'- 

Sec also Pops. 

HOOPER'S (O.) Waterloo: The 

DcrwufaJl of tha Plrat Napo- 
leon : a History of the Campaign 
o( 1815. B; Geo^e Hooper. 
With Maps and Plans, y. 6d. 

The Ounpalga of Bedan : 

The Doworall of the Second Em- 
pire, August - September, 1S70. 
With General Map and Six Plans 
of Battle, 3*. 6rf. 

HORACE. A new literal Prose 
translation, by A. Hamilton Bryce, 
LL.D. 31. W. 

HUaoa (Victor) Dramatic 
Works. Hernani— Ruy Bias— 
The King's Ditetsion. Translated 
by Mrs. Newton Crostand and 
F. I_ Slous. 3^. 6d. 

Poems, chiefly Lyrical Trans- 
lated by various Writers, now first 
collected by J. H. L. Williams. 
y.6d. 

EUUBOLDT'3 OoamoB. Trans- 
lated by E. C. Otii, B. H. Paul, 
and W. S. Dallas, F.L.S. S vols. 
31. 6rf. each, excepting Vol. V. 5/. 

Personal Nairatlvo of his 

Travels In the Equinoctial Re- 
gions of America during the years 
1799-1S04. Translated by T. 
Ross, 3 vols. y. each. 

Views of Nature. Tratislatcd 

by E. C. Oit* and H. G. Bohn. 



HUMPHREYS' Coin CoUeotor's 
XUtBMgX Uy II. N. Humphreys. 
with upwards of 140 Illustrations 
on Wood and Steel. 2 vols. 51. 

CMCb. 



HXTNOABY : its Hblery aild I 

volution, tcj^lher with a eopiotll^ 
Memoir of Kossuth. 31. &i 

HITNT'S Poetry of Solanos. 1 
Richard Hunt. 3rd Edition, n 
Tised and enlai^ed. 51. 

HOTOHINSON (Colonel). Ui 
motrs of the Life of. By h!ii 
Widow, Lucy ; together wlh ha 
Autobiograptiy, and an Account 
of the Siege of Ijithom Hoosei 

INQUliPH'S Chronlolea of the 
Abbey of Oroyland, with the 
Continuation by Peter of Bloit 
and other Writers. Translated bf 
n. T. lyiey, M.A. Si- 

IRVTNO'S (Washington) Oom. 
plete Works. 15 vols. With Pot- 
traits, &C. 3^. 6d, each. 
I.— Salmagundi, Knlclcer- 
bocker'a History of New 
York. 
II.— The Sketch-Book, and the 
Life of Oliver Goldsmith. 
Ige Hall, Abbob- 
d NewBtMd Abbey. 
IV.— The Alhambra, Tales of » 

Traveller, 
v.— Chronicle of the Conquest 
of Granada, L^ends of 
the Ginquest of Spain. 



n 



VI.&VIL—Life and Voyages 
Columbus, logethet w 
the Voyages of hi* Ci 
panions. 

Vin.— Astoria, A Toui on 

IX.^LifeofMahomet.IJvesofllie 

Successors of MahomeL 
X. — Adventures of Capl^n Bon- 
neville, U.S.A., WoUert'i 
Roost. 

XI. — Biographies and MiscelU- 

Xll.-XN.— \i^c cV G««s.t'«w&, 



flhe^B 




contained in Bohn'x Libraries. 



IRVINa'S (■Wftsbtoston) Life 
and I^ttara. By bis Nephew, 
Fieire E. Irving, z vols. 31, &/. 

I80CRAT£S, The OiaUona of. 
Translated Inr I. H. Freesc, M.A. 
Vol. I. S^. 

JAICES'B (Q. F. B.) LI& of 
BlobArd OceuT de Lion. 2 vols. 
3*. firf.ench. (Vol I.oul ofprim,} 

JAUESON'3 (Ifn.) ShEkks- 
ipeare'B HerolneB. Character- 
isticsof Womeo: Moral, Poetical, 
and Historical. £y Mrs, Jamesan. 
31. 6A 

JSaSB'S (E.) Anecdotes of DoSB- 
With 40 Woodculs and 34 Steel 
EDgravicgs. Ji. 

JESSE'S (J.H.) MemolTBof thG 
Court of England, during the 
Balgn of the atuarta, induilin? 
the Prolecloiate. 3 vols. With 
4J Portraits. 51. each. 

UemolTH of the Fiet«nden 

and their Adherents. With 6 
Portraits. 51. 

JOHNSON'S UTea of the Poets. 
Edited by Mrs. Alexander Napiei, 
with Iniioduction by Professoi 
Hales. 3 vols. 31. 61^. each. 

JOSEPHUS (Ptavlus), The Works 
of. Whiston's Trar^slation, re- 
vised by Rev. A. R. Shillelo, M.A 
With Topographical and Geo. 

nhical Notes by Colonel Sir 
V. Wilson, K.C.B. 5 vols. 
31. bd. each. 

JULIAN, the Emperor. Contain, 
ing Gregory Nazianien's Two In- 
vectives and Libanus' Monody, 
with Julian's extant Theosophii^ 
Works. Translated by C. W. 
King, li.K. 5t. 



JUNIUS'S Lettera. With all 
Notes of Woodfall's Edition, 
important Atlditions. 3 s 
3r. hd. each. 

JUSTIN COHNELIua NEFOl 
and EUTROPIUS. Transial 
by the Rev. J. S. Wi 
S'- 

JUVENAL, PERSIUS, SUl 
PICIA and liUCILIUS, Tini 
lated by L, Evans, M.A. y. 

KANT'S Critique of Pure Reai 
Translated by J. M. D. MGikl» 
John. S-f- 

Prolegomena and 

p&yBloal Foundations ofNatnis] 
Solenoe. Translated by E. Belfcot 
Ban. Si. 

EEIQHTLET'S (Thomas) My 
tioloBy of Ancient Greece ar ■* 

lUlf. 4lh Edition, revised 
Leonard ScbmiK, Ph.D., LL.l£ 
With 12 Plates from the Anliqucf 
5*- 
KEIQHTLEY'S F^r7 Uytho 
logy, illustrative of the Roi 
and Superstition of Various CoaBf 
tries. Revised Edition, with 
Frontispiece by Cruikshank. p, 

LA FONTAINE'S Fables. 

laled into English Verse by EUi 
Wr^ht. New Edition, with Not 
by J. W. M, Gibbs. 31. 6rf. 

LAHARTINE'S Hlator; of th4 
Q-lrondJsla. Translated by H. T,' 
Ryde. 3 vols. 3r. 61/. each. 

History of the EastoratloB 

ofMonajohylnFrano8(aSeqi .7 
to the History of the Girondists). 
4 vols. 3J. 6^. each. 

HiBtory of the Prenoh 

volution of 1848. 31. W. 

LAMB'.S (Charles) Essays of EU». 
and. EiMatia.. OiTO,*J«*.Yijsi. 
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LAMB'S (Cbarlea) SpeolmenB of 
EdgUab DraciBtio PoeU of tha 
Time of EUanbetb. ji . M. 

llemorUlB and LetUra ot 

CharlM Lamb. By Serjennt 
Talfoutd. New Edition, revised, 
by W. Calew Uailitl. a vols. 
3J. bd. each. 

TalsB &om SbakeBpeare- 

With niu5Uations liy Byam Shaw. 
y.dd. 

LAHB 3 JLrabloa Nlghla' Enter- 
talnmenU. Edited by Sla,nlcy 
Lane-Poole, M.A., Liit.D. 4 
»o1b. 31. 6rf. encli, 

LAPPENBEEG'S Hlator? of 
England under the Anglo- 
Saxon Kings. TiansUtcd by 
B. Thorpe, F.S.A. New edition, 
revised by E, C. Olt^ 2 vuls. 
31. W. ench. 

LEONARDO DA VINCI'S 

Traatlao on P&lntlng. Trans- 
kted Iq- J. F. Rlgaud, R.A., 
With a Life of Leonardo by John 
William Btown. With Dumerous 
Pkles, Si. 

LEFSIUS'S Letters from Egypt, 
Ethiopia, and the FenluaoU ol 

Slnal. Tianslated by L. and 
J. a. Horner. With Maiis. 51. 

LESSINQ'S DramatJo WorkB, 
Complete. Edited by Ernest Bell, 
M.A. With Memoir of Leasing 
by Helen Zimmein. a vols. 
31. &/, each. 

Laokoon, Dramatio Notea, 

and Uie Heprenontatloa ot 
Death by the Anolenta. Trans- 
lated by E. C. Beasley and Helen 
Zimmcrn. Edited by Edward 
Bel!, M.A. With a Frontispiece 
of the Laoltoon group, y. 6d. 

LILLY'S Introduotlon to Aslro- 
logj. With a Grammar of 
ASTROLOGV and Tables for Cal- 
culating Nativities, by Z^Skiti. Ji. 



UVx'S History of Rome. Trans- 
ialed by Dr. Spillan, C- Edmonds, 
and others. 4 vols. 51. each. _ 

LOCKE'S PhlloBophloal WorkaJ 
Edited by I. A. St, John, a vtAaM 
31. 6d. each. ^ 

LOaSEABT (I. Q-]~Sa Bdkhs. 

LODGE'S Portraltfl;of niuatrloua 
FerBonageB of Oreat Britain, 
with llit^raphicol and Historical 
Memoirs. 240 Portraits engraved 
on Steel, with the respective Bio- 
graphies unabridged. 8 voU. is. 



LOUDON'S (Mn.) Hatnnl 

History. Revised edition, by 
W. S. Dallas, F.LS. With 
numeruus Woodcut Illus. S*' 

LOWNDES' Bibliographer'^ 
Uanual of English Ltteistnre. 
Enlarged Edition. By H. G. 
Bohn. 6 vols, cloth, Ss. each. 
Or 4 vols, half morocco, 2/. 21, 



^hloa^M 



LnCAN'S Pbarsalla. Translated 
by II. T. Riley, M.A. S'- 

LUCIAN'S Dialogues of the 
Qods, of the Sea Qods, and 
of the Dead- Translated by 
Howard Williams, M.A. S^- 

LUCRETIUS. A Proaa Trans- 
lation. By H. A. J. Munro. 

Reprinted from the Fiail (4th) 
Edition. With an Introduction 
by ]. U. Duff, M.A. 51. 

■ Literally traaslated. By ihftfl 

Rev.;, S. Watson, M.A. WiEhj 
a Metrical Version by J. M. Goe' 




taiHea tn i 

tUTHER'S Table- TftlS. Ttnna- 
lated Rnd Edited by Williiim 
llazlitl. 31. 6i 

Aatoblography. — Set 

MlCJIELST. 

UACEULTELU'S Hbtory of 
riorenaa, togeLher wkb the 
Friace, Savoiiatola, vaiiona llis- 
loiicnl Tracts, and a Mcmoii o( 
MachinveUi. 31. 6</. 

ICALLET'S Northern AnUqul- 
Um, ot an Historical Account of 
the Manners, Customs, Geligions 
and Laws, Maritime Expeditions 
and Discoveries, Language and 
literature, of the Ancient Scindi' 
navians. Translated by Bishop 
Percy. Revised and Enlarged 
Edition, with a Translation of the 
Peosb Edua, by J, A. Black- 
well. Sr. 

UAKZOKI. The Bstrothed: 

being a Translation of ' I Pro- 
meiu Sposi.' By Alessandro 
Mantoai. With numerous Wood- 



BtABOO POLO'S I^Tela; the 
Translation of Mcrsden revised 
by T. Wrighl, M.A., F,S.A. Si. 

MARRTAT'S (Oapt. R.N.) 
MaHtBrman Ready, With 93 
Woodcuts, Jr. 6rf. 

Mlsdon I or. Scenes b Africa. 

Illustrated by Gilbert and Daiiiel. 

31. W. 
PIrata and Tinea Outtera. 

Wilh S Steel Engravings, from 

Dnttrings by Clockson StanGeld, 

R.A. 31. td. 



Settleri Id Canada. lo 

gisvings by GillKert and Daliie\. 



MARRYAT'S (Capt. R.N.) 
Poor Jack. With 16 Illus- 
trations aTlec Clarkson StansHeld, 
R.A. 3x.6rf, 



MARTIAL'S Bplgrama. complete. 
Translated into Prose, each ac- 
compajiied by one oc more Veise 
TraiTslalions selected 6oin the 
Works of English Poets, and 
other sources, 7j. 6i. 

UARTINEAU'S (Hanlet) HlB- 

tory of England, from 1800- 

iSij. 3J. bd. 
History of the Thirty Years' 

Peace, a.d. 1815-46. 4 vols. 

31. M. each. 

See CemtisPositiia PkUesephf, 

MATTHEW OP WESTMIN- 
STER'S Flowera of Hlalory. 
from the beginning of the World 
toA.D. 1307. Translated by C. D, 
Vonge, M.A. 2 vols. 51. each. 

MAXWELL'S Viotoiieti of Wei- 
lagton and the British Ajrmles. 
Frontispiece and 5 Portraits. 51. 

MENZBL'3 History ot aermany, 
from the Earliest Period to 1S42. 
3 vols. 3^. 61/. each. 

MIOHAEL AMGELO AND 
RAPHAEL, their Lives and 
Worfea. By Duppa aud Quatre- 
mete de Quincy. With Portraits, 
and Engravings on Steel, y. 

MIOHELET'S Luther's Auto- 
biography. Trans, by William 
Hoilitt. With an Appendix (no 
pages) of Notes. 31. W. 

History of the French Revo- 
lution from its e3.rliest indications 
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laaNET'SHlBloiTOf IbeFMHOh 
Revoluaon, fiom 1789 to 1814. 
3*. 6a. New edition, resEl. 

inLIi (J. S.). Early Eisaya by 
JobnBtuftrtMill. Collected from 
various sources liy J. W. M. Gibbs. 
3J. W. 

MILLER (ProteMor). Htatory 
PblloBopblcaJly niastra[ed,rroiii 
the Fall of ihe Roman Empire to 
Ihe French Revolution. 4 vols. 
31. bii. each. 

MILTON'S ProBe Worka. Edited 
by I. A. St, John. S vols. 31. W. 

Poetloal Worka, wltb a Me- 

moii: and Critical Remaiks by 
James Montgomery, an Index to 
Paradise Lost, Todd's Vcrballndex 
to all the PoBina, and a Selection 
of EKplanatory Soles by Henry 
G. Bohn. Illustrated with 110 
Wood Engravings from Drawinp 
by W. Harvey, a vols, 31. W. 

SOTFORD'S (Ulaa) Our Village 
Sketches of Rural Cbaiacter and 
Scenery. With 7 EnEravioga on 
Steel, i vols. 3^. M. each. 

UOLIEEE'a DraroaUo Woika. 

A new Translation in English 

Prose, by C, H. Wall. 3 vols. 
31. (>d. each. 

MONTAaU. The Letters and 
Worka of Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagu. Edited by her great- 
grandson, Lord Whamcliffe's Edi- 
tion, and revised by W. Moy 
Thomas. New Edition, revised, 
with S Portraits, s vols. %i. each. 

MOHTAiaNE'S Eseaya. Cottao's 
Translation, revised by W. C. 
Ha^Utt. New Edition. 3 "ols. 
jx 6^. each. 



MONTESQUIEU'S Spirit 01 

Law*. New Edition, revised and 
corrected. By J. V, Prilchard, 
A.M. a voti. 3r. dd. eHcb. 

MORE'S Utopia. RobinsoD'a 
Iranslalion, with Roper's ' Ufa 
of Sir Thomas More,' and More's 
Letters to Margaret Roper and 
olhera. Edited, with Notes, by 
Geoi^e Sampson. Introduction 
and Bibliography by A. Gulh- 
kelch. The text of the Utopia is 
given as on appendix. Sj. 

MORPHT'S Gaines of Ohaii. 

Being the Matches and best Games 
played by theAmerican Champtoiit 
with Explanatory and Analytical 
Notes by J. LiiweDthal. 51. 

MOTLEY (J. L.). The Riaa of 
the Dutch Republic. A History. 

By John Lothrop Motley. Now 
Edition, with BiographidU Intto- 
duclion by Moncure D. Conway. 
3 vols. 3^. 6d. each. 

UUDIE'S British Birda; or, His- 
tory of the Feathered Tribes of the 
British Islands. Revised by W. 
C. L. Martin. With 51 Figaiea 
of Birds and 7 Coloured Plate* of 
^gs. 3 vols. S'- ^^i^h. 

NEANDER (Dr. A.) Life oT 
Jestu ahrlsL Tranalated by J. 
McClintock and C. BlumenlhaL 
V.bd. 

History of the P 

Training of tbe Oiuiatlt 
OhUTOh by the 
Translated by J. 
2 vols. 3^. dd. each. 

Memovlala of Chrlatlsn Ulto ' 

In tba Early and Middle Ages ; 
including Light in Dark Places. 
Trans, by ]. E. Ryland. 31. 6d. 

NIBELnNOEN LIED. The 

Lay of the Nibelunga, metrically 

t3:aiia\3S.ei tiota Vbs old Gennsn 

\ tent \jj Wflw^ii\'!i^<«ii*- '^'"^ 
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Finatme ana ■ 

e Oiulatlaik:^^ 

e ApoBtleM^H 

E. Ryland^H 
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/ in Bohn's Libraiits. 




by Edwaid Bell, M.A. Ta which 
is prefixed tlie Essoy on the Nibe- 
luDgen Lied by Thomas Carlylc. 

NICOLINI'S History of the 
JeaultB; their Origin, Piocress 



HORTH (R.) Uthb of the Righl 
Hon. Francis North, Baroa Guild- 
ford, ihe Hon. Sir Dudley North, 
and the Hon. and Rev. Dr. John 
North. By the Hon. Roger 
North. Together with the Auto- 
biography of the Author. Edited 
byAupistusJcEsopp, D.D. JvoU. 
3r. 6i^^each. 

NUQHNT'B (Lord) Memoriala 
of Hampden, hia Fart? sod 
Timea. With a Memoir of Ihc 
Author, an Autograph Letter, anil 
Portrait. 5J. 

OLD ENQLISH CHHON- 
lOLEB, including Ethel werd's 
Chronicle, Asset's Ufe of Alfred, 
Geoffrey of Monmouth's British 
History, Gildus, Nennios, and the 
(purioua chronicle of Richard of 
Cireoeester. Edited by J. A. 
Giles, D.C.L. y. 

OMAN (J. 0.) The Qreat Indian 
EplOB; the Stories of the Rama- 
VANA and the Mahabharata. 
By John Campticll Oman, PriO' 
cipal of Khilsa College, Amiitsar. 
Wii Notes, Appendices, and 
Dlostrations. 31. W. 

OVID'S 'WorkB, complete. Literally 
tron^ted into Prose. 3 vols. 
St. each. 

PASCAL'S Thoughta. Translated 
from the Text of M. Auguste 
Molinier by C. Kegan Paul, 3rd 
Editioa. 3s. 6d. 



PAcrH'3 (Dr. R.) Life of AUrwl 
tha Qreat. Translated from the 
German To which is appended 
Al&ed's Anglo-Sakoh Version 
OF Orosius. With B literal 
Translation interpaged, Notes, 
andanAwcLO-SASON Gsammak 
and Glossakt, by B. ITiorpe. 

FAUSANIAS' Desorlption of 

QrBBoo. NewlytransltttedbyA-R. 
Shilleto, M.A. I vols. 51. each. 



I 



PEARSON'S Exporition ot tlu 
Crsed. Edited by E, Walford, 
M.A. y. 

PEPTS' Diary and Gomapond- 
enoe. Deciphered by the Re». 
J. Smith, M.A., from the original 
Shorthand MS. in the Pepyiiaa 
Library, Edited by Lord Br^y- 
brooke. 4 vols. With 31 En- ^ 
gtaviugs. 5'- c^ch. 

PEROT'S Eallquea ot 
EngUah Poetry. With »u »™. 
on Ancient Minstrels and a Gti 
sary, Edited by J. V, Priteli 
A.M. z vols. 3t. W. eaoh, 

PERSIUB.— S« JDVBNAL, 



PETRARCH'S Sonnota, Trl- 
umpliB, and other Poonw. 
Translated into English Verse by 
various Hands. With a Ufe of 
the Poet by Thomas Campbell, 
With Portrait and 15 Steel En- 
gravings. 51. 

PIOKERINQ'S HlHtory of tlia 
Haass ot ISah, and their Geo- 
graphical Distribution. With AN 
Analvtical Synopsis of thb 
Natdkal HiSTORV OF MAN by 
Dr. Hall. With ». M»» <*-■*» 
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F1NI>AB. Traiulited mio Prose 
by Dawson W, Tumei. To which 
b tAAei the Metrical VerEion by 
AbrahaiD Moore. 51. 

PLAHOBE. History of Brltisb 
Coctoma. from the EorliesI Time 
tit the Close of the Eighlecnlh 
Centoiy. By J. R. PI«nch^. 
Somersel Herald. With upwards 
of 400 lUuslratioiu. Sr. 



Notes. 6 vola. 51. each. 
I. — The Apol<wy of Socrates, 
Crito, Phscdo, Gorgias, Fro- 
(ngoras, Phsedrus, Thcaitctus, 
Euthyi^rnn, LysU. Traaa- 
lated by the Rev. H. Carey. 
II — The Republic, Timreus, and 
Critieis. Translated by Henry 

Davis. 

nil— Meno, EulhydcmuE, The 
Sophist, Statesmao, Cratytus, 
Parniemdes, and the Banquet. 
Translated by G. Burges. 

IV. — Pbilebus, CharmideE, Laches, 
Menexenua, Ilipplas, Ion, 
The Two Alcibiades, The- 
ages. Rivals, Hipparchus, 
Micos, Qitopho, Epistles. 
Translated by G. Burges. 
v.— The Laws. Translaled by 



Sunuaary and AuatyBla of 

the Dialogues. With Aimlylical 
Index. By A. Day, LL.D. y. 

PltATJTnS'S Comedies. Trans- 
lated by H. T. Riley, M.A. a 
vols. 51. each. 

PUNY. The Lettara of PUny 
the Yonaget. Melmoth's trans- 
Intion, revised by the Rev. F. C. 
T. Bosanquet, M.A. $i. 



PLOTINUS, Seieat Works of. 
Transhiled by Thomas Tajrlor. 
With an Introduction oontunlug Jfl 
the nibstBRce of Pr:«phTn>'s PltteJ^H 
tinui. Edited by G.R. S. Mca^S 
RA., M.R.A.S. Sr. fj 

PLUTABOH'a LlToa. Translated 
by A. Stewart, M.A., and Oeorije 
Long, M.A. 4 vols. jt. 6rf. each. 



——Morula. Ethical Essays. 

Translated by the R«, A. K. 
Shillcto, M,A. St. 

POETRY OF AUBBIOA. B» 

lectlona from One Hundred 
Arnericao Poets, from 1776 to 
1876. By W.J. Linton, jr.fii 

POLITICAL CYOLOPaiDlA. 
A DIctioDBTy of Political, OoD- 
Btiiutional, Statistical, and Fo- 
rensic Knowledge ; fanning • 
Work of Reference on suHeota af 
Civi! Admbistration, Politiol 
Economy, Finance, Commerce, 
Laws, and Social Relations. 4 
vols. (1848.) 3j. 6ff. each. 

[ Fu,'. /. aul ffpfint, 

POPE'S Poetleal WcTlw. Edited, 
with copious Notes, by Robert 
Cartutbers. With numerous lUm- 
trations. 2 vols. Jr. each. 

[Vol. /. otU aj print. 

Eomar's mad. Edited by 

the Rev. J. S. Watson, M.A. 
Illustrated by the entire Series of 
Flasnrnn's Designs. 51. 

Homer'a Odyiaej, with di« 

Battle of Frogs and Mice, HymiH, 
&C., by other translators. ££ted 
by the Rev. J. S, Watson, Mj\. 
VVith the entire Series c^ Ftox- 
man's Designs. 51. 

lAte, Irvckdine many of bis 

■Letteis. 'B^ ^.itosA C«ii«^ak 
■WvftLTiMw '— - — - 




POUSHEIN'S Proea Tales: Tl.e 
Captain's Daughter — Doubrovsky 
— The Queen of Spadea — An 
Amateur Peasant Girl— The Shot 
—The Snow Storm— The Post- 
mKter — Ttie Coffin Maker — 
Kirdjali— The E^ptian Nights- 
Peter the Great's iSepo. Trans- 
laLed by T. Keane. 3s. 6rf, 

FRBSOOTT'S Oonquest or 
Meilao. Copyright edition, with 
tes liy John Foster Kirk, 
1 introduction by G. P. 
TOnahip. 3 vols. 31. &/. each, 

ConqoeatofPeru. Cojjyright 

edition, with the notes of John 
Foster Kirk. 2 vols. 3J. 6.1, each. 

-^ Ratgn of Ferdinand and 
Isabella. Copyright edition, 
with the notes of John Foster 
Kirk. 3 vols. 31. 6ii. each. 

PEOPEKTIU3. Translated by 
Rev. P. J. F. Gantillon, M.A., 
and accompanied by Poetical 
Versions, from various sources. 
p.6d. 

PBOVJiRB 3, Handbook of. Con- 
tuioing an entire Republication 
of Ray's Collection of English 
Proverbs, with his additions from 
Fon^n Languages and a, com- 
pUteAlpbabeticM Index; inwhich 
arc introduced [orge additions as 
well of Proverbs as of Saying;, 
Seetences, Maxims, and Phrases, 
collected by H. G. Bohn. Jj. 

POTTBIIT AND POROELATN, 

andottiBr ObjcctsofVertu. Com- 
prising an Illustrated Catali^ue of 
the Bernal Collection of Works 
of Art, with the prices at which 
Ihey were sold by auction, and 
names of lbepi>SEeBSors. To which 
areadded, an Introductory Lecture 
on Pottery and Porcelain, and an 
Engraved List of all the known 
Marks and Monograms, Byllenry 
G. Bohn. With numerous Wood 
Engravings, jj, ; or with Coloured 
lllasitaiifns, ioj. 6J. 



QITINTILIAN'S iDstttnteB of 
Omtorj, or Education of an | 

Orator. Translated by the Rev, 
J. S. Watson, M.A. a vols. 5r. 

BAOINB'S (Jean) DnmaUo 

Works. A metrical English ver- 
sion. ByR. Bruce Bosweli, M.A. 
Oxon. 2 vols. 31. td, each. 

RANK&'S History of tbe Popes, 

dnrinc the Last Four Centuries, 
Translated by E. booster. Mrs. 
Foster's translation rensed, with ■ 
considerable additions, t^ G. R. 
Dennis, B.A. 3 vols. p. 6d. each. 

Hlatory of Setvla aad tha 

Sarvlan Kevolatloii. With aa 
Account of the Insurrection in 
Bosnia. Translated by Mis. Kerr. 

3!. ei. 

RECREATIONS InSHOOTma. 
By 'Craven.' Wilh 6a Engravings 
on Wood after Harvey, and 9 
Engravinge on Steel, chielly liilet 
A. Cooper, R.A. 51. 

RENNTEi'S Inseot Arcbiteeture. 
Revised and enlarged by Rev. 
J. G- Wood, M.A. With 186 
Woodcut Illustrations. 51. 

REYWOLDS* (Sir J.) Literary 

Works. Edited byll.W.Bcechy. 
2 vols. 31. &/. each. 

RIOAEDO on the PrimriplM of 
Political Xloonomy and Tasa* 
tlon, EditedbyE. C. K. Gonner, 
M.A. S/. 



together wilh. tJaft KmVqW*ok^s^ 
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KIOHTER(JeanPaulFrlediich). 
Flowffi, Fruit, and Thorn 
Pleoes, orthe Wedded Ufe. Death, 
and Msitingc of Firmian SlaDis- 
laus Sieheokaes, Parish Advocate 
m the r^ish of Kuhschnapptel. 
Newlj) translated by Lt- Col. Alex. 
Ewkg. 31. (id. 

BOOBR DE HOTEDEN'S An- 
nala of Engllah History, com- 
prising the History of England 
and of other Countries of Europe 
from A.D. 731 to A. D. tsot. 
T>aiula(ed by H, T, Riley, M.A, 
a Toll. 5 1' each. 

ROQER OF WENDOT^B'S 
Flowara of Hlntoir, comprisiog 
the History of England from the 
Descent of the Saxons to A.D, 
133^, formerly ascribed to Matthew 
Pans, Translated by j. A. Giles, 
D.C.L. 2 vols. Jj. each. 

\,Vol. II. OHioj friiil. 

ROHE tn Oie HIKBTEENTH 
CENTUHT. Containing a com- 
plete Account of the Ruins uf the 
Ancient City, the Remains of the 
Middle Ages, and the Monuments 
ofModem Times. ByC.A. Eaton. 
With 34 Steel Engravings, i vols. 

Sti Burn. 

BOSCOE-3 (W.) Ufa a&d Postt- 
Ooate of Leo Z, Final edition, 
revised by Thomas Roscoe, i 
vols. 3.'. 61/. each. 

Iilfe of Lorenzo de' Uedlol, 

called ■ the Magnificent.' With 
his poems, letters, £c. loth 
Edition, revised, with Memoir of 
Roscoe ))y bis Son. jy. 61/. 

RUSSIA. Htetorr of, from the 
earliest Period, comjMled from 
Ihe most authentic sources liy 
Walter K, Kelly. With Portraits, 
3 vols. 3J. 61/. each. 
BA2.LVST. PLORDS, and YEL- 
I.EIV3 PATERGULUa. 

Trans, by/. S.Watson, M.A.. V- 



SOHlLLEB'SWorlu. Translated 
by various hands. 7 toU. 31. 6J. 

I.— History of (he Thirty Years' 

War, 
II.— HistoiT of the RcTolt in the 
Netherlands, the Trials of 
Counts Egmont and Hom, 
the Siege of Antwerp, and 
the Dbtui baoces in France 

f receding the Stign of 
[enry IV. 
in.— Don Carlos, Mary SCnut, 
Maid of Orleans, Bride (rf 
Messina, together willi the 
Use of the Chorus in 
Tragedy (a short Essay). 
These Dramas are all 
translated in metre. 
IV.— Robbers ( with SchUIei'i 
original Prehce), Fieseo, 
Love and Intrigue, De- 
metrius, Ghost Seer, Sport 
of Divinity. 

The Dramas in 
volume are translated il 
Prose, 
v.— Poems. 

VI. — Essays, .Ssthetical and Fhilo- 

Eophical. 

Vn.— WallenKein's Camp, Pie- 

coloroini and Death of 

Wallenatein, William Tell.* 

SCHILLER and QOBTHIU 
Correapoitdenoo between, from 
A.D. 1794-1805, Translated hg 
L. Dora Schmiti. a vols. J(. 6a 

SCHLSaEL'S (F.) Leotmea on 
the Plillosophy of Life sad Uia 
PhUoBopbyofLansuBSe. Trans- 
lated by the Rev. A. J. W. Mor- 
rison, M.A. 31. 6'i. 

Leotinrea on the Hlatotr of 

Literature, Ancient and Modem. 
TrnnslatedffomtheGerman. 31.61/. 

Leotm-ea on the Phlloeoph7 



ue- 
port _ 

inti^H 



iOHZiliaBL'S Leotnrea od 
ICodera HlBtoiy, togelhei with 
the Lectures entitled Csesu nnd 
Alcxandet, and The Beginning of 
our History. Translated by L. 
Purcell and R. H. Whiteloelt. 

y.6d. 

— JEat^etlo and MIsaellBneouB 
Works. Tran.ilaled by E. J, 
Miilioglon. 31. 6ii. 

BCHLZaSIi'S (A. Vf.) Leottuea 
on Dromatlo Art Bj:d Utera- 
tore. Translated by J. JJIack. 
Revised Edition, by Ihe Rev. 
A. J. W, Morrison, M.A. 31. &i. 

■SCHOPBNOAITBR on the Foiu . 
fold. Root of thG Ftinolple of 
Sufflclent Eeaaon, and On the 
WUl in Nature. Trao-^lated by 
Madame Hillebrand. 51. 

— Bsaaya. Selected and Trans- 
lated. With a, Bii^rsphical IntiQ- 
dUEtion nnd Sketch of hU Philo- 
sophy, by E. Belforl But. 51, 

SOHOnwa Earth, Flanta, and 
Man. Tranblnted by A. ItcnFrey. 
With colomred Map of the Geo- 
l!raphy of Plants. 51. 

L8CHDMANN (Bobert). His Life 
and Works, by August Reiasoison. 
Translated by A. L, Alger. Jt, 6rf, 

Early Lettarfl. Originally pub- 

bliahed liy his Wife. Translated 
by May Herbert. With a Preface 
bj Sir George Grove, D.C.L. 
y.6d. 

BXINECA on Bene&ti. Newly 
Iranslaled by A. Stewart, M.A. 
31. W. 

— Minor Ssaays and On Olem- 
enoy. Translated by A. Stewart, 
M.A. S'- 

SHAKESPSIARE DOOU- 
MBNT3. Arranged by D. H. 
Lambeil, B,A. 31, 6d. 



SHAKESPEARE'S Di&mfttla 
Art. The History and Characlet 
ol ShaJiespearc's Plays. By Dr. 
Hermann Ulrici. Translated by 
L. Dora Schmiti. 1 vols. 31. bd. 

SHAKESPEARE (^mUam). A 

Litersiy Biography by KaiI Eke, 
Ph.D., LL.D. Translated by 
L. Dura Sehmiti. 51. 

SHARPS (8) The Htstary of 

Egypt, from Ihe Earliest Timi^ 
till the Conmiest by the Arabs, 
A.D. 640. By Samuel Sbarpe. 
a Maps and upwards of 400 lUos- 
tisCive Woodcuts. 3 vols. Jr. each. 

SHERIDAN'S Dranmtio Works, 
Complete. WithUfebyG.G.S. 

SISMONDI'S HiBtory of the 

Iilterature of the South ot 
Europe. Translated by Thomas 
Roscne. 2 vols. 3;, 6i?. each. 

SMITH'S Synonyms and An- 
tonyina, 01 Kindred 'Word* and 
their OppoBitea. Revised Edi- 

Synonyms Dlsarlmlnated. 

A Dictionary of Synonymous 
Words in the English Lan^na^e, 
showing the Accurate signit^tion 
of words of similar meaning. 
Edited by the Rev. H. Percy 
Smith, M.A. 61, 

SMITH'S (Adam) The Wealth ol I 

NatlOQB. Edited by E, Belfort j 
Bax. z V0I9. 31. &/, each, 

TheoiT' of Moral Sentiments, I 

With a Memoir of the Author by I 
Dugald Stewart. 3;. Ckf. 
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SUOIiLETT'S AdTsntursa of 
Bodertok Random. With sboit 
Memoir nnd Bibliography, and 
Cruikshank's Illmtnitiaiie. is.bd, 

Adve&tiUM of Peragrlne 

Flolcle. With Bibliography anil 
Crnikshank's IllustralioDS. zvols. 
3 J. itd. each. 

Tbe Bzpedltton of Hum- 
phry CUnher. With Bibliograpby 
and Cruikshank's lUustral ioiiS. 
31. 6rf. 

SOOBATSS (surnamed 'Soholna- 
tloua'). The EooleBlaaaoai Hla- 
toiyof(A.D.30S-44S). Tninslated 
from the Greek. Ji. 

SOPHOCLES, The TrogecUes of. 

A New Prose Translation, with 
Memoir, Notes, &c., hy E. f. 
Coleiidge, M.A. Jr. 

SOCTTHETa Life of Nelson. 
With PortiailG, Plans, and up- 
wards of 5a Engravin^i on Slccl 
ind Wood, 51. 

Lift of Wesley, nnd the Rise 

ftcd Progress of Methodism, y. 

~~^ Robert Boathey. The Story 
of his life written in his Lctlirs. 
Edited by John Dennis. 31, &/. 

SOZOUGN'S EoolealftsUiial His- 
tory. Translated from the Greek. 
Together with the Ecci-BSIASTI- 
CAL MtSTORY oi- PmrosTOR- 
Gitrs, as epitomised by Photius. 
Translated by Rev. E, W.-dford, 
M.A. SI. 

SPINOZA'S Chief Works. Tinns- 
laled.withllit roduclion , !iy R. U. M . 
Elwes. 3 vols. 51. each. 

STANLEY'S Claaslfied Synopala 
of UiQ Prlnolpal Pointers of the 
Dutoli and Flemish Soboola. 
By George Stanley, jj. 



ChBBH-player'a 

Comprising a Treatise on Odds, 
ColUction of Match Games, and 
a Seleciion of Original Problems. 



STOCEHABDT'S B^perlmantal 
ChemlBtry. Edited by C. W. 
Ileaton, F.C.S, 5j. 

STOW£ (Urs.H.B.]TTiiolefroni'B 
Cabin. Illustrated. 31. &/. 



M.A.^H 

volt,'^ 



STBABO'S Qeography. 
lated by W. Falconer, 
and II. C. Ilamillon. 



STRICKLAND'S (Agnea) Uvea 
of the Queens oi Engjajii, Itom 
Che Norman Conquest, Revised 
Edition. With 6 Poiltaila. 6voU. 
5i, each, 

Llff 

3 vols. 



STUART Mid HETETT'S Antl- 
qultlea of Athena, and citbet 
Monuments of Greene. With 71 
Plates engraved on Steel, and 
numerous Woodcut Capitals, jr. 

SUETONIUS' LivMofthoTwelm 
O^aars and Lives of Om Gism- 
mrtrlana. Thomson's translatiao, 

tcviiied ty T. Forester. $1. 

SWIFT'S Prone 'Workj, Edited 
by Temple Scott. With a Bio- 
graphical Introduction hythe Rwht 
Hon. W. E. II. Lecky, M.P. 

With Portraits and Facaimiljs, 
13 vols. ^i. each. 

ol 'L'ue nudes, »»&. <<%t^ 



Swift's Prose Wokks {mntinucd). 
early works. Edited "bj 
Temple Scott. With a 
Biofiiaplucal tntiodnctiori 
by W. E. II. Lecky. 
II — The Joutnal to Stella. Edited 
by Frederick Ry1and,M.A. 
With I Porti^tsand Fac- 
simile. 
ni.& IV.— Writings on Religion and 
the Church. 
v.— Hislorical and Political 

Tracts {English). 
VI.— The Drapier's Letters, 
With facsimiles of Wood's 
Coinage, &c. 
VII.— Historical and Political 
Tracts (Irish). 
VUI.— Gulliver's Travels. Edited 
by G. R. Dennis, IJ.A. 
With Portrait and Maps. 
IX,— Contiihutions to Periodicals. 

X. — Historical Writings. 
XI. — Literary Essays. 
XII.— Full Index and BibUo- 
graphy, with Essays on 
the Portraits of SwiJt by 
Sir Frederick Falkioer, 
and on the Relations be- 
tween Swift and Stcila 
by the Rl, Rev. the 
Bishop of Osiory. 
BWITT'S Poems, Edited by W. 
Ernst Browning. 3 vols. 3J. (id. 

TA0ITU3. The Wiwka of. Liter- 
ally transIalEd. a vols. $s. each, 

TASSO'B Jsrasalem BellTered. 
Ttaoskted into English Spenserian 
Verse by J. 11. Wiffen. With S 
EngravinpB on Steel and 2H Wood- 
cuts by Thurston. 51, 



TSat BRINK.— .?« Brink. 

TERSNOS and PH^aiDHns. 
Literally translated byH.T. Riley, 
M.A. To which is added, Smart's 
JVfefricaf Version of Phiedrus. 51. 



THEOCRITUS, BIOH, UOI 

CHirs. and TYET,S1US. Lltei 
ally translated by the Rev, * 
Banks, M,A. To which are 1 
pended the Metrical Versions 
Chapman, S*. 
THEODORET and ETASRIUS.^ 
Histories of the Church from A.1 
333 to A,D. 427 ; and from A.l 
431 toA.D. 544. Translatad, 5 

THIERBT'S History of thfl 
OoriiiueBt of Enghuid by th 
Normans. Translated by Wil 
liant Haxtitt. 2 vols. y. Cd. each* 

THU0YDIOE3. THe Pelopon- 
neslan War. Literally translated' 
by the Rev. H. Dale. 3 vols.. 
31. 63". each. 

Ail Analysis and 

of. By J. T. Wheeler. 



URE'S fDi. A.) Cotton Manufao- 
tnre of Great Britain, Edited 
by P. L. Simmoniis. 3 vols. 5Ji 

PhlloaophyofManuCiotiirea. 

Editedbj'P.L.Simmonds. ^s.6d, 

YASARI'S lAvex of ttie mo0t 
Emtnant Painters, SoulptoM,. 
and Arolilteota. Translated b^' 
Mrs. J. Foster, with a Commeni,' 
tary by J. P, Richter, Ph.D. 6 
vols. 31. td, each. 

ViaGIL. A Literal Proso Trans- 
lation by A. Hamilton Bryce, 
LL.D. With Portrait, 31. &/. 

VOLTAIRE'S Tales. Translated 
by R, B. Boswell. Containing 



WALTON'S Oomplete Anglei'. 
Edited by Edward yesae. Wfeh. 

■Wood itii 16 •E.mh™w*& ™ 
a\ce\. y. J 



WA.LTOH'8 Uvea ot Domis. 
Hooker, fto. New Edition te- 
viied bj A. H. Bullen, wiih a 
Memoir of Iiaak Walton bv Wm. 
Etowling. With oumeiauE iUm- 
tiitioQs. 51. 

' WBUJNOTON, LU8 of. By ' An 

Old Soldier.' From the malerials 
of Maxwell. With ladcx and 18 
Steel EnBravings. 51. 
Victories ot. Stt Maxwell. 

WBBNEIR'S TempUra In 
GypruB. TronslKled by. E. A. M. 
Lewis. 3i. W. 

WE3TR0PP (H. M.) A Hftad- 
book or &iolueoloB7i Beyptlan. 
Groek, Utrusoan, Romao. Ulus- 
tiatcil. SI, 

WHEATLET'3 A Rational IIIub- 
tratlon of the Boek of Oommon 
Prayw. 31. &/. 

WHITE'S NatiuxLl HUtoi? 01 
Selboma. With Notes by Sir 
William Jatdjne. Edited by Ed- 
ward Jesse. With 40 I'orlraits 
Bod coloured Plates. 51. 



WIESSLER'S Obroaologloal 
Synopala of the Four Qospels. 
TisLDsbted by the R«v. Canon 
Venables. 3j. 6if. 

WILLIAMofMALMEBBURY'S 
Chronlolo of the HlngB or 
land. Translated by the Rev. Jijl 
yhai[«. Edited by J. A. Gil. -* 
D.C.L. S'- 

XBNOFHON'S Works. Tnuf] 
laled by the Kev. J. 5. Watsim, 
M.A., and the Rev. H. Dale. la 
3 Tols. SI. eitcb. 

TOUKG (Artlmr). TnvBls In 
^'rance daring the rears 17S7, 
1788, and 1789. Edited by 
M, E^lhaiQ Edwards. 31. M. 

Tour In Ireland, with 

General Observations on the itftte 
of the country daring the yean 
1776 - 79. Edited by A. W. 
Ilutton. With Complete BibUo- 
t;Taphy by J. P. Anderson, and 
Map. 2 vols. 31, 6if, each. 

TCTLB-TIDE STORIES. A Col- 
lection of Scandinavian and North- 
Gennan Popular Tales and Tra- 
ditions. Edited by B. Thorpe. 5«.]| 
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BOHN'S LIBRARIES. 



A SPECIAL OFFER. 

MESSRS. BELL have made arrangements to supply selectioiufl 
of 100 or 50 volumes from these famous Libraries, for ^11 
£6 6s. net respectively. The volumes may be selected withou^ 
any restriction from the full List of the Libraries, now numberinj 
nearly 750 volumes. 

tm/T£ FOR FULL PARTICULARS. 



THE YORK LIBRARY 

A NEW SERIES OF REPRINTS ON THIN PAPER, 

H'M socially designed /itle-pages, binding, and end-papers. 

Fcap. 8vo. in cloth, as. net ; 

In leather, 3s. net. 

' The Voik Library is noticeable by leitson of the wisdom and iotelli- 3 
encc ilisplayed in the choice of unhackneyed classics. ... A most J 
Uiactive secies of reprintG. . . . The size and style of the volumei areJ| 
exactly what they should be.' — Bookman. 

The fallowing volumes are mvi ready ; 
CHARLOTTE BRONTE'S JANE EYRE. 
BURNEY'S EVELINA. Edited, with an Introduction andl 

Noies, by Annif, Raine Ellis. 
BURNEY'S CEC1L1.\. Edited by AnkiE RaiNE Elus. avols.J 
BURTON'S ANATOMY OF MELANCHOLY. Edited by thai 

Rev. A. R. Shilleto, M.A., wilh Introduction by A. H. BULl-ar — '- 
BURTON'S (SIR RICHARD) PILGRIMAGE TO AL-1 

MABINAH AND MECCAH. Wilh Introduction hy Stanley Lanb- ■ 

PooLB. 2 vols. I 

CALVERLEV. THE IDYLLS OF THEOCRITUS, with the ] 

Eelagues of Virgil. Translated into English Verse by C. S. CALVEBLEl 
With an Introduction by R. Y. Tyhkell, LittD. 

CERVANTES' DON QUIXOTE. MoTTEUX's Translation, re 
riaed. With Lockhabt's Lite and Notes, a vols. 

CLASSIC TALES: Johnson's Rasselas, Goldsmith's Vicar J 
OF Wasefield, Stekne's Sentjmental Jouhnbv, Walpolk'b r 
Castle of Othanto. W^ih Introduction by C. S. Fbarenside, M.A. ] 

COLERIDGE'S AIDS TO REFLECTION, and the Confession* \ 

of an Inquiring SpiriL 

COLERIDGE'S FRIEND. A series of Essays on Moral%,| 
Politics, and Religion. I 

COLERIDGE'S TABLE TALK AND OMNIANA. Arranged'! 
and Edited by T. Ashe, B.A. 1 

COLERIDGE'S LECTURES AND NOTES ON SHAKE. 1 

SPEARE, and other English Poets. Edited by T. ASHE. B.A, 

DRAPER'S HISTORY OF THE INTELLECTUAL 

VELOPMENT OF EUROPE. 2 vols. 

EBERS' AN EGYPTIAN PRINCESS. Translated by E. S. , 



1 S volnmes, with the 



GEORGE ELIOT'S ADAM BEDE. 
EMERSON'S WORKS. A new edition i 

Text edited and collated by Geohge Sampson. 
FIELDING'S TQM JONES U vo\a.\ KW."S.\A&w^vsdv^,\CSES^ 

ANDREWS (i vcd.J. ^' 



The York LiKKMCt-eonffnu^ri. 
GASKELL'S SYLVIA'S LOVERS. 
GESTA ROMANORUM, or Entertaining Moral Stories ; 

vented by the Monks. Tranalalcd from Ihc Lailn by the Rev. CHAII1.BB 

Swan. Revised ediiion, by WvmMAEd Hoo?ek, M.A. 
GOETHE'S FAUST. Translated by ANNA SWANWICK, LL.D. 

Revised edillon, with aji Introduction and Bibliography by Kakl Bnaui., 

LituD., Ph.D. 
GOETHE'S POETRY AND TRUTH FROM MY OWN LIFE. 

Translated by M. Steele-Smith, wilh Inlroduction aad Bibliography by 
KARLBHEnL, Lill.D. 

HAWTHORNE'S TRANSFORMATION [The MareleFaun). 
HOOPER'S WATERLOO: THE DOWNFALL OF THl ' 

FIRST NAPOLEON. With Maps and Plans. 

IRVING'S SKETCH BOOK. 

IRVING'S BRACEBRIDGE HALL, OR THE HUMOURrST! 

JAMESON'S SHAKESPEARE'S HEROINES. 

LAMB'S ESSAYS. Including the Essays of Elia, Last Essa] 

of Elia, and Eliana. 
MARCUS AURELIUS ANTONINUS, THE THOUGHTS 

OF, Translated by Gr.ORGE Long, M.A. Willi on Essayon Marcus 

Aurelius by Matthew Arholo. 
MARRYAT'S MR. MIDSHIPMAN EASY. With S lllustra- 

Iralions. i vol, PETER SIMPLE. With 8 Illuatralions. 

MIGNET'S HISTORY OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION, 

from 17B9 to 1B14. 

MONTAIGNE'S ESSAYS. Cotton's translation. Revised by 

W. C. Hazlitt. 3 vols. 
MOTLEY'S RISE OF THE DUTCH REPUBLIC. With 

Biographicfl! Introduction by Moncurb D. Conway. 3 vols. 
PASCAL'S THOUGHTS. Translated from the Text of 

Augusts Molinier by C, Kesan Paul. Third edition. 
PLUTARCH'S LIVES. Translated, with Notes and a Life 

AuBRBi Stewart, M.A., and Gboege Long, M.A. 4 vols. 
RANKE'S HISTORY OF THE POPES, during the Last F01 

Centuries. Mrs. Foster's translation, Revised by G. R. Dennis. ' 

SWIFT'S GULLIVER'S TRAVELS. Edited, with Introductiu 
and Notes, by G. R. Dennis, with facsimiles of the original illustrations. 

SWIFTS JOURNAL TO STELLA. Edited, with Introducti. 
and Notes, by F. Rvland, M.A. 

TROLLOPE'S BARSETSHIRE NOVELS.— THE WARDEl 

(I vol.), BARCHESTER TOWERS (1 vol.), DR. THORNE (i voLJ 
FRAMLEY PARSONAGE (i vol.), SMALL HOUSE AT ALLINr 
TON (a vols.), LAST CHRONICLE OF BAR5ET (a vols.). 

VOLTAIRE'S ZADIG AND OTHER TALES. Translated 

R. Bruce Boswell. 

ARTHUR YOUNG'S TRAVELS IK FRANCE, during 

years 1787, 1788, and 1789. Edited viilU loUQAuEViDoaaaiAows,'^ 

Bbtiiam EnwARDS. 



] 



MASTERS 

OF 

.ITERATURE 

Crown Spa with porlrail, ^i- 6/ nt! each. 



This Series represents an allenipt to include in a portable form 
the finest passages of our prose masters, with some apparatus 
for the ioleiisive stutiy of what is, by the consent of the specialists, 
the particular author's very best. The selection of passages has 
been entrusted to the best contemporary guides, who arc filso 
critics of the first rank, and have the necessary power of popular 
exposition. The editors have also been asked to adjust their 
introductions to the selection, and to «Tiie the connecting links 
which form a special feature of the series. These connections 
bring the excerpls together in one focus, and exhibit at the same 
lime the unity and development of the given writer's work. 



First List of Volumes : 
SCOTT. By Professor A. J. Grant. 
THACKERAY. By G. K. Cuesterton. 
FIELDING. By Professor Saintsbury. 
CARLYLE. By A. W, Evans. 
DEFOE. By John Masefieij>, 
EMERSON. By G. H. Perris. 
DE QUmCEY. By Sidney Low. 
DICKENS. By Thomas Seccombe. 

{In the Press.^ 
A AtaiMfro^tUS wilJ bt sent o» ii$£luatMn. 



BELL'S HANDBOOKS 

OF 

THE GREAT MASTERS 

IN PAINTING AND SCULPTURE. 

Edited BV G. C. WILLIAMSON, LlTT.D. 

NEW AND CHEAPER REISSUE. 
FosISto. With 40 Illustrations and Photi^itvare Frontispiece, 3J.&/.iietet 



2S( fellffwing Velumes have bun Usucd : 
BOTTICELLI. By A. Strbkter. and Edition. 
BRUNELLESCm. By Lbadbr Scott. 
CORREGGIO. By Sblwyn Brinton, M.A. and Edition 
CARLO CRIVELLI. By G. McNeil RDSHroRTH, M.A. and Edition. 
DELLA ROEBIA. By the Marchesa Burlamacchi. and Edition. 
ANDREA DEL SARTO. By H. GuiNNass. and Edition. _ 

DONATELLO. Ej Hopb Rea. znd Edition. 
FRANCIA. By Gkorgb C. Williamson. Litt.D. 
GAUDENZIO FERRARI. By Ethel Halsey. 
GERARD DOU. By Dr. W. Martin. Transkted by Clara BeU. 
GIORGIONE, By Hkresut Cook, M.A. and Edition. 
GIOTTO. By F. Mason Pbrkihs. and Edition. 
FRANS HALS. By Gkhald S. Davibs, M.A, 
LEONARDO DA VINCI. By Edward McCurdv, M.A. and Editic 
LUINI. By GEOftnn C.Williamson, Lilt.D. 3td Edition. 
MANTEGNA. By Maud Cruttwbll. and Edition. 
MEMLINC. By W. H. James Wealk. and Edition. 
MICHEL ANGELO. By Lord Ronald Sutherland Gowbr, 
F.S.A. znd Edition. 

PERUGINO. By G, C. Williamson, Litt.D. and Edition. 

HERO DELLA FRANCESCA. By W. G. Watbrs, M.A. 

PINTOKICCniO. By Evbi.yn March Phillifps. 

RAPHAEL. By II. Strachgy. znd Edition. 

REMBRANDT, By Malcolm Bell, and Edition. 

RUBENS. By Hope Rea. 

SIGNORELLI, By Maud Cruti-well. and Edition. 

SODOMA. By the Contbssa Loeebzo Pkiuli-Bon. 

TINTORETTO. By J. B. Stodghton Holboen, M.A. 

VAN DYCK. By"Lio.NEL Cust, M.V.O., F.S.A, 

VELASQUEZ. By R. A. M, Stevenson. 5th Edition. 

WATTEAU. By Edgcumbb Stalbv, B.A. 

WILKJE. By Lord Ronald Suthsrianh GowtR, M.A., F.S.A. 
Write far IlluslrtUed ProtpalM 



New Bditione, loap. Svo. S>, Sd. eocb nat. 

THE ALDINE EDITION^ 



BRITISH 

vOBllflDt odition of tlie KEiglinh 



POETS. 



-/ diSeroat From the 



oomplste teita uiil 
QaiitU. fl 



■mail, huidr, juid ooiiiplet« 



Bloke. Edited bj W. M. Boisetti. UUton. Edited b; Dr. Bradahav, 

PameU. Edited by Q. A. Ailksn. 

Pope. Edited by Q. B. Dennia. 

With Memoir by John Dannifl. 3 to1& 

Prior. Edited b; B. B. JohuBon, 

Enlelgb and Wotton. With So- 

OOWTLY POECa tronnMo''to IBSa. 



Bntlar. Edited by B. B. Johaeoa. 
Otunpbell. Editod b; Bis Son- 

inJaw, Uia Bat. A. W. HiU. Wllb 



OhiuQhlll. Editedbf Jna, Eanuri;. 
Oolerldge. Edited by T. Aehe, 

B.A. a Tola. 
CoUlna. Edited b; W. Moj 

Oowper. Edited by John Braoe, 

r.8.A. 3 wis. 

Dryden. Edited by tlia Bev. B. 

HoopBF, U.A. Siola. 



Herrlok. Edited b; Qeotge 

Baintabnty. 2 toIs, 
EsatB. Edited by the late Loid 
HoaghtoD. 

BlFke WHJta. Bdlted, wltti a 

ifBioolr, by 8ir U. NIiwIm. 



Rogers. Edited by Edicsid Bell, 

Scott Edited by John DeimUi 

ShahespBare'a FoemB. Edited by 
Rot. a. Djco. 

SheUey. Edited by H, Baxton 
Spenser. Edited by 3. Payne Col- 



Thomaon. Edited by the Bev. D. 

0. Toiojr. a Tola. 

Vaugban. Saoted Foema and 

PiOBB BlacaUtioiu. Bdit«d bf the 

Ba., H.LJte. 

Wordfiwortb. Edited by Prol. 

Wyatt. Edited by J. TeoweU. 




THE ALL-ENGLAND SERIES. 

HANDBOOKS OF ATHLETIC GAMES. 



BmoU 8to. doth, Oliu 
Orloket By Fbed 0. HotLAfm. 
Crioket B; the Hon. Bad Bot. 
K. Lthbiton. 

Croquet. By Llant.-Ool. the Hon. 

H. C. HvcnsiB. 
iMvn Tenjils. B; H. W. W. 

Wn-neOFOSnii. With a Ohnptar (or 

l4uU«t, br Un. Btu.Ti>ii. 
Teoula *nd Raakets and IflTM. 

B7 Jtn.iis UiRSHiLi, Major J. SrnES, 

nnd Bit. J, A. Akhai Tait. 
Qolt By E, S. 0. Etbbard. 

Double Tol. 2t. 

Bowins acd SoulUng. Bj Qui 

KoiriDB and S0UBI113. By W.B. 

Balllng.Br'B.F.KBiaHT.aW.irol.3j. 
Swimming. By Maatih and J. 

BlCITKB OOHRETT. 

CanoaliiS. By Dr, J. D. Hitwaiid, 

DodHb^dL 2ii. 
Monintalnaerlnn. By Dr. Cuocs 

WiLSOll. DooblBIOL zs. 

Biding. By W. A. Kkbb, T.O. 

BonliI«vol. Bj. 
Ladlea'Kldlng. ByWXEE&B.T.O. 
Eoxbut. ByR, G. Aijj,NsoK.WraH. 

With Prsrntffl-f Nol« hj Bat MjOlios. 

Fencing. By H. A. Colmobb Dcnh. 




.nutftj. PiicB H. « 
OyoUng. ByH,B.GBtFnti,L,A.O., . 

N.O.U.. O.T.O. Witti 11 — '— ' 

ladim, hr MiiS i -~ 

WreBtllng. By V/amb^H^m- 
BioadBwoTd and SlngleaUok. 

Dt B. O. AiJjwBOH.WiHB and O. Pail. 



[Don! 



TOl.Zl. 



GyninaEtloB. By A. F. JsnKni. 

Gynmaatla Competition and DIb- 

play EzoTolBSB. Compiled by 

Indian Olaba. By G. T. B. Cob- 

EETT und A. F. JBBIIB. 1 

Dumb-bella. By F. Obu. d 

Football — Bugby Game. B*1 

BiBKT ViesuLi,. RerlBod EdiUan I 
11909) 1 

Football— Aaeoolatlon Oame. By 

n m > KoriBcd Baition. 

F. S. CsEawiLiH 



0. W, Al«DOE 

- key. r 

wEdiyon 



By BoodLAB AnufH. 

With B Chapter tor Lailiei, hj JOtt In 
OntBTHAU, uul A Chapter on BpMd 
Bkattng, bj n Fbd SkBtor. DbLTol.b. 

Basebail. By Nswtob Ckikb. 

BoandoTB, Fleldbatl, Bowla, 
Quoits, Curling. SUtUea, Ao. . 

By J. M. Wauiek uieI 0. 0. KOTT. j' 

Danolng. By Edwabd flooM. I 

DonbloTol. 2j. ■' 



THE CLUB SERIES OF CARD AND TABLE GAME8.J 

<ll-rfgulate(l olnb or oonntry honae ahDnlil In gritfaout thU DgeFul uria atm 
■■loth, lUiiBtratod. Priao la. eaoh. 

'■ Rcvertd. and do Bang. 
DomlnoGi and Sollt^e. 

B J ■ BEBUit.liI.' 

B^Bfqxia and Cribbago. 
' £oartS and Bnohro. 
! Flqnet and Bubloon Hqoet. 
, Ekat, By I^cis Dibhl. 

%* A Bkut Sooiiss-book, li. 

I Bound Oomea, inoludiug PokeiJ 

Kapoleon, Loo, Vinet-nt-im, As, ~ 



bookL'— aivlxi. 



BlUlaidB. By Msjor-Gett. A, W. 
Dkaison, F.R.A.3. With & Prafaoe 
h» W. J. Pcill. 

Hlnta on BUllards. By J. F. 



Cltoag OpenlBge. By L Qusbbswi. 
■DraugbtB and Baoksaounon. 

Sj 'BgBKBLSt.' 



ILL'S CATHEDRAL SERIEl 



bI 



Profusely llluslraied, cloth, crov/n Zvo is. 6il. net tach, 

BNGLISH CATHEDRALS. An Itinerary and Dssc.iulion. CoinpilcJ l.y Jams! 
- - ■isod iinJ cdiied »;■ - - ■ 



Ardiiteeture by Ihe ((ev. t. PUKINS, M.A., f,R.A.S. 
BANGOR. By P. B. Jbohsiqe Bak. 
BRISTOL. By H. J. L. J. Mass*. M.A. mi EdLri^ 
CANTERBURY. By Hahtlky Withebs. fiihEdi 
CARLISLE. By C KiHG Eliv. 
CHESTER. By Charles Hi ATT. jid Edition. 
CHICHESTER. EyH. C. CoiQJirTE, A.R.LB.A. 
DURHAM. ByJ. E. BiTGATK, A.R.C.A. jth Kditii 



^ By Pi 



D, SWKE 



;, M.A 



I. B.A. 



d IMitii 



[NS, M.A. 

Bax. 

*, A.R.I.B 



. 4ihEdiii< 



iBTiKG. )rd EdUioQi revved. 



r (UXIUCKSTER. By H. J. L. J. Mass«, kI.A. jlh Edilion. 
"-ftEREFORD. ByA. HughFisheii, A.R.E. and Edition, reviial, 

pCHFIELD. By A. B. Cliiton. jrd BdiCioD, rEviud. 

tISCOLN. By A. F. KimuRicit, B.A. 4lh EdilioQ. 

•* "JIDAFF. By E, C. MoRGAM Wit.lmott, A.R.I.B.A. 
■""""^'^■'" By Rev. T. Pbhktns, M.A. 

nuKWiCH. nyC. H. B. QOKNMHU. md Edition, reviwd. 

OXFORD. ByRcv. Percy DajiKMBii, M.A. and Edition, lerijed. 

PKTERBORODGH. By Rev. W D, S.vketihg. 

RIPON. nyCEaLHALLBTT, B.A. md Edition. 

ROCHESTER, By G. H. Palmer, B.A. >nd£dl 

ST. ALBANS. By Rev. T. Pebki 

ST. ASAPH. By P. B. Ibohsics 

ST. DAVID'S, By Psiui- RoBSOi 

ST. PATRICK'S, DUBLIN. By 

ST. PAUL'S. By Rev. AsTHUB L..«.™,.t, . 

ST, SAVIOUR'S. SOUl'HWARK, By Gi 

[.SALISBURY. ByGtJ!B«M W ■■ " 

' TOUTHWELL. ByRev. Abti 

TOLLS. By Rev, tagcY Dka 
i^NCHI^STER. By P. W. Si 
_ WORCESTER. By E. F. Stkange. 310 l!>ailion, 
fXOKK. By A. Clutton- Brock, M.A. i\\ Edition. 

Uiiiftm tmfh almt Stria. Kim rtady. 11. 6d. Heltank. 
a ABBEY, MALMESBURV ABBEY, and BRADFORD.ON-AVQN CHUl 
y Ihe Rev. T. Peskiks, M.A. 
£rlEV MINSTER. By Craslb Hiatt. ind Edition. 

^J(EDCLTF_FEj^BR|STOL. By H. J. L. J. Mas5S. [/B/w/«n 

HOHvC.DaAHE.' {Jh Iki Fnli.) 



\ 



. ,ih Editti 



Edition. 



Cnnon C. F. Rou 
. , Habold Bakkr. 

if! J. I« J. M, 

WIMBORNE MINSTER : 

PmtxiNS, M.A. «nd Edition. 
WESTMINSTER ABBEY. By Chaeles HtATT. 3rd Editiou. 

BELL'S HANDBOOKS TO CONTINENTAL CHURCHB^J 

Profunly nimtyaltd. Crirwit &iib, doth, w. &/. mt each. 
AMIENS. By the Rtv. T. Perkins, M.A. 
BAYEUX. By ths Rev. R. S. Mvi.Hs. 

CHARTRKS : T-ha CaihednJ and Other Chaidhes. By H. J. L. J. Missi!, VIA. 
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New from Cover to Cover. 

WEBSTER'S 

NEW INTERNATIONAL] 

DICTIONARY. 

MESSRS. BELL have pleasure in announcing; i 
entirely new edition of Webster's InternatlonJ 
Dictionary. Tlie fruit of ten years' work t 
the part of the large staff of Editors and CtH 
tributors is represented in this edition, which is 
sense a mere revision of ' The International,' but e 
that book — in convenience, quantity, and quality — 
much as it surpassed the 'Unabridged.' 

Points of the New International.1 



2,T0O PAGES, every line of which has been revised and reset 
pages in excess of old International, and yet the new book is 

6,000 ILLUSTRATIONS, each selected for the clear explio 

the leim treated. 

DIVIDED PAGE : impoitant words above, less important below, 
ENCYCLOPAEDIC INFORMATION nn thousands of subjects. 
SYNONYMS more skilfnlly treated than in any other EngUah v 
GAZETTEER and BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY a 
MORE INFORMATION of MORE interest to MORE people 

any other Dictionary. 

GET THE BEST in Scholarship, Convenience, ] 

Authority. Utility. 

WRITE NOW for f till prottpeclus and specimen pagi 

LONDON ; G. BELi. & SO^S, LTD., 
York House, PoRTDGA-i.ST.,'K.TOCswK-tj^^. 
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STANFORD UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES 

CECIL H. GREEN LIBRARY 

STANFORD, CALIFORNIA 94305-600^ 

(415) 723-1493 



All books may be recalled after 7 days 
DATE DUE 
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